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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

Theoeetical Hydeodysamics is the eecond edition of tho vrork. originally 
published under the title ‘ELEjiENTAP.y HyDBODYirAjjics’ in March 19il, In 
preparing the eecond edition of this book, I hare been guided by BOggestions 
kindly made to me by the users of the first edition of the book. These include 
a large number of teachers in the length and breadth of this country, ns vrell 
as the students at the University of Delhi whom I taught out of this test for 
eeveral years at tho University Campus. There appeared to be no compelling 
reasons for making major changes in the structure of this work. The greatest 
change, however, consists in the reorganization of tho material dealt v. ilb 
besides some minor changes made tbrcugbout the text, some of which should 
prov'o of great interest ; 

Chapter 0 : “Some Subsidiary EesuHs” has been inserted which provides the 
brief reisume of results on vectors, notational devices, tensors, complex- 
variable, etc. This makes the book self-contained with regard to the use of 
subsidiary results from various matbematica! disciplinOB, Chapter 1 collects 
all (?) tho ‘Hydrokinematics’ and contains ‘Eeynolds transport theorem (p. 22) 
which I could use to developo Kulcrian form of continuity-condition via 
Lagrangian system {p. 44). Hydrodynamical eingularif'es {sonrecs, vortices, 
etc.) are introduced much earlier (p. KS) than is usual and the continuity 
conditions are developed in the presence of all such singularities (p. 39, 4.0, 
47, 48), the results obtained being more general than those ordinariily avail- 
able. A method of writing the continuity-conditions is also outlined (p, 53). 
Rotational and irrotational motions ere regarded as two facets of the general 
motion os a whole and hence both these aspects aro dealt with siraultaneonsly. 
Chapter 2 introduces the ‘hydrokinetics’, and besides other vital concepts, 
exploits fully tho ‘'energy principle” (p. 102). Tho occurrence of vector 
potential in general fluid motion (p. 129) is also noted. Chapter 3, (pp. 124-234) 
is the largest in the text and is devoted to ‘special methods for non-viscous 
liquids’. Here, an extensive use is made of complex- vaiiablo theory and con- 
formal transformations, in dealing with rotational as well as irrotaticnal 
fluid motions. Images in two dimensions are extensively dealt with, and 
‘Circle theorem’ as well a-s ‘Blassius theorem’ is used with advantage, Stokes 
stream function (p. 221) i.s introduced and is subsequently used in some t'nree 
dimensional images. Chapter 4 deals with motion of cylinders and spheres ; 
study of circular cylinder being separated from that of elliptic cylinder only 
for the sake of simplicity. Motion of sphere, though a three-diraen'ionnl motion, 
is included here in this chapter, as Butlers’ sphere theorem (p. 273) in three 
dimensions plays the same part as docs the ‘Milne-Thompson circle theorem 
in two-dimensions, thus making the treatments similar. Chapter 3 deals with 
gravity- controlled liquid waves, and is reprinted almost unaltered from the 
first edition of this book. Chapter 6 depicts further use of conformal transfor- 
mations in fluid dynamics, with a piarticulnr reference to transformation of 
Joukowski, as well as those of Schwarz and ChristofFel. The book ends with a 
short account of viscosity, where my main p.urpose is to obtain Kavier-Stokes 
equations in various co-ordinate ^sterns (e g, curvilicear). Viscous Cow between 
parallel planes and concentric pipes bag also been studied, A brief account of 
‘Reynolds numbers’ and boundaty layer theory is also offered. In the treatment 
of viscosity, slight use of cartesion tensors is made- of, 

I have tried to refer to almost alt the important result® bj’ proper names, e.g, 
Lagrange acceleration relation (p. 24), Cauchy-Stokes decomoposition theorem 
(p. 25), integrals of tho Eulers’ equations of motion under various conditions 
(p. 73) as Cauchy’s pressure equation, Caaehy-Bernoulli equation, Ceuchy-Euler 
equation, etc. I have, corabmed the results of Cauchy-residue theorem and 
Blasius theorem and have called this result by the name of ‘Cauehy-Blasius 
theorem (p. 158) thus offering shorter de8cription.s for calculations. lYbere proper 
names were not possible, the results aro fan-pointed by suitable labelling, e.g, 
problem of complete stream lining (p. 240), motion without (or with) circuiation 
<p. 258) etc, . - • 
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; Some Subsidiary Results 


O.IO. Brief resume of vector analysis. Since the use of vectors not 
only simplifies and condenses the exposition of hydrodynamics but 
also makes mathematical and physical concepts more tangible and 
easy to grasp, it is proposed to give the vectorial treatment of what 
follows in these pages. TJiroughout this text book, bold face type is 
used to denote vector quantities. 

If a, b and c are any vector functions (of position), then with the 
vector notation 


a=i(7j+j£72+kn3=(a„ a., a^,) ; b=(hj, b^, bs), etc. 
we have the following rules of vector algebra : ^ 

a.h—h .z~aibi-^a 2 b«-\~asbs~ab cos 6 
a X b= — b X a=n6 sin 0 n=2 i 
a.(b+c)=a.b-ra.c ; ax(b+c)=axb+axc 
a . (b X c) = (a X b) . c=b . (c X a) = S fli (hoCs — haCs) 
ax(bxc)=b(a .c)~c(a.b). 


The vector operator v (called del) is defined by 

v=i +1 i-+k A 

dx^-^dy dz -\dx ’ dy ’ dz J 

Then, if <f>(x, y, z) and a(A:, y, z) have continuous first partial 
derivatives in a region, we have the following definitions : 

Gradient. The gradient of the scalar point function i> is defined by 

grad((,-v^-ig+i|+kg. 

Divergence. The divergence of the vector point function a is defined 
by 


div a= 


-V a— 

-^dy-^dz 


Curl. The curl of the vector point function a is defined by , 


C„. V X i+ k. 

Laplacian. The divergence of the grad i> is called the Laplacian of 0 ; 
(thus 
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SUMMARY OF VECTOR RESULTS 


[§ 0 . 10 ' 


02 02 02 

Then operator ^"= 03 ^+^+^^ is called the LapTacian operator. 


Formulae involving V operator 

div (a0)=0 div a+grad 4 > . a (1). 

div (a X b)=b . curl a— a . curl b (2) 

curl (a^)=:0 curl a+grad 0xa (3)’ 

curl (axb)=a div b— b div a+(b. v) a— (a. V) b (4) 
grad (a.b)=(a. V) b+(b. V) a+axcurl b+bXcurla (5) 
(a. V) a=V(a=/2)— axcurla (5'). 

cur! grad ^6=0, div curl a=0 (6)' 

curl curl a=grad div a— v-a (7) 


Note. The vector operator be distinguished from the 

scalar V®, meaning div grad. 

In Cartesian coordinates only, v-q=(V“(7i, V^? 2 » V'^s)- 
In any other coordinate system; v-q=grad div q— curl curl q. 

Vector integrals. Listed hereunder are the more common vector 
integral theorems ; q being any vector point function. 


Gauss’ divergence thcorm : 

q.ds= div q i/v 
s J c 

(8)> 


n X q ds= 1 curl q dv 

S J V 

(8') 

Green’s theorem : ^>’=| dv 

(9)1 


r=J J^v 0 .(/s — J* rfv 

(9'> 

and hence : 

(10> 

Stokes’ theorem ; J q.</r=J curl q.rfs 

(11> 


The proofs of the last two theorems are given in §0.40, p. 6 andi 
§1.50, p. 30. 

Notes, (i) v .ds={d(fildn) ds 


(ii) ^fq=2g: d'A=5(i dx).(^ i q=(^/r. V) q 

(iii) d(f)—(dr.v) (p=dr.{v4>)~dT.y^ 

^ p ^ 9 on a« J \ p dn.' dn j p J P - 
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0.20 Brief resurae of general orthogonal curvilinear coordinates 
Consider three independent orthogonal families of surfaces 

fi{x, y, r)==a, /»(v, y, z)=?, 

fz{x,y,z)=^-{ ( 1 ) 

where x, y, z, are the Cartesian coordi- 
nates. The surfaces 

a=const., (3=const., Y=const., 
form an orthogonal system and the 
values of a, p, y may be used as the 
coordinates {orthogonal atrviUnear 
coordinates) of a point in space. The 
relation between the two systems of 
coordinates x, y, z and a, P, y may be 
expressed by equation (1) or 

x=x{ci, p, y), % Y), ^=z(a. p, y). 

The surfaces a=Cj, P=c,, y— C j where Cj, c,, are constants, are 
called coordinate surfaces. 

Let r=ari-f>3-fzlc, be the position vector of a point P. Then (1) can 
be written as r=r (a, p, y)- A tangent vector to the a-curve at P 
(for which p and y are constants) is 8r/9a ; hence a unit tangent 
vector in this direction is 



-where 


1 lr| to 

H&- VK&r-df T 


Similarly, the unit vectors Cj and Cj to the p-curve and Y-curve are 
given by Or/3P)=/;2e2 and {cTldi)=}hez. The quantities /q, h^, hs are 
called scale factors. 

From r=r (a, p, y), we get 

dr—{dsjdyi) <fz-l-(3r/9p)«/p-f-(3r/9Y) dy 

=hidx dp CsT-hs dy e^. 

Thus, ds-^^dr . di=:hf^ dy?+hf d^-hhf dy\ 


Also, along a-curve, P and y are constants so that dr^—hxdx e,, 
whence dsi=hidv.. Similarly, the differential arc lengths along 
p-curve and Y-curve at P are ds 2 —h 2 dp and ds^—h^dy. If then we 
draw the surfaces corresponding to </, x+dy. ; p, p-f rfp ; y, y-rdy, we 
obtain an elementary curvilinear parallelopiped whose edges are 
hzdp, //a dy (vide Fig. §1.73). 

We shall now require the following vector de.Sinitions ; for any scalar 
<fi and for any vector q=(9i, ^ 2 , ^a) ■ 



J_ 3^ J_ 
hi op ’ Ih dy ) 


(n 
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Denoting curl q by (0 =(wi, Mj, 6)3) ; 

Also required is the vector curl o), whose components are of the 
form ( 3 ) with {q^, q^, qa) replaced by (toi, Wa. “a)- 



Two special coordinate systems. 

(A) Cylindrical polar coordinates (r, 0 ,z). 

Here (a, p, Y)=(r, G, z) ; related to 
Cartesian coordinates by 

x=r cos 0 , 3'=r sin 0 , z—z 
(r^O, 0<0<2t:, — co<z<po) 
scale factors : hi^=\,ht=r,lt^=\. . . 

Volume element: dx dy dz—rdQ dr dz 
For the scalar ii and vector q=(?i, q^, qs) 
in the directions (r, 0, z) : 




(A^) 

div,= -^[|-(r,.)+|S+|>] 


(A,) 


1 0 < 7 t\ 
■ r 30 j 

(As) 



(A4) 


<B) Spherical polar coordinates (r, G, 9) 

Here (a, p, Y)=(r, G^m) ; relatad to 
Cartesion coordinates ray 

x=r sin G cos 9, 3' = lh sin.G sin 9, 
z=r cos B 

(r>0, 0<G<7r, o’<9<2:z) 

Scale factors : /zi=I, li2—r, lia=r sin 6 
Volume element ; dx dy dz~- 

r- sin 0 dr dQ d^ 

For the scalar tj' and vector q—(qi, q^, qft in the directions (r, 0 , 9) : 
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,, /o'i 1 c4> \ 

^ '^~\cr ’ r 00 ’ rsin 0 c 9 j 

<1= 7F 3^ Jr ^ 


1 8^3 


where 


rsinep’ 

cur] q=<))=(<ai, 6)2, 03), 


(BO 

(Bj) 


“■-rsieCl-fe - «)-!?]. “=- ffel- 8T ] 


(B3) 


2, I 8 / ,8'i ^ , 1 0 / - , 3 

r- 8 rV dr ) ‘ r- sin 0 00 co) ‘ sin- 0 09 - 


0.30. A note on connecfirity. A region of space is said to be con- 
nected if a path joining any two points of the same lies entirely in 
the given region. 

When the two paths taken together form a reducible circuit, they 
are termed reconcilable. And when one circuit can be continuously 
varied so as to coincide \vith another circuit without leaving the 
region, the two circuits are called reconcilable. 

A simply connected (acyclic) region is one in which all paths 
connecting any two points within the region can be deformed into 
one another without passing outside the region. Obviously, in simply 
connected region, every circuit is reducible, i.e., it can be contracted 
to a point of the region without ever passing out of it. 

Examples of simply connected region : 

(i) The region between two concentric spheres. 

(ii) Un-bounded space. 

(iii) Region interior to sphere and region exterior to a sphere, etc. 



Triply Connected Simply Connected 

A region is said to be doubly connected if if can be made simply 
connected by the insertion of one barrier. 

Examples of Doubly Connected region : 

(i) Region between two co-axial infinitely long cylinders. 

(ii) Region exterior to an infinitely Jong cylinder. 
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(iii) Region interior to an anchor ring ; region exterior to an anchor 
ring, etc. 

In general, a region is said to be r-ply connected if it can be made 
simply connected by the insertion of (r— 1 ) barriers. 

The above definitions can also be expressed as under : 

A domain is called simply connected, if the frontier thereof consists 
of a single continuum. Generally, a domain is called r-ply connected 
if the frontier of the same consists of r distinct continuua. 

Note : Fortunately, the multiply-connected regions which occur 
in most hydrodynaraical problems are of an extremely simple kind, 
and that it is not necessary to develop a formal topological theory 
■(i-c. the study of figures which survive twisting and stretching : rubber 
sheet geometry). 

0.40. Green’s theorem. If <()i, are two continuously differentiable 
scalar point functions such that V and V fz. are also continuously 
differentiable and S denotes a closed surface bounding any singly- 
connected region of space, then 

f ( dv— — ! <f>i 'V-<f} 2 dv— I ds 

J V J V J s on 

where V is the region enclosed by S and Sn an element of the normal 
at any point on the boundary drawn into the region considered. 

Proof. From vector calculus 

V.(<^F)=.^(V.I)+F.(V0) (1) 

where 0 is a scalar and F a vector point function. 

In (1), we put F= V 02 , ; and integrate it over V ; we get 

j^V . {<f)jy(P2)dv= |^ 0 i(V . V^ 2 )rfr-b j^(V^i).(V^ 2 )dv ( 2 ) 

By Gausses divergence theorem, (2) reduces to 

— |^n.(^iV^ 2 )ofe= (V02)</v’ (3) 

Since n. V 02 = 3 ^ 2 / 0 / 1 ; therefore, (3) reduces to 

j^(V0i) . (V 02 )rf»'=- ds (4) 

The form embodied in (4) is known as Green’s theorem in non- 
symmetric form. 

Cor. Since interchanging 0i and 02 does not alter the left hand 
side of (4), another expression for the right hand side of (4) follows in 
which 01 and 02 are interchanged. Further, equating the right sides 
of (4) thus obtained gives 

j'^{ 0 iV 202 - 02 V® 0 i)//v= {Symmetric form) 



^0.50] MATERIAL DERIVATIVE 

If however, V*0i=O, y‘rf)2~0, we get 
r ^ _ f . d^i . 


j 302 T 
^■8» *■ 


{Reciprocal theorem) 


0.50. Material or total derivative of a functional determinant (i.e, 
Jacobian). Let 


3 {x, y, z) 


1 dx 


3z 

da 

80 

da 

dx 

dy 

dz 

db 

db 

db 

dx 

ay 

dz 

dc 

dc 

dc 


0(a, b, c) 


•where the operator V stands for {dida, djab, dfdc). 

We shall assume the validity of the operator 

etc 

dt[da)-da\dt ) da’ 

Then the rule of differentiating products provides 

j—VxXVy. Vz+VxXVy . Vz+VxxVj. Vz 
cf/ d(u,y,z) , 3(x. V, z) , 3(x, y, w) 


'd{a, b, c) • 3(cf, b, c) ^o(a, b, c) 


{x—dxfdt) 

(1) 


du 0H 3x 3 h 3y . 0« 02 

Now, — =— — +— ;r-+-z- — ; with two more hke equa- 
da dx da ~dy da^ dz da ^ 

lions for du/db and du/dc. Transposing dujda, dujdb, and du/dc on 
the right sides of the equations and then eliminating dttjdv and 3 k /3 z 
from these three equations provide 


du 

dx 

_du 

dy 

dz 

dx 

da ■ 

~da 

da 

da 


3x 

du 

dy 

dz 

dx 

db ■ 

db 

db 

db 

du 

3x 

du 

3y 

?£ 

dx 

3c ■ 

dc 

dc 

Sc 


Splitting this determinant into two we get 

8h 3(x,j. z) _ 3(»,y, z) du j jd{u,y,z) 
dx d(a,b,c) d(a,b,c) dx d{a,b,c) 

. 3>’ r d(x, V, z) __j3w^ d(x, y, w) 

^.milarly. =-‘'1 

Adding these three equations and using (1) we obtain 
df j.( du 3v 0IV \ <// 

Sr"''l05+87+5F)^^=-'*''''- 
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0.60. A brief note on dyadic products. The indefinite or dyadic 
product of two vectors a and b is given by ab or a ; b and has no 
geometrical interpretation in contradiction with geometrically signi- 
ficant scalar and vector products a.b and axb. However, this type 
of product is very useful in vector transformations. 

A sum of dyadic products is called a dyad or tensor of rank two, e.g. 

(a ; b)-f (c ; d) or a ; b-j-c ; d 

is a dyad. 

The scalar (or direct) product of vector c with the dyad a ; b is the 
vector defined by 


c(a ; b)=(c. a)b and (a ; b)c=a(b. c) 

according as the vector c is a prefactor or post factor. The idem 
factor or unit dyad I is a dyad such that, for any vector a 

Ia=al=a (1) 

and may be expressed in terms of usual unit vector i, j, k as 
I=(i ; i)+(j ; j)+(k ; k) or simply ii-hjj-l-kk. 

The equation (1) may be easily verified by taking a=flii-f-fl 2 j-f fl'sk. 
We may define the dififererential operator 


^■“8r dy^^ dz 


T=ix+iy-hkz. 

a-v OJ' Oi; 

The dyadic product is 

V ; ; r=(^ i -+-) I iix+...)=i ; i+j ; j+k ; k=r 

For a constant vector a, the scalar product is 

V(r. a)=(v ;r)a=Ia=a. 


Further, since 


30 _ 


dx 

. 0 


0r 

3 


1 = 


30 0r 


-r=| — ^ ^ f • 

3N cl ■' dm 


3r 

3 


dx 


, we may conclude 


-k -f- where N=i/-t-jwT-k«; 
oil 


and hence if a is a constant vector, then 


-It 

, .. a ; r 3 ; r„ , 0 ; r 3 _ 3 j 

We may also verify,-- r — =1, => x;; — 

3ro 3r STo 3r 3ro 

Vo/=(Vo;r).v/. 

We may further note that if dxIda—Xa, Vo=3/8ro, i ; i=ii, etc. then> 

Vo ; r=:Van-hj'aij-hraik-f-A-i,ji-f3'6ij-f^6jk-hA;cki-f j'ckj-fZckk. 
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0.70. Brief resume of complex function theory. A very powerful 
technique for dealing with two-dimensional problems in theoretical' 
hydrodynamics is furnished by the properties of analytic functions 
(i.e. functions possessing derivatives for all values of z=x+iy in a 
region) of a complex variable z. Thus, if f(z) is regular (analytic) in 
a domain D of the complex a-planc, and if we write 

W-=-f(z)=<f>(x,y)+i'^{x, y) 

then it is shown in all texts on ‘complex variable’ that if/( 2 ) is to 
possess a unique derivative, then it is necessary as well as sufficient 
that 


S^/ax=3if./ay;0^/3y=-8<{;/3x (1). 

where it is supposed that these partial derivatives are continuous. 
These are called Caucity-Riemann partial differential equations. The 
vector equivalent to (1) is 

grad ^=(gratl ij>)xk ; k=(0, 0, 1) (2)' 

An alternative single equivalent expression to (1) is d<f)ldii=di>lds 
where n and 5 are perpendicular directions related to each other in 
the anti-clockwise sense. 

If we eliminate and (f) in succession between equations (1), we get 


8x^ dxdy 


i.e. V*^=0 ; likewise V®i=0, 
dy“ 


where 'V^=(3V0^^)+(0*/3/)- These two conjugate functions, ^ and’ 
41 , are called the velocity potential and stream function (or current 
function), though we could, of course, interchange ip and 4 and as 
such write f(z)=’^+i4. 

Since (f> and 4^ are harmonic functions (i.e. funetions which satisfy the- 
Laplace’s equations v‘'4'=0) these will be the possible 

velocity potential and stream function, and provided the necessary 
boundary conditions for a problem are satisfied, these will yield a 
unique solution to the problem. 

If W—fiz) provides the solution to a hydrodynamical problem, it 
is called the complex potenial characterizing the given fluid flow. 

It may be observed that equations (1) imply that the family of curves, 
(f>{x, y)=const. {a set of equipotentials) and 4(^. j')=const. (a set of 
stream lines), are orthogonal families, since 

(09i/3x)(04'/3A-) + (3 ^/3;')(04'/0 J’) =0. 

We now include clear statements of pertinent definitions, principles,, 
and theorems which are relevant to the study of Hydrodynamics. 

Cauchy’s theorem. If f{z) is analytic within the region bounded by 
C (a simple closed curve) as well as on C, then 

j^f(z) f(z)dz=0. 
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A simple consequence of this theorem is that y f{z)d: has a value 
indepmdenl of path joining z■^ and ^ 


Cauchy’s integral formulae. If f{z) is analytic within and on a simple 
closed positively oriented curve C, and Zo is any point interior to C, 
then 


Lfc ( 7 ^ * 


where /^'’’(ro) is the nth derivative of/(z) at r=rrn. 

Taylor’s series. Let f{z) be analytic inside and on a circle having 
its centre at z~a. Then for all points z in the circle 

/(r)=/(n)-f (a-fl)/'(o)-f-[(z-fl)72 !]/'{fl)-^[(z-aP/3 !]/'"(a)ri- 

If a=Q, there results Maclcurin series. 

Singular points. A singular point of a function f(z) is a value of z at 
which f(z) ceases to be analytic. If /(r) is analytic every^vhere in some 
'domain except at an interior point z—a, then z=cris called an zso/a/ed 
singularity of f(z) : [obviously z=l is an isolated singularity of 
/(z)=i/(z-irj. ■ 

Poles. If f(z)—F(z)l(z—af ; F(a)^0, where F(z) is analytic every- 
where in a region including z=a, and if n is a positive integer, then 
/(z) has an isolated singularity at z—a. This isolated singularity is 
called a pole of order n. If n=l, the pole is called a simple pole ; if 
71=2, it js called a double pole, and so on. 

Laurent’s series. If /(z) is analytic inside and on the boundaty of 
the ring-shaped region!? bounded by tv/o concentric circles (positively 
oriented) Cj, Cj v/ith centre at a and respective radii and i?2 
(!?i>7?^, then for all z in 7? 


fiz)—!, a„{z—aY a_Jz—aY’' 

n=0 «=! 


where 

27ri Ic, iz-J)-^^ * ’ 

With an appropriate change of notation and replacing Q, C- by some 
concentric circle C between Q and Ci, we can write the above as 


w'here 


f(z)= i Oniz-af 

CO 

1 f f(z) 


^ I^^dz n=0, il, ±2,... 


The part S is called the analytic part and the remainder 

n=0 
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S fl-n (z— fl)“" is called the principal part. If the principal part is 
n—l 

zero, the Laurent series reduces to a Taylor series. 

Residues. If /(z) be single-valued and analytic inside and on a circle 
C except at the point z=a, chosen as the centre of C, then Laurent 
series is given by 

/(z) =<7o-rUi(z— a) -f a„(z— df-\- ... ri-n_i(z— o)-^ -f ... 

where * -.-0, ± 1, ±2,... 

Clearly, {(a_.)./(z)) 

Avhere n is the order of the pole. 

The coefBcient fl_i is called the residue of f (z) at the pole z=fl. For 
simple poles (n=l), fl_i=Lim (z— n)/(z) as z-^a. 

Cauchy’s residue theorem. If f(z) is analytic on the boundary C of 
a region Jl except at a finite number of poles within R, then 

J /(z) dz=2-/[sum of the residues of f{z) at its poles]. 

Cauchy’s theorem and Cauchy’s integral formulae are special cases 
of this theorem. 

0.71. Conformal Representation. Suppose a bi-uniform mapping of a 
■region of the z-plane on a region of the t-plane is connected by the 
relation 

( 1 ) 

Let z, Zi and Zo be represented by the points A, B, and C respective- 
ly in the z-plane and let the corresponding values r, t^ and t^ be re- 
presented by points P, Q and R in /-plane. 

'Then 

ti—t _ /(^i)-/(z ) . t2—t _ fizi)-fiz) 

Zj— Z Zi“Z Zj—Z Zn — Z 



jFrovided that AB and AC are small enough, we have 
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and consequently — ^~=,— — ^=/'(z)=^. 

— Z Zg Z ciz 


It follows, by taking arguments and modulus that 


AC^m 

AB~PQ 


and 0=(li. 


Therefore, the triangles ABC and PQR are directly similar. 


Also 


tj-t 


(/'(-") 


dtidz 

Zi—Z 


1 

1 

1 


, it follows that the linear dimensions 


are in the ratio of 1 : \dtldz\, and the ratio of the corresponding 
small areas, i.e. 


'lsABC~ 


\f' (r)l 


dj_ 

dz 


are in the ratio 1 : dtjdz. 



Thus the mapping given by (1) is such that an infinitesimal triangle 
in one plane maps into a diiectly similar infinitesimal triangle 
in the other plane, preserving the angles and the similarity of the 
corresponding infinitesimal triangles. 


Since small elements of area arc unaltered in shape, the transforma- 
tion is said to be Conformal. The factor j dtjdz \ is often referred to as 
the linear magnification. 


By a proper choice of formulae of transformation, motion with a 
complicated boundary can be deduced from that with a simpler 
boundary. An e,xtcnsive use is made of several sets of transformations 
and applied successfully to potential flow in two dimensions. Thus a 
problem which stands unsolved in one physical configuration (say 
z-plane) may be solved into another configuration (say /-plane) by 
some suitable transformation. The problem may thus be regarded not 
as that of finding a direct solution, but of finding a proper transforma- 
tion into a configuration which admits of an immediate solution. 
Though not always applicable, it is the most reliable method to derive 
exact S'~lutions. 

‘■.OTE. Some of the important conformal transformations which 
map the given regions into the upper half o/l^-plane are as under : 


Transformation 

K=ie-‘"^ 

These results are simple consequences of Schwarz-ChristofieL 
transformation, vide Chapter VI. 


Semi-tnfimte Region 

Tt ansformation 

Infinite Region 

x=0, y= 0 , 3 '=a 

i;=COsh inzja) 

11 

O 

II 

x=0,y=±al2 

K—i sinh (-nzla) 

j-=±a/2 

<3 

11 

H 

o' 

II 

o” 

II 

H 

cos (iszla) 

A-=0, x—a 

3;=0, x=±al2 

sin (nzja) 

II 

H- 
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Similarly ; !^= ^ semicircle removed 

•on the upper ^-plane ; and ^=[(1 +z”‘)/(,l — z")]^ ;«> 1/2 maps the 
sector of a circle of unit radius bounded by O^h^-jm. 

0.80. Some notational devices 

Component notation. Sometimes, it will be convenient to adopt the 
following notations ; 

(x, y, z)=(xi, X 2 , x.) ; (n, v, w)=(vi, vz, v^) 
so that div q=2(2v</0A',), (q . V)=2»V {dldXt). 

Summation convention. Whenever in a term, a repeated suffix occurs, 
then a summation over all possible values of that suffix is implied. 
Thus 

aibi-\-a2b2-{- ...-raifbn—aibi ; 

Vj (S/oatJ+Vj ( 0/0.V2)+V3 I'dj'bx^—Vi (d/dx,), etc. 

•Consequently, the summation sign S is dispensed with. 

Kronecker delta. The two-suffix symbal Sfj, called ICronecker delta is 
•defined by 

S<j=0 (if i^j) ; S(j—1 (if i—j and no summation over i). 

Thus, Sii=l, 022=1, ^32=1 , Si 2~®“031=522, CtC. 

And S«=Su-f-822-f ^23=3- Obviously. So ajk—aiu, etc. 

Permutation symbol. This is defined by 

— 1 > 0 

Mccording as i, j, k is an even, or odd or non-distinct permutation of 
1,2,3. Thus, 

'€i23=€23i=€ 312=1 j €213“ ^321=^13 -— — 1 j 
€iu=€i22=€323=”* =€ 333^=0 

If I 1 ~a is a third order determinant, then it may be shown that 

a^=^lmn C^jm ^fcn- 

3y a direct evalution, it may be further shown that 

^km ~^/nt Gill 2 Sj„. 

These concepts may be fruitfully utilized in coordinate transforma- 
tions. Thus, if R and r are the position vectors of a point referred to 
XL moving and a fixed orthonormal triad, then 

R=r— b yielding >’ief=(xy—bj) ij ; (Vide §0.81, p. 14) 
Thus, Jf=e,. i^ (xj~bj)^l(f (xj-bf) 

'Where h, is cosine of the angle between the /th rotating axis and the 
jth fixed axis. The large number of relations which /,-j satisfy are 
•embodied into a single expression 

lik=^J1.- 
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Definition of a tensor. A tensor is a quantity r, 7 j^...\vith n suffixes, 
which obeys the transformation law 

T' IjQ IkT ) 7V;r-- 

and respresents a physical invariant. 

Stress tensor. It is a nine-component physical system Ta, indepen- 
dent of any coordinate system, and so designed that the force on any 
small element of area ds at a field point is 

oF—Tfj .ds—T{,.Ti'^s or oFj~T,j luds. 

This definition implies that the iota! force o\cr a closed surface is 

F= .T(i)dy (by Gauss's theorem). 

Note ; In Ttj, the first suffix refers to the direction of the normal to 
the plane surface : the second suffix refers to the direction of the 
stress-component. Matrix representation of T,j is extremely useful. 

0.81*. Velocity and acceleration in Eulcrian coordinates uith regard 
to rotating frame of reference. Let the position vector of a fluid 
particle at P with regard to axes moving with constant angular 
velocity (0=(6 ji, O;, 61 j) be r—vci-fjej-rre, where Cj, C;, Cj arc unit 
ortbonorma] vectors along the moving axes. Let R be the position 
vector of P with regard to axes fixed in space ; and let the origin O 
of the moving system have the position vector Ro and translate with 
velocity qg. Then with obvious notation (sec Fig.) 

R=R,-br (l)i 




If we use dots for total differentiation with regard to time /, we- 
immediately get the absolute velocity of the particle 

R =Ro-l-i- ( 2 ) 

Now r=,Tej-fjC;-i-r:c3, 

r =(.-cc,-l-ye;-VzC3)-r(J-Ct-rJ __£) 

• This article is plsccd here for convenience, and niwj/ be rcod only oftcr 

p.23. 
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To find Bj, Cj we observe that if the xyz system turns through 
an angle S9i about the .x-axis, SO, about the j-axis and 883 about the 
z-axis, [vide Fig. (ii)] 

OC=^dA-hAB-i-^ 

i.e. e,-}-5e2=e2-f 86163— 66361. 

Now cancelling e,, dividing by S( and proceeding to the limit we get 

63 =6361 — 6163= e3«i — 616)3 

Similarly, 63=6,6)2—636)1 ; 61=626)3—636)3. 

Thus, Aei-bje2-fze3=(6>2z— 6)33-)eiT-(6)3X-— 6)iz)e3-f (6)iy— 6)2.r)e3 

=o)Xr 

Thus (3) yields, r=5'-r(o xr and thereby (2) gives 

q=qo+q'+®^'r (4)- 

i.e. absolute veJocity=ve!ocity of the moving system+relathe velocity 
due to motion within the system-rvelocity due 
to turning within the systetn. 

To find the absolute acceleration a, we need differentiate (4) with 
regard to time t ; since and ® are constants, qo=0, <b =0. Hence 
we get 

a=q'-L{i)Xr (5) 

Now r=q'4-(s)xr and q'=(.xei+ye2+ze3)'=a'-f mxq', 
a=a'-|-()i xq'-r<s) x(q' + (0 Xr) by (5) 

= — l-(q'. V)q'-r2(i) xq'+(0 x(® xr) (6). 

In Eulerian coordinates, we have the following identities : 

(i) ((0 X r)=0, (iO ^ 4 (9o+<l’+ “ X r)= 

Cl ct ot ot 

(ii) *(q'. V)q=(q'. V)q'+0 )xq' 

Using these indentifies in (6) we get 

a=-|5 +(q'. V)q-f ffiX(q'-f(Oxr) 

= |p+(q'- V)q+<0Xq, (neglecting qo). 

0.90. Boundary value problems. Scientific problems are often formu- 
lated mathematically which lead to partial differential equations and 
associated conditions called boundary conditions. Consequently, the 
existence and uniqueness of the problem is of fundamental impo 
tance, from a mathematical as well as pbji^al point of view. 

*{q. Vl5=(q'. VX%+<l'+(OXT)=(<i'. y)r 

Since (OX (q'. y)r=cox(K' -p xq' [ •* 

Thus (q' y )q=(q'. 
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Two types of boundary, (i) the open boundary (whre the region of 
interest extends indefinitely in one or more directions, without any 
specification of the solution in these directions), and (ii) the closed 
boundary (where the region of interest is completely surrounded, with 
boundary conditions specified in all directions) are usually considered 
along with three types of boundary conditions. 

(1) Dirichlet’s conditions : require the determination of a function 
(b, satisfying Laplace’s equation in R and taking prescribed values on 
the boundary C. 

t2) Neumann's conditions : require the determination of a function 0, 
satisfying Laplace’s equation in R and taking prescribed values of 
normal derivative (d<f>ldn) on the boundary C. 

(3) Cauchy's conditions : require the determination of a function <6 
satisfying Laplace’s equation in R and taking prescribed values of (p 
as well as (d^jdn) on the boundary C. 

Here R may be a simply-connected region bounded by a simple 
closed curve C, or R may be unbounded region (p>0). 

The general partial diflferential equation of the second order, viz. 

Rri-Ss+Tt+f(x, y, z, p, q)=^0 

is classed under three heads : 

Hyperbolic ii S^-ART>Q, [e.g. (.d~zldx-)=^(d-zldy^) : Wave Eqn]. 

Parabolic if S^—4RT=0, [e.g. id'‘zldx-)~(dzldy) : Diffusion Eqn]. 

Elliptic if S^—ART<Q, [e.g. (9^z/3x®)-r(0^r/0jy-)=O, 

Harmonic Eqn.] 

The field of boundary-value problems is extensive and in the present 
text, only a few hydrodynamical problems based on the elliptic 
equation are dealt with. These problems originate from the fact that 
6=Const., is a rigid boundary and physical problem has other 
specified conditions, e.g. {di>ldn)—0, etc. For an extensive mathematical 
formulation of I physical problems as differential equations with 
initial and boundary conditions, with clear explanations is given in 
“A collection of problems on Mathematical Physics" by Budak, 
Samarskii and Tikhonov ; Pergamon Press London. 

Note : Elliptic equations are characterized by the fact that the 
differential operators are homogeneous in the second partial deriva- 
tives : they all occur with the same sign, e.g. Laplace’s and Poisson’s 
equations and Helmholtz’s equation. 

Hyperbolic equations are those where one of the second-order 
-derivatives is opposite in sign to the others, e.g. the wave equation. 

Parabolic equations are those where the derivative with respect to 
one of the variables occurs only in the first order, e.g. the diffusion 
equation. 
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A fluid particle is a volume whose linear dimensions are negligible 
and it may be thought of as a geometrical point for the purpose of 
investigating its velocitj' and acceleration. 

1.11. Velocity of a fluid particle- Let the particle be at P at 
any time Y where 


OF=r 


and at time it be at O, where 

^=r-for. 

The velocity of the particle at P is 
then defined by the vector 


q= 


Lt r^8r— r 


Lt Sr dt_ 

Zt-^dZt dt 



Thus the velocity q is a function of r and t and can be expressed 
mathematically as q=/(r, /)• The form of the function / gives the 
motion of the fluid. 


To detect the motion of an individual particle, we illuminate it by 
some convenient device so as to make it a luminous particle. If the 
tracks of the luminous particle form the parts of the regular sv'stem 
of cun'es. the motion is termed as stream line motion ;~and if the 
tracks are v/ildly irregular, the motion is called turbulent. 

Notes : ( 1 ) Flow across a surface. The instantaneous mass rate of 
flow across any surface S is defined by 

J^=(q.n)r/5. 


(2) Velocity at a point by the Flux Method is measured thus : Hold 
a small plane surface at the point perpendicular to the direction of 
Sow ; then the velocity at the point is measured fay the time rate of 
flow of volume of fluid per unit area across the surface. 

1.12. Streamlines ; A stream line is a curve drawn in the fluid suck 
that, at any rime, the direction of the tangent at any point of the cun-e 
coincides with the direction of the velocity of 
the fluid particle at that point. Thus if u, v. iv 
be the components of velocity of the fluid particle 
at P(x, y, z). the direction ratios of the tangent 
being ^—{dx. dy, dz) at that point, the diffe- 
rential equations of 'stream lines’ are 
qxr/r— 0 
dx dy dz 
u V w 

where 

Stream fines form a doubly infinite set at any 
Time t. They are generally not material curv'es : a stream line through 


or 


(i) 
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Tg at time /(, does not. in general, consist of the same particles as the 
stream line which goes through Tj, at any other time t. The aggregate 
■of all stream lines is called the stream-pattern. 

The appearance and form of the stream-pattern is altered comple- 
tely if a uniform velocity is superimposed on the fluid as a whole, e.g. 
the solutions of 


dx dy dz 
u~Uij~ r ~ jt- 


( 2 ) 


differ markedly from those of (1). Thus, the stream lines due to a 
fixed sphere in an infinite uniform stream are very different from 
those occasioned by the motion of a sphere in a still stream ; 
although the two s}’stems are dynamically equivalent. 

The point where q=0 (the stagnation point) is such that the stream 
lines are not well-defined there at ; a stream line may divide into two 
■branches at such a point. 


Path lines : A path line is a curve which a particular fluid particle 
■describes during its motion. The differential equations of the path 
lines ate 


x=u ; y—v ; i:=w {x—dxjdt) 
•where the dot denotes differentiation with respect to time. 
Path lines form a triply infinite set. 


Difference between the stream lines and path lines ; Consider a 
particular stream line and take any three consecutive points A, B 
•and C on it. Since the velocity q is a function of r and r, any 
q>article through A at time f will move along AB, but w'hen 
it reaches B in time St, BC shall no longer be the direction 
of velocity at B. Consequently the particle will not move in 
the direction of the new velocity at B. However, in the case 
-of steady motion, the stream lines remain unchanged as the 
time passes, and so these are the same as the actual paths 
•of the fluid particle. In passing we may note that stream 
lines reveal hov; each fluid particle is moving at a ghen 
.instant, whereas the path lines show how a given particle is 
.moving at each imtant. 

Stream tube : The stream lilies drawn through each point 
•of a closed curve enclose a tubular surface in the fluid, called a 
stream tube or tube of flow. A stream tube of infinitesimal cross- 
section is called a stream filament. 



Ex. tVhat are stream lines ? Are stream lines and the paths of particles of a 
fluid alnays the same ? Give reasons. (Ag. 1956) 

Exp. Find the stream lines and the paths of the particles for the nvo-dimensior.aF 
velocity field 


Sol. 


ti=xl{lA-t), v^y, )v=0. 
The stream lines at time t are the solutions of 


dx 

ds 


X 

'TTf 


dy 


r.- =T, 


ds 


=0. 
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[§ 1.20 


Thus, keeping t constant, (i.e. at a particular instant), the stream line through; 
rg (a, b, c) is 

Ar=ae®Ki+0, y=be^, z=c. 

This is a curve (in the plane z=c) ; 

The particle paths are solutions of 

dx X dy _n 

dt -l+r> dt ~dt~^ 

These are Ar=fl(]+/), j'=6e*, 2 =c : or the curves in the plane r=c given by 

j;=6e(a:-o)/o_ 

Ex. 1. Show that if q/ [ q | is independent of /, then stream l.nes coincide with> 
path lines. 

Ex. 2. Find the stream lines when 

(i) 11 — ax, v=—ay, )i>=c [Intersections of .vy-J, x=ne“='q 

(ii) ii=ox, v—ay, w=—2az [Intersection ofy^z^ki. x^kz)] 

(in) ii=—a}Hx^+}^), a=flx/(x2+y2), w=c [Helices on the cylinders x"+y^=b^] 
(iv) u=k{y~+z- — 2x-)lr^, v= — 2kxylr\ w=—3kxzlr^ [(;c2+y2)3=cyij' 

Ex. 3 Show that the stream lines and the particle paths coincide for the velocity 

field [x/(l+/), y/(l+/), r/(l+/)]. 

Ex . 4. Find the stream lines and particle paths for velocity field 
[xKl+at), yl(l+bt), zl(\+ci)]. 

1.20. The Eulerian and Lagrangian methods. Now we describe two 
methods by which the general problem of Hydro-dynamics can be 
dealt with. These are Eulerian (Flux) and Lagrangian Methods and 
refer to ‘Local time-rate' of change and ‘individual time-rate' of 
change. 

(1) Euler’s method : In this method we select any point fixed in 
space occupied by the fluid and observe the changes which take 
place in velocity, density and pressure as the fluid passes through 
this point. Obviously, the point being fixed x, y, z and t are inde- 
pendent variables and so x, x, etc. are meaningless in this method. 

Let us consider any scalar point function 

<f> {x,y, z, 0=0 (r, 0 

associated with a fluid in motion. Then keeping the point P(x, y, z) 
as fixed, the change is 

, i> (r, t+dt)~(f> (r, 0 

whence the local time-rate of change, {ditjet) is 

8/-»0 


Thus 


00 Lim 


0fr. f-f S/)-0(r, t) 
It 


A similar expression can be established for a vector point function, i.e. 

_ , f(r,/-{-S0-f(r,0 



^^1.20] 
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(2) Lagrangiao method : In this method we seek to determine the 
the history of every fluid particle, i e. we select any particle of the 
fluid and pursue it on its onward course making observ’ations of 
•changes in velocity, density and pressure at each instant and at each 
•point. 

Thus the expressions x, x, etc. have definite significance, and to 
specify a particular fluid-particle we need its initial position co-ordinates, 
say (a, b, c) or (ro) so that there are altogether four independent 
•variables (a, b, c, t) in Cartesian treatment and (r,,, i) in vector 
treatment. 

Let us now consider any scalar point function v, c, /),i.e. <1{t, t) 
associated with a fluid in motion. Then keeping the particle fixed, 
the change is 

<^(r-f-3r, r-i-S/)— ?5(r, r). 

The change or in the position of the particle during the time 'S/ 
•depends upon q, the velocity of the particle at time t. Thus 

Sr=qo/. 

Then 3,_^0 St <it 


is the individual time-rate of change. 


1.201. Relation between the local and individual time-rates : Let 
iu, V, i(’) be the components of velocity q along the co-ordinate axes, 
■so that 

q=Kl-f q-rii'k ; where dxjdt^u, etc. 


Now 


dt 



=4>{x,y. 

z, t) 


dx 

, 00 ^ 

, C0 

dz 

~Sx dt 

~^cy dt 

‘ cz 

dt ■ 

ci> , 

—It 4 

cd> , 

-V |-u 

.oi> 

00 

0.V 

cy 

ct 

'dt 

=(Mi4-vj 

-fuk) . ( 

^ 00 

I ~ 

cx 

-rj 


a4> 

'dt 


dt 




Thus, ^=q- =(q. v)^4-~. 

A similar expression for a vector point function f can be established 
an the form 

dr cf , ^ _,r 

dt ~dt ‘ 

1.30. Differentiation following the fluid motion. Consider some pro- 
perty of the fluid (e.g. density, fluid boundar}', fluid velocity) typified 
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by some function G{x.y,z,t) ;a scalar (or vector) point function. 
Then 

[ G = G(x. V, z,t)=G (r, i). 


The position vector r may depend upon time t and hence we may 
calculate dGjdt. 

Now G+6G=G(r+Sr, t-f-St) 

SG=G(r+5r, r+S0-G(r, t) 

=[G(r+8r, r+80-G(r, /+S0]+[G(r, t+S0-G(r, /)]' 
i.e. 8G==5r . V G(r, t+S/)-|-Sr oG(r, t)/g( [to first order] 

Dividing both sides by ht and proceeding to limits, we get 

rfG/r//=q.vG+3G/3/ (VJr/r//=q) (1> 

This equation indicates the time rate of change of the quantity G as- 
a fluid particle moves about, but is written in terms of quantity 
observed at a point. 

The operator dldf=(q.'V)+d/dt is known as differeniiatiou following 
the motion of the fluid ot the material derivative. Often ri/eft is denoted 
by DIDt. 


Notes: (I) The term (q.V)G represents the rate of change of G at 
a fixed time t due to the change of position from one point to the 
other ; and the term SG/gt gives the rate of change of O at a)?:>ceff 
point. 


(2) dpldt=0 implies incompressible fluid but not steady flow, but 
dpldt=0 implies p is independent of t at a fixed point. Similarly, the- 
fluid boundary /(r, t)—Q, [boundary particles being distinguished 
from all others, since they lie on/=0] always consists of the same 
fluid particles, we must have dfjdi^i) (vide §1.80). 

(3) If G is replaced by the velocity vector q, we obtain particle 
acceleration, viz. 

a=<fq/f/t=(q.V) q+(dq/dt). 


Since q.V =ud/dx+vd/dy+wd/dz ; ['.• q=(u, v, w)] the acceleration 
components (a^, (tfi are given by 


\dii dll , dll , 8n , dll 

with twd more expres^ons for dvjdt, dwjdt, etc. 
For details, refer to §1.31 p. 23. 


1'301. Reynold’s transport theorem. Let F{r, i) be any function- 
(scalar or tensor component) and V{t) be a material'*' volume (not 
necessarily infinitesimal) moving with the fluid. Then 

f{t)=\F(p,t)dv (1)’ 

nn 


i.e. consisting of the same fluid particles. 
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is a function of t that can be calculated. Because the integral is over 
the varj'ing volume F(f), we cannot differentiate under the integral 
sign. However, if the integration v.as with regard to a volume in 
To-space (Lagrangian or initial coordinates), it would be possible to 
interchange differentiation and integration for the simple reason that 
djdt is material derivative keeping the initial vector Tq constant. 

If Fo is at t=0, what V{t) is at time t, then r=r(ro, t) and dv=Jdv^ 
provide 






The second term on the right can be transformed to a surface integ- 
ral over S(/) : the surface of F(t). 


1.31. Particle acceleration. Since the velocitj’ field vector q is a 
function of both position and time, {he. of four independent variables), 
we may w'rite it as, say 


q=q(r, 0 


0 ) 


Suppose that the value of the velociU' at time t~ct when theparticle 
has moved to a neighbouring position is q-f Eq. Then 

oq=qCrri-Sr, rri-3t)-q(r, /) 

=[q(r-rSr, /-roO— q(r, t-f oO]-r[q(r, /—oO-qfr, 01 (2) 

Now, to the first order of appro.ximations 

q(r-T-6r, /-for)— q(r, f^St)=(or.V) q(r, (3) 

q(r, /-f-EO-qCr, 0=^t cq(r, 00 (4) 

The acceleration vector a of the fiuid particle at a point being 
Limfoq/st), as Et-s-O ; we dhide (2) by 5f, use (3) and (4) and proceed 
to the h'mits. This yields 




(5) 


Notes: (1) The expression (5) is in reality the Lagrangian accelera- 
tion. In the Eulerian concepts, it is composed of two factors : one a 
temporal acceleration (Eq/c?) at the point, and the other a comectire 
acceleration, fq. V)q, resulting from flow entering the fluid element 
from regions having difierent velocities. 
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(2) Lagrange’s acceleration relation. Since 

(q.V)q= V(|q^)+(0 Xq, (to = curl q) 

a=cfq/rf/==(5q/a0+ V(iq^)4-<0 xq [vide §0.10(5')] (6) 

The acceleration vector given by (6) is Lagrange's acceleration rela- 
tion and its chief merit is that whereas the form (5) is not invariant 
under a change of coordinate system, the form (6) is invariant under 
change of coordinate system. 

The vector qx to is called Lamb vector. 

(3) Particle acceleration in curvilinear coordinates. With velocity 
components q.,, q^ in the (a, p, Y)-directions and using the 
vector definitions 


where 


-(iTs*.- “rl q=0.=(«.., 0,,, 

[si I 


we get the acceleration components (oj^, ao, a^) from Lagrange’s 
acceleration relation 

a = {dqldt)= (dqldt) + V (Iq^) + to x q 

Ol = (9^l/30')~ ~ (<?j" + (?2" + (73*)+(“2?3~“392) (7) 

with similar expressions for Oj and <73. 

(4) Particle acceleration in cylindrical coordinates. With velocity 

components (h, v, ic) in the (r, 0, 2)-directions and using the vector 
definitions 

q=(«, t;, q-=«-+u^+«'- ; V=|^— , — gQ' . ^ j 

, r 1 rii’ dv dti 011 ’ 13.. 1 8« 1 

““[t » -sF ■s?-ar -T w '">-T M J 

in the Lagrange acceleration relation, we get 

a=|i+if I- -L 4- , )(«*+v''+u’")+(«„o)3.a)3)x(«,v,n’) (i) 

ct \ or r 00 0 - / 


Putting ■4 +k;^+— 
dt dr ‘ r 


d , d d 

TQ'^"'Tz^dr 


( 8 ) 


and splitting the three components in (i), we get 
/dll V- dv uv ^ 

7 ’li+T’ dt 

(5) Particle acceleration in space polar coordinates. With velocity 
components (u, v, it') in the (r, 0, (p)-directions and using the vector 
definitions 


> 
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q=(K, V, If), 9 -=M-+*;-+u- , — gg , g j 

•curl q=o)=(£Oi, Mo, C 03 ) M'here 

"■-fsbii ®>-t ]■ “=“ T[“5b H 

in the Lagrange acceleration relation, v/e get 


3=25 -ljC 8 _ 
ct ' ~ \dr ’ 


1 0 


1 


r c 6 r sin d eg y 

(“l, Moj “3) X («> V, U’) 

If _0 ^ 

dt 


Puttmg ■|+“|:+Tf9+rsi„oe, 


■and splitting the three components in (i), we get 


rdtl f^-rlf~ 
•.dt r 


dv 

Tt 


If* cot 0 no 


dw cifcotO 
dt"^ r 


(0 


(9) 


Ex. 1. Obtain the components of acceleration in the cylindrical and space polar 
•coordinates by evaluating 8q/3f+(q . V)lhy direct differentiation. 

[Hint; Let Cj, Cj, 63 be the unit vectors in the (r, 6, r) directions ; then with 
• obvious notations : 


{0/0r, 0/09, 0/0:)(ei, e,, e3)=I(0. 0, 0) ; (03, -ci, 0) ; (0, 0, 0)], 

-with similar meanings for space polar coordinates ; 

(0/0r, 0/00, 0/0?)(ei, eo, e3)=[(0. 0, 0) ; (e,, -cj, 0) ; 

(63 sm 6. 63 cos 0, — Cj sin 6— Co cos 6j] 

Substitutions into expansion of (q , \J)q and simplyfying we get the above 
•results (8) and (9)]. 

Ex. 2. Show that the rate of change of quantity >. appertaining to a particle of 
■fluid, in plane polar coordinates is 


d}/Jt=Ur(B>./d'-)+(«drKd’/BS)HB?./dO 

-where Ur, Ut are the radial and transverse (or circumferential) components of 
-velocity, respectively. 

Hence find the radial and transverse components of the acceleration of a fluid 
•particle in 2-dimensional motion. 

1.40. Rotational and irrotational motion 

Vorticit}-. If q be the velocity vector of a fluid particle, then the 
vector quantity.* 


(0 = V X q=curl q, or, rot q 


*Araong the wTilers using the definition fo=curl q are Lamb, Milne-thompson,^ 
Drjdcn. Rutherford, Howarlh, Goldstein. Axis. Temple. Birkhoff, Wilson, 
Robertson and Hunt. Authors using <0=+ curl q include Prandtle, Pai, Sneddon, 
■and Sommerfeld. 
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is called the vorticily vector or simply the vorticity and is a measure’^ 
of the angular velocity of an infinitesimal element. The components 
of spin are given by (S, r;, Z) where 


/ CW 



oil \ 


-^JL\ 

\dy 

c=) 

‘~~[dz 

dxj 


ay j 


A Vortex line is a curve drawn in the fluid such that the tangent to 
it at each point is in the direction of the vorticity vector (i> at that 
point. The vortex line is often abbreviated into oi-line. 


The definition of the vortex line implies that its analytical expression 
is given by dry(£>=Q, or its equivalent in Cartesian form by the 
differential equations 


d\ __dy _ dz 

T~T’” ^ 


■/;, L)]. 


Vortex tube. The vortex lines drawn through each point of a closed 
curv e enclose a tubular space in the fluid called a v orlex tube. Avotex 
tube of infinitesimal cross-section is called a vortex filament or simply 
a vortex. 


The motion of a fluid is said to be irrotational when the vorticity 0> 
of every fluid particle is zero so that 2=0, r^— 0, ^=0. When the 
vorticily is different from zero, the motion is said to be rotational. 

Rotational motion is also called vortex motion. The definition implies 
that in an irrotational motion of the fluid, there are no vertex lines. 

Velocity potential. When the motion is irrotation, i.e. when 0 ) = 
curl q=6, then since curl grad=0, it follows that the velocity vector 
q must be grad of some scalar point function 4i (say) ; i.e. 

curl q=0 => q— — Vi^.t 

Usually, ^ is called the \clocity potential or velocity function. 

We may observe that whenever velocity potential exists, the system 
of surfaces given by the differential equation 

q. dr^O or udx-^vdy-rwdz—0 (1)’ 

possess solution i^(r)=const., for 

0-=q. £frr= — v0.£/r= — =5- ^(r)=const. 

Further, these surfaces cut the stream lines qxr/r=0 orthogonally, 
since the \elocity vector which jsparallel to dr for the stream lines, 
is perpendicular to dr in (1). 

Note. Vortex is flow in circles about a central point It is termed 
free when motion is such that the tangential velocity q is inversely 
proportional to the radius, i.e q cr \jr => qr=constant. Motion is 
irrotational and vorticity is zero; stream lines are circles and circula- 
tion is constant. 


* See §1.4J p. 27 for the ph>-sical interpretation of \oriicit> \cctor co 
t The negatne sign is due to convention ; many authors define q=VC>- 
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A vortex is termed forced when the motion is the result of some 
external force and the motion is such that q cc r. Here vorticity 
is constant. 

Ex. I. The velocity potential of a two-dimensional motion is 6 - c.o. Find the 
stream lines. lAns'. x - — 

Ex. 2. A body of liquid is revolving about a vertical axis with angular speed 
which is a function of the perpendicular distance r from the axis. Show that^ if the 
motion is irrotational, 

q= f ,1 ■r)e2, to — 

v/here Cj, cj, e, are the unit vectors in the directions of (r, 0, c) v/ith cylindrical 
coordinates ; m denotes angular velocity. 

1.41. Physical interpretation of the vorticity vector (O. Consider an 
element of fluid of mass m, whose centre of gravity is at P, with 
velocity q and whose principal moment 
of interia at P are equal. This ensures 
that the moments of inertia about all 
axes through P are equal. Let us denote 
their common value by I. If Q be any 
neighbouring point within the element, 
with position vector ^ relative to P, its 
velocity will be qf-dq. Since 
dq=:S.(cqfdx)dx=[(Iid.x). (2i d/dx)]q 
=(dr. V)q=('n. V)q 
the velocity of Q shall be q-r(^ - V)q. 

Now, the angular momentum h of the 
element about P is 

h=277i‘qx[q-rCn. V)q]=2ni'flxq-f2/?iTlx(Tl . v)q (!)• 

where summations extend to all the particles of the fluid within the 
element. Also, the centroid is at P, which when taken as the origin 
provides 2«iTixq=(2OTTi)xq=0 ; hence (I) reduces to 

h=2wT)x(Yl. v)q (2> 

Let i, i, k be the unit vectors parallel to the principal axes of the 
element and ■n==Li:'-fi>’'-rkr'. We may note that the partial deriva- 
tives have their values at P, the centroid of the element, and so may 
be regarded as constant in this discussion. We now have 

b=Sm(ix'-!-jy-hkz') x ( -v' -1-f / 1- -f c' l-'jq 

( 3 ). 

because, the products of inertia are all zero by hypothesis. 

Further, 'Zmx'^='Zmy'-=='Zmz'^~^I, hence (3) may be rewritten as 

"“K ‘ I) ' ' 

If now the element is suddenly solidified and detached from the- 
rest of the fluid, the angular momentum about P v/ould remain 
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unaltered, /or the impulses for liis soldification are absolutely internal 
Thus the motion of the element relative to P after solidification is an 
angular velocity O), such that 

I ft)=| / curl q, 

<0=1 curl q. 

Thus the airl of the velocity of any particle of a rigid body equals 
twice the angular velocity. 

Ex. Prove that through any point P of a fluid in motion there is in general at 
any instant one set of three straight lines at right angles to each other such t hit 
If the lines move with the fluid, then after a short time St. the angle between them 
remain right angles to the first order in St. and >hat the angular velocitv of this 
triad of lines, as it moves with the fluid is f curl q. where q is the fluia velocity 
at P. Prove also that, if a small portion of the fluid with its mass centre at P be 
instantaneously solidified wi thout change of angular momentum, then its angular 
velocity immediately after slidification is ^ curl q, if and onlv if, the princinal ixes 
of inertia for the resulting solid he along the above triad of line. {London) 

1.42. Cauchy-Stokes’ decomposition theorem : analysis of the most 
general displacement of a fluid element. Let P be the centroid of an 
infinitesimal fluid element and Q be 
any point of the element with posi- 
tion vector fl relative to P. Let q be d 

the fluid velocity at P and q+dq ° 

that at Q. Then 

q-|-</q=q-f (PQ . V)q=q-f-(7l , v)q 

( 1 ) 

To find (■fl.V)q we proceed as 
tinder ; 

Consider the equation* 

[(■fl- V)q].‘n=C (constant). (2) 

The left side of this equation is homogeneous and quadratic in the 
components of ^ and so represents a quadratic surface. It is a central 
quadric, for replacing by — does not alter the equation. If 
R(‘f\+d‘t\) is a neighbouring point to Q on the surface, then the 
equation of the surface will be satisfied by ‘f\-{-d‘T\. Hence replacing 
by 11 -f if 11 in (2) we get ’ ' 



or 


{[(^+^71). I 

[(71. V)q-h(iPn 


V]q>.(fl- 

V)q].Cfl- 


-r/71)=C 
-d'r\) = C 


or 


[(•n.V)q].71 + [(iPn. V)q][7| 

+[(7|.vk].<l7i+[(c/T|.v)q].iiTi=C (3) 

Subtracting (2) from (3) and neglecting the term containing dy\.dy\, 


we get 


r 


[(^/7l. v)q]. 7) 


ff [( 71. v)q]. 1/71=0 


(4) 


* Thus if P=(Ar, v, r), Q=-{x+X, y4Y,z+Z), ■>7=(X, Y, Z), then 

[{V . V)q]- ^=(9«/a^;XH/ovbr)Y2f(9<r/ac)Z^+{0W3^+0''78r)yz 

f +t0i//3c+0i>'/0x)ZX-i-(0/i/3>’+3t)/0A’)XY 
=aX2+bY2 |-cZ2+2/YZ4-2gZXi-2/iXY (sdy). 
it may be noted that y operatet only on q and not on 'Q . 
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Since V operates on q but not on "q (i.e. "q is treated as constant), 
[(^/■q.V)q].^={rfTq- V)(q.*q)=</7i.v(q.T1) (5) 

Also, V(q. *q)=(q. V) "q+Cq . v) q+qx curl q+'qx curl q 

=Cq. V) q+‘qxcurl q (6) 

as V operates on q but not on "q. Hence from (4), (5) and (6), 
we have 

[Cn- V)q].d‘q+[Cq. V)q-(Vxq)x 'q]. ^fq=0 
or [2(71. v)q— (V xq)x ■q].rfTl=0. 

But the normal at QCq) is perpendicular to the tangent vector d‘T\^ 
therefore, it must be in the direction of the vector 

2(71 . V)q-(V Xq)X 7l=2/‘(7i)=27l/(n) (say) 
hence (71 . v)q=/(71)-fKV xq)x 71. (7)' 

The unit vector n is in the direction of 7i; j.e. is in the direction of the 
normal at Q. 

From (1) and (7), it follows that the velocity at O is 

q+dq=q-fKvxq)X7i-i-/Cq) (8) 

Thus the velocity at Q consists of the following three parts : 

(1) The velocity q at P, the velocity of translation which carries the 
element as a whole. 

(2) The velocity i (V X q)x 71 due to rotation, carries the element 
as a whole with angular velocity i V X q. 

(3) A velocity /(71) relative to P, which is in the direction of the 
nofmal/(7i) to the quadric of the system of central quadrics {(71. v)q}. 71 
=const., on which Q lies. This part of the motion is called a pure 
strain and is characteristic of any deformable substance. 

Note. The pure strain motion is such that lines drawn parallel to 
the three perpendicular axes of symmetry of a centra] quadric under- 
go elongation at a uniform rate. Figure illustrates the deformation of 
a sphere to an ellipsoid. 
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Ex. (i) Show that the most genet al displacement of a fluid clement consists of a 
ourc strain compounded with a rotation. 

(ii) Give a phj sical interpretation when the motion of the fluid is irrotational. 

{Del 1953) 

[(ji) When the molion is irrotational, curl q=ci>=0. Physically interpreted, it 
imeans that the relative displacement of a fluid element consists of a pure strain 
■together with motion of translation only.] 

1.50. Flow. If A, P be any two points in a fiuid, then f q. dr is called 

J A 

the flow along the path from A to P. It is evident that when velocity 
potential exists, i.e. q~ — s/tf), then 

F>!ow=— I V0.rfr=0A~ 0p- 

Circulation. The flow round a closed curve C is known as circulation; 
and is usually denoted by F. Thus 

r=:J q.dr. 

fObviously, when a single-valued velocity potential exists, circulation 
■round C is zero ; it being equal to 
Stokes’ tlieorem. This theorem deals with the concept of rotation in 
terms of circulation and states as under : 

If q is the velocity vector point Junction and S is a surface bounded 
by a curve C, then 

J q.dr-— J^curl (j.dS ; i.e, r=| tp .ndS 

where the unit normal vector n at any point of S is drawn in the sense 
in which a right-handed screw would move when rotated in thesense of 
description of C. 

Proof. Firstly, we observe that any surface can be divided up into a 
netv/ork of small meshes or curvilinear parallelograms and integra- 
ting round all these parallelograms, all the integrals will cancel, be- 
cause each integration-path is des- 
cribed in two opposite directions 
except those round the bounding 
curve C. Thus, 

circulation round C=sum of the 
circulations in all the meshes. 

Therefore, it is sufficient to consi- 
der the theorem for a single mesh, 
or since each mesh can be divided 
into two curvilinear triangles, it 
suffices to consider the theorem for 
a single triangular mesh ABC (say) whose sides are of infinitesimal 
length. Let J), £, F be the mid-jioints of the sides and P the cent- 
ffoid of this triangle. [Fjg. p. 31]. lLct us set 
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stokes’ theorem 


3 ! 



AB=x ; BC=y ; CA——(xA-y)- 

Let qjn stand for the value of q at M. Then setting contour ABC=1, 
-we get 

J q.dr=AB.q7~-BC.qx3A-CA.qB 

=x.qF-f y-qo— (.x-T-y) qE 
=i-.(qF-qE)-ry. Cqo— qE). 

'.Since qp— qp=(PF.V)qp; qn— qP=i:{PE.V)qp 

therefore, by subtraction, qF—qE=(FF-V)qp=—?(y.'7')qp. 

Similarly qo— qE=i(x.V)qp ; replacing F by D. 

"With these values, the last integral can be written as 

q.*=:i[y(x. v)-x{y.v)] . q? 

=l [(xxy)x V] .qp 

=Kxxy).(vxqp) ( 1 ) 

Now nd'5=J(xxy), where dS is the area of A ABC 


I n.(V xq) t/5’=i(xxy).(v xq) 


Prom (1) and (2) 


J q . dr= J n . (V ,< ^dS 


Hence by summation, n-e yet the circulation round any closed curve 
■C as 


J^q.dr~J^n,(V Xq)dS. 


Note. Stokes’ theorem is true for any vector F ; the use of velocity 
vector q in place of F simply reflects its hydrodynaraical interpreta- 
tion. 

Ex. The circle is situated in a two-dimensional shear flow with 

-i/=O,v=0'. f-ind the circulation in the circle (i) by direct calculation and (ii) by 
integration of the vorticity. 
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[§ 1.51 


1.51. Kehin’s circulation theorem. The circulation T around anv 
material closed curve moving with the inviscid fluid is constant for all 
times, pro\ided the external forces are conservative and derivable from 
a single valued potential function x and the density is a function of the 
pressure only. 

For a closed material curve C, the circulation T is defined by 

r= J q.dr. 

[la o 

For barotropic flow of a perfect fluid under conservative system of 
forces, the acceleration vector is irrotationaF so that dqldt= — vlf, 
hence (1) reduces to 

dT "" <1-)]=^- f (2) 

Since all the quantities involved in the integral (2) are single valued, 
the change expressed in [H— ^q-jc on passing once round the circuit 
is zero. Hence 

dridt=0 ^ r=const ; independent of t. (3) 

As the substantial derivative dfdt is involved, this means that the 
constancy of circulation is a fluid-bound property, i.e. one that is 
carried about with the fluid particles. The Quid contour C involved 
in the F-definition moves with the fluid particles. 

Note : This theorem may be generalized, vide Chapter VI. 

1.52. Helmholtz’s >orticity theorems 

(1) The product of the cross-section and vorticity at any point on a 
vortex filament is constant along the filament. 

Let C be a reducible circuit 
abedef gh a Areiv/n on the 
surface S' of a vortex tube. 

Then 

r= I q . dt= curl q . ndS 
j c J s 

Since (fi.n=0, we have 
r=0 ; I.e. the circulation in 
any reducible circuit drawn on the surface of a vortex tube is zero. 
Such a circuit f ghabedef can be taken to consist of two cross- 
sections of a vortex tube joined by close parallel lines (See Fig.). Thus, 

* This statement needs a proof (must be inserted here) which follows readily 
from Euler’s equation of motion ; i/q/r//=F— (l/p)yp=— V.'— V/’=— so 
that '7//' Although Euler’s equation of motion is dealt with later on, 

(vide §2.10), the above theorem is placed here for convenience ; for its frequent 
use is made of in some sections which follow. 
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0= jq.</r=Jq. A+jq.rfr+Jq.i/r+Jq. f/r. 
fgha ab bcde ef 

In the limit, the flows along ab and ef cancel out ; the two cross- 
sections reduce to two oppositely oriented circuits Qand Ca enclosing 
the vortex tube. Hence 


0=Jq.dr— Jq. </r => rci=rc 2 (1) 

fghaf edcbe 

Thus, the circulation along any circuit enclosing the vortex tube 
is the same. The stre?tgth of a vortex lube is defined as the circulation 
around any circuit enclosing the tube. If (it is the vorticity and A the 
normal cross-section of the vortex tube, supposed small, then 


r= 



<0 .ds— 1 o> I .4— 6j/t=constant, by (1). 


Hence, in particular, otiAi—essAz 

Note. We have proved that at the instant considered, circulation in 
every .simple circuit embracing the tube arid described on its surface 
is constant: and not that circulation is time-invariant. However, time- 
independence of circulation is guaranteed only for barotropic inviscid 
fluids under conservative body forces : a consequence of Kelvin’s 
circulation theorem. 

(2) When pressure is a function of density and inviscid fluid moves 
under conservative forces, the vortex lines move with the fluid. 

Consider a vortex tube and take any . 

small simple circuit Cj on its wall [of j ^ 

surface area Si=dA], not encircling it. 

Then 

r= J q.rfr=|^ curl q.nrf5=0 

(•.' (j).n = 0). 

Thus, the flux of rotation vector across 
this small element dA, i.e. the circulation along its contour has the 
constant value zero. But according to Kelvin’s circulation theorem, 
constancy of circulation is a fluid-bound property ; therefore circula- 
tion and hence the flow across this surface element dA, considered as 
a fluid surface, must always be zero for all times. By piecing together 
all these areas dA and so obtaining the whole vortex tube, we see 
that the total flow across its wall, considered as a fluid surface, must 
always remain zero. In other words, those fluid elements which at 
one time form a vortex tube form it for all times, i.e. the fluid particles 
within the vortex tube always remain there. Thus a vortex tube (and 
hence a vortex filament) is always composed of the same fluid ele- 
ments and so moves with the fluid as if vorticity in it is frozen. 
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(3) A vortex tube cannot have an end within the fluid. Suppose the- 
vortex tube terminates abruptly at A. Let 
C be a circuit embracing the vortex tube 
and lying wholly in the fluid. With C 
as an edge describe surfaces S’, and 5™ 
lying wholly within the fluid ; intersecting 
the vortex tube in the circuit C, and not 
intersecting it at all. Now 



rc=rci=r : the strength of the vortex tube. 

But rc=0, from the consideration of S’™ as there is no vortex tube. 
We have therefore arrived at a contradiction. Hence the vortex tube 
cannot end in the fluid : it must either be a closed loop (e.g. torus) 
lying wholly in the fluid or end on the boundary of the fluid. 

Ex. (d) Define (i) Vorfleity, (ii) Vortex line, (iii) Vortex filament, and prove 
the following: 

(1) The product of the cross-section and angular velocity at any point on a 
vortex filament is constant all along the vortex filament and for all times. 

(2) The vortex lines move with the fluid. \Alig 1963, 56 ; Mad 59 ; Osm 59] 


(b) If > investigate the nature of the motion of 

the liquid. * lA/ig 1963 ; Bom 63] 

Exp. 1. (i) Pro\e (hat die necessary and suflicient condition that the vortex lines 
may be at right angles to the stream tines is 


u,v. 


IV=[1 


/30 

\9x ’ 


3 ^ 30 \ 
"dy ’ 3z ) 


where p and 0 arefimctlons of x,y, z and t. 

(ii) Find the necessary and sufficient condition that votex lines may be at right 
angles to the sti earn lines. 

IBom 1963 ; Mad 59 ; Osm 63] 


Sol. The vortex lines and the stream lines are the field lines of the vectors q 
and curl q (=ce) To establish the necessity, consider the differential equation 
q . f/r— 0. ’The condition that this differential equation is integrable is known 
to be 

q . curl q=0 =)■ q.O)— 0. 

Thus, under this condition, which implies that vortex lines arc at_ right angles to 
the stream lines, the equation q . dr—0 is integrable. However, it is certainly not 
an exact equation ; because its exactness implies q=grad 0 and hence, curl q 
=0 ; i.e. vortex lines cease to exist. Hence, there exists an integrating factor 
(say) such that p-iq . dr~0 is an exact differential equation. Thus 

p“Jq . </r-=O=</0 =y- q=pV0' 

The three components of (1) are, what is the result required. 

To establish sufficiency* , we let 


q--|iV0. so that Vxq-VxW0) 

or ce=pcurl grad 0-l-grad (ix^^—grad px V 0 

Thus, q . a:=grad px V 0 • [by ( 1 )] 

Hence vortex lines cut stream lines at right angles. 


* To prove that q . curl q=0when q— p^0, we prove that q . </r— Ois inlcgrabi:.- 
Now q.dr-0 =i- pV0 • i.e. £f0=O (pp>^0). 

Hence 0=const. is the solution. 
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Exp. 2. In an incompressible fluid the \orticity at every point is constant in 
magnitude and direction. Prove that the components of velocity (ti, v, it') are 
solutions of Laplace’s equation. [Del 1955 ; Kuril 64 ; Mad 59, 5i] 

Sol. We are given that a>=cnrl q is constant, say c ; so that 
curl curl q=curl c=0 
or grad divq— 72 q =0 

Since div q=0, for incompressible fluids, by virtue of continuity equation (p. 40, 
the preceding equation reduces to 

V2q=0 =)■ V2«=0, Vu2=0, V-w^O. 

Ex. If q and q' are the velocities of some fluid particle relative to two frames 
of reference S, S' moving in any manner, the angular velocity of 5" relative 
to S being to, show that if the vorticities at P relative to S and S' are ^ and 'Q' , 
then 




Show also that if f, T' be the circulations in the same closed contour C, relative 
to S, S', then 

r=r+2| <0 \A, 

where A is the area enclosed by the projection of C on plane perpendicular to to. 


Exp. 3. Every particle of a mass of liquid Is revolving uniformly about a fixed 
axis with the angular velocity varying as the nth power of the distance from the axis. 
Show that the motion is irrotational only if n+2=0. , 

If a very small spherical portion of the liquid be suddenly solidified, prove that it 
will begin to rotate about a diameter with an angular velocity (n+2)/2 of that with 
which it was revolving about the fixed axis. [Alig 1962 ,• Dorn 52 ; Del 63] 


Sol. Since motion is symmetrical about r-axis, the problem may be consi- 
dered as 2-dimensional. If to is the angular velocity, we have co=/tr"k, whence 
from ordinary kinematics of Dynamics, we have 

q= to X r= .'Ir^k X (xi-t-j'j) 

Thus u=~Arny, v=Ar”x, r^=x-+y^. 

Now motion is irrotational if curl q=0. 


ue. 


dx 3y “• 


Since 

SL 

dx 


dx 


X 

r 


^A(r”-i-nx^r”-^}, 


3L 

dy 

i!L.- 

dy 


■■—A(r’’+ny^rn~^) 



substitutions in (1) provide 

2/lr’'+n.4rn-2(Ji:2+>'2)=0 or /l(n-}-2)r«=0. 


Since r^O, we must have n+2—0. 


The required angular velocity tOi=l curl ^=i(n-{-2)(Ar”k). , 

Thus, ' t0i=}{«-f2)to. 

1.60. Irrotational motion and velocity potential. If the motion is 
irrotational, the velocity potential necessarily exists, and conversely, 
if the velocity potential exists, the motion is necessarily irrotational. 
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Let the motion of a fluid in a simply 
tional. Let A be any fixed point and 
P any arbitrary point in the region 
under consideration. We join A and 
P by two different routes ABP and 
ACF both lying in the region in 
question. 

By Stokes' Theorem, applied to the 
closed curve ABPCA 


connected region be irrota- 



Jq.dr+Jq.dr=Jn.(V (I) 

ABP PC A s 

where S is the surface lying entirely in the fluid having ABPCA for its 
rim. Since the motion is irrotational, V xq=0 so that from (1), we 
get 

jq.dr=|q. Jr=— (say). (2) 

ABP ACP 

Clearly is a scalar point function depending on the position of P 
alone (for A is fixed) and not on the various routes from A to P. 


Consider now a point Q very close to P such that the velocity vector 
q may be constant along PQ. 

Let be the position vector of Q with respect to P so that PQ= "n* 
Then by (2), 

Jq.c/r= — ^Q. Thus, — ^q— (— ^p)=Jq.dr— Jq.dr 
ABPQ ABPQ ABP 


Hence, 


-(0Q-0p)=|q-*=‘n-q 

PQ 


( 3 > 


for q is constant along PQ. Since ^q— ^ p= "n . V^p (by Taylor’s 
series), we get from (3) 

7i.q=-'Ti, V 9 ^p q=-V(ifcp= — V0 (say) (4) 

because "fl is an arbitrary vector as Q is an arbitrary point. 

Thus when the motion is irrotational, there does exist a velocity 
potential connected with velocity vector by the relation (2). 

Conversely, let the velocity potential exist, so that q= — V0. 

But VXq=t— VX(V0)]=O 

because the curl of the gradient of a scalar point function is 7ero. 

Therefoie, the condition curl q = 0, ensures that the motion is irrota- 
tional, 
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Cor. WJjen the external forces are conservathe and arc derived from 
a single-valued potential and pressure is a function of density only, then 
if once the motion of a non-viscous fluid is irrotational, it remains 
irrotational ever afterwards. 

If the motion is initially irrotational, the circulation is zero for every 
closed circuit. But the circulation in any such circuit is constant for 
all times and therefore remains zero for all times. Hence, at any sub- 
sequent time, by Stokes' Theorem, 



dS=0, or, cur! q=0 ; i.e. <0=0 


Hence the irrotational motion is permanent. 

Ex. 1. Point oat the important physical distinction that exists in the character 
of rotational and irrotational motion of a perfect iluid, and prove the theorem 
that if in a perfect fluid under the action of a consenative svstem of forces a 
velocity potential ever exists there v^ill alsvajs exist a velocity potential. 

iAgJ952-,Jad59\ 

Ex. 2. State and prove Stohes’ theorem and use it to obtam the theorem of the 
pennanence of irrotational motion. [Pb 195‘f\ 

Exp. 1- Dislinguisb between (i) stream lines, fii) palfis of the particlet in the case 
of motion of a perfect fluid. Obtain the equations of stream lines in fa) three- 
dimensional polar co-ordinates, (b) cylindrical co-ordinates when the motion is 
irrotational. [Del 1960, SO] 

Sol. Stream lines are the field lines of the velocity vector q and are determined 
by the equation 

qy.de^O. (1) 

If the motioa is irrotational. q=— grad 0, For the two systems we get 
space polar co-ordinates (r, 0, o) : dr=(dr, rdO, r sin 0 df). 


grad 0^ 






1 00 1 
r o'j’ r sin '•> g? / 


cylindrical co-ordinates (r, 0, :) ; dc=(dr, rd'i, dz). 


grad 0: 


/O0 

^or ’ 


1 C0 C0\ 

r o') ’ / 


Substitutions in (I) yield the results 


dr rdh r sin <i d-: 

— (o0/c'')~’ -0/0 (o0.'g">’~— il/c im ‘j; [cOlc?) 


_ dr rdO _ dz 

-iopidn ^/0(g0;'c‘b -idpicO' 

Exp. 2. Define circulation and pro-.e that the circulation in any dosed path mov- 
ing with the fluid is independent of time. 

Shov.- that if the reircity potential of an irrctalional fluid motion Is (AtrO c cos 0 
where {r. 0, o) are the polar co-ordinates of any point, the lines of flow lie ~or. the 
series of surfaces 


r=k sin- 0. 


lPbl948] 
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Sol. The differential equations for the stream lines in polar spherical co-ordi- 
nates are 


* 

<lT 


rdO r sin 0^/9 



(I) 


Here K=-^9CosO. 9r=— 9 cos 0 

^ =_J_ 1^ = 4 o sin 0, g J-f- £?--0 

0 r 0U rS • <f r sin 6 30 sin 0 

Thus (1) is equivalent to 

^ rdO r sin 0 J 9 

2rf cos O'” 9 sin 0 —cot 0 

The first two members give 

dr 2 cos 0 

Integration gives : log r=log k sin20, or r~k sin^O. 

Ex. I. Show that if the velocity potential of an irrotational fluid motion is equal 
-3 

to A(x^+y^+z-) - r tan'i 0>/.v) ; the lines of flow will lie on the series of 
surfaces 

(x^+y-+2^=k3 (xz-hys) '3 [Alig 1957 ; Jab 62] 

Ex. 2. The vorticity vector of every fluid particle inside an infinitely long 
circular cylinder of fluid parallel to Or, is uk, w constant, and zero outside the 
cylinder. Calculate the fluid velocity inside and outside this cylindrical vortex. 


1.61. Hydrodynamical singularities ; three-dimensional sources and 
dipoles. 

If the motion of a liquid consists of an outward symmetrical radial 
flow in all directions, issuing from a point, the point is called a simple 
source. 


If the total flow across a small surface surrounding the point source 
is A~m, then m is called the strength of the source. 

A sink is a negative source and hence m is negative. The idtimate 
combination of a source and a sink, placed indefinitely close to each 
other, is called the doublet. 

For a sink of strength ~m at B and source of strengths at /4, where 
BA=Ss, when 85 -^ 0 , m-^co, but mds->a finiteJimitp, then ft is termed 
the strength of the doublet. The direction BA gives the axis of the 
doublet. I 

Velocity potential of a source. The velocity < 7 r distant r from the 
source situated at jO, will be purely radial and hence a function of r 
only. With centre o and radius r, draw a sphere and consider a small 
area dS which subtends a small solid angle a at O. Then the flow 
through dS gives o5 m—Zr-qr, hence 
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where n is a unit radial vector. We infer from (1) that q=~v(nilr) 
and hence motion is irrotational. Thus, 

■0 exists and is given by 

<P=m/r. (2) 

Velocity potential of a point doublet. W. 

For a sink —m at B and source m at 
A, by superimposing their fields, we 

,'+m 

^ r+Sr r r(r+Sr) \<> 

Let AN be perpendicular to PB pro- ^ 

<duced, then 

BrA=BN^-AB cos Q. 

Thus, y 45 .cos 0/r(r-l-Sr). (3) 

Now, as y4->jB along BA, nt-^co, AB->0, but m .AB-^lx, then the 
■velocity potential of a doublet is 

0 =[x cos 8 /r\ 


y 


^ cos 0 3 / 1 ^ 

Cor. Since — = 1 ^* 


it follows that velocity potential due to a doublet may be obtained 
from that of a source by differentiation in the direction of the axis of 
the doublet. 

30 2 (i cos G 

Note. Radial Veto city =:—^= — ^ — • 

1 30 tv sin 6 

‘Cross-radial Velocity^ — = 3 — . 


1 30 tv sin 6 

Cross-radial Velocity^ — = 3 — . 

r cjq r 

1.70. Equation of continuity or conservation of mass. Let p denote 
the density of the fluid at a point P(r) of the mass of the fluid con- 
tained in any closed surface S jfixed in space and containing a volume 
V. The continuity equation is based upon the following maxim. 

The rate at which the mass of fluid inside any volume is increasing 
is equal to the source rate of mass within the volume minus the rate at 
which mass flows out through the surface of the volume. 

Now, if mass of the fluid within this fixed ^ 

surface is m, then 

( 1 ) / 

3 / 3tjv^ Jv3I f . Tj 

since volume does not vary with time. L y 

Further, if i? is the source rate of mass per 

unit volume, then the fluid mass generated ^ 


Also the rate at which mass flows pq . dS 
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The above maxim now provides the mathematical formulation 

= Rdv— J^div (pq)f/i; [by Div. theorem] 

or (pq)— (4) 

The result (4) will hold for any arbitrarily chosen volume V. Hence 
the integrand itself must vanish and the continuity equation can be 
written as 

0p/3r+div (pq)=7?. (5) 

For the very special but important case, when R—0, the source-free 
equation of continuity is 


. ap/a/+div (pq)=0. (6) 

T4ote 1. In the absence of sources within the surface, i.e,wheni?=0, 
the continuity maxim simply reads thus ; 


‘The increase in the mass of the fluid within the fixed surface during 
the time St must be equal to the excess of the mass that flows in over 
the mass that flows out in the same interval S?.’ 


Note 2. The forms (3') and (5) or (6) are known as the integral and 
dilferential forms of the equation of continuity. 


Cor. 1. Since V) (pq)=p (V .q)4-q.(Vp), the equation of continuity 
may be written asi 


3r 


^(q. 


Since q=zn-fvj-H 


tV)p-fp(V .q)=0 or j4-p{V.q)=0. 

cOtp) 3(vp) , 3(u’p) 


Ilk ; V . (p q)= 


dx dy dz 
the equation of coihtinuity (7) can be put in the Cartesian form 


££_ 

dt 


+ 


Id 


+ ^(VP)+^(WP)=0 


or 


3p 


CP 


.3P__i ..,?P 


dt ^ ox ^ dy dz dy^dz 


\dx ^dy^dz J 


( 7 ) 


Cor. 2. If the fluid be incompressible, dpjdt—Q, so that the equation 
of continuity reduces to 


V.q=0, or 


3.V 3 J dz 


Thus the velocity vector qis Solenoidal. Obviously (V .q) gives the 
rate of volume expansion of a fluid element. For this reason, it may 
be called dilatation or expansion. 
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Cor. 3. If the motion is irrotational, q=— grad 0, and hence 

div q=0, ^ v20=O by (5) Laplaces' equation 

Cor. 4. For the incompressible irrotational flow and' 

q=— V^) we obtain from (5) 

'7-(p——R (Poisson’s equation) 

Note. Since div q=—(,d?l(lt)l?, we can interpret div q as the relative 
rate at which the density is decreasing. Thus, div q>0 => {dpldt)<0' 
and consequently an attenuation of the fluid at the point considered ; 
hence the term divergence. 


Ex. t What physical significance is implied in the equation of continuity ? 
Express the equation of continuity in the form 

Op/BO+div (Fq')=0. [q denotes the velocity vector] [DeJ 1960] 

Ex. 2. By taking any region in a fluid bounded by a closed surface, show thaf- 
(he equation of continuity is 

|f-+V • (PV)-O. 


What is the physical meaning of y x V=0 ? 

When this condition is satisfied and the motion is steady, show that the equation 
of continuity can be put in the form 

01 Pi 

where pi=p^, Oi=p'0i V=— y0. {Mad 1957) 

Exp. 1. A pulse travelling alone a fine straight uniform tube filled with gas causes 
the density at tune t and distance x fiom the origin nhere the selocity is Ug to 
become po <;>{vt—x). Prose that the \elocity u {at time t and distance x from the 
origin) IS ghen by 

. (Un—v) 0(tt) 

*”'■ 0{V^X) ' 


Sol. The equation of continuity in the present case is 


Since 


a. 

d‘ '^dx 


(efO=0 


or 


?i. 4-r. 9" j.,, 
^ ^ +" 



P=Fo 0(®t— Ar)=fo 0W say, [by hypothesis] 

§P_ ^ ^ _ 

dx dz dx dz ’" 0 ^ 


(I)- 


With these 


dp dd) Tjz 
values (I) reduces to 


®0'(r)— 0(r) '^iij%z~tt 0'(r)=O {gx——^z) 

or dll d(h - 

v~u 

Integrating this equation, we get 

log (v-H)-(-log 0=log A 
(«-!/) 0=A. 

At any time r, when x=0, u^ug, so that 0{vt—x)=p{vt). Hence 

A-(V-Ilg) 0(vt) 
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• or 


(v-u) (p{vt) 




Ex. For a fluid in motion, explain the process of differentiation following the 
stream lines and derive the equation of continuity. 

A gas is moving in a uniform straight tube. Prove that if the density be 
f{at~x) at a point, where t is the time and x is the distance of the point from 
an end of the tube, its velocity is 


af(at—x)+(v—a)f(at) 

where v is the velocity at that end of the tube and o is a constant [Bom 1952] 
2. If g is the resultant velocity at any point of a fluid which is moving irro- 

tationally in two dimensions, prove that 


[Ban 65 ; Bom 56-, 52; Del 65 ; Gat 59. 53 ; Gor 60 ; Jad 58 ; Mad 59, 57 ; 

Osm 63 ; Pb 50 ; Pna 60] 

Sol. Since the motion is irrotational and density is constant, we have 

92=0*24.0^2 ; 0 „ 4 . 0 „„=:O (1) 

where suffixes indicate partial derivatives. 


To get the form of we have to appeal to Laplacian expansion 
VH^b)=aV-b+bV^a+2iVo) • (V*) 
where we put a=b=g to obtain 

V2g^=2[g\7^g+iV9n (2) 

Now V292=V2(0^24-0 v 2) = V20*2 + V20/ 

=2[0^VZ0*4-(V0*12]4-2[0„v20„+(V0v) 21, as in (2) 

=2[(V0*)2+(V0v)^l [••• V20x=0(V=0)/a.r=O. etc.] 

=2[(i0x*+j0v*)”+(* 0*v+i 

=4[02xx+02w] I'*' 0!<V=^xx] (2) 

Further, taking the gradient of first of (1) we get 

9V9=0* V0*+0vV0v 

= i(0* 0*a:+0v 0a«l+i(0x 0tf*+0« 0w)‘ 

9-(V<7)^=(0-»+0®v) (0V+0*«) I'-’ 0vv=-0»r] 

or (V9)2=02**+02 x„ by (I) ('*> 

From (3) and (4) we get V29-=4(\7^r)2 ; whence (2) yields 
4(V9)2=2[9 V29+(V9)-1=4> (V<7)^=9 '7=9 1 
which is the required result. 

1.71. Equation of continuity in the Lagrangian method. Let us 
consider a fluid particle of infinitesimal volume dv and density p ut 
time t. Since the mass of the fluid-particle is invariant as it moves 
about, we must have 


£ 

dt 


(p dv)=0 


p (ft;=const.=po f/fo (say), 

■ where pg dvg refers to the mass of the particle in its initial position. 


(I) 
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'In cartesian rectangular co-ordinates 

dv—dx dy dz ; dv^=da db dc ; 
dx dy dz—J da db dc 
•where J=d(x, y, z)/d(a, b, c). 

Thus in the present notation, the equation of continuity (1) becomes 

P-^=Po- 


Note. It is not necessary that ro=<ji-i-5j+ck should be the initial 
position vector. Any variable vector which can serve to identify a 
particle and which changes continuously from one particle to another 
will serve the purpose. 


Ex. Explain the difference between Eulerian and Lagrangian methods in Hydro- 
•dynamics, and deduce the equation of continuity in each case. {Ban 1947) 


Exp. Show that in the motion of a fluid in two dimensions if the co-ordinates {x,y) 
■of an element at any time be expressed in terms of the initial co-ordinates {a, b) 
-and the time, the motion is irrotational, if 


dix,x) diy.y'i n 
■d{a,b) ■*■ 3 ( 0 . 6 )-" 


[Jab \960\ 


Sol. Ifn, are V the components of velocity parallel to co-ordinate axes, then 
x=u ; 


Also 0 fL-. 0 £ 0 £. . 0 « 

da dx da dy da’ db ~dx db dl' db 

-and two more expressions for 8v/0o and dvidb. Now 

d(x,x) , d(y,yK (^ 0 Z._ 0 Z 9Z.\ 

3(0, 6) ^ 3 ( 0 , 6) ' 3 “ db db 30 / \ 3 o 36 db da/ 

c= 3 £.('il 3 £ , 3 ", 

36V3X da dy da/ da\dx db'^dX 06 / 

3_t/3l ^j. 3£_ 3L\_iZ.('SL 3-"' ■ 3^ Sv \ 

db\dx da dy da/ 0oV0x 36 3 y 06 / 

_3«_/3^ ^—3^. 0Z.\-i-32L/^ 0^_3Z. 0 £.\ 
dy ^36 da 30 06 / dx V0O 06 00 06 / 

==/' 3 iL- 3 i' VSf. 3 t _dy_ 3 f.\=/^_ 3 ^i\ d(x. y) 

\3;r 3yA3o 36 30 db / ^dx 3y/0(o,6)* 

Now 0(x,y)/3(o, 6 ) 7^0 by virtue of Lagrangian equation of continuity, there- 
‘fore 


d{x,x) d(y,y) „ 

'd{a, b) ■*■ 0 ( 0 , b) 

if and only if ~ = 0 , i.e. only if the motion is irrotational. 

ox py 

1.72. Equivalence of the Eulerian and the Lagrangian forms of the 
equation of continuity. For the sake of simplicity, we transform 
•equation of continuity in Lagrangian form to the Eulerian form. As 
such, we differentiate the form p/=po and get 


J(dpldt)-[-f((fJ/dt)=0. (I) 
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Since dJjdt—J div q (§0.50, p 7) ; equation (1) reduces to 
(i/p/i/l)+p div q=0. 

Conversely, iet ^+P div q=0 be the Eulerian’s continuit 3 f-ccndi- 
tion so that, setting /div ({—(dJjdi), we have 


This leads to p/=constant=po (say), which is the Lagrangian form- 
of continuity condition. 

Hence the two forms are essentially equivalent. 

Ex. Find the equation of continuity in the Lagrangian method and show that if 
is equivalent to 

(rfp///)+pdivq=0. . (AgJ953). 

1.720. Enlerian form of continuity condition via Lagrangian system. 
Let p(r, /) be the mass per unit volume of a homogeneous fluid at 
any point r and time t. 

Then the mass of any finite volume V is 

»i=|v p(l (I> 

If F is a material volume having no sources or sinks within its 
medium, then putting F—<? in § 1.301, p. 22, (i.e. Reynold’s transport 
theorem), we get 

IS- 

We take it as a principle that the mass of a material volume does 
not change so that d/n/dt=0. Now this is truefor an arbitrary volume,, 
and hence the integrand itself must vanish everywhere, it being a. 
continuous function. Hence 

dpjdt+p div q=0. (!)• 

Notes. 1. If we put F=p/ in the Reynold’s transport theorem, wt 
have 


= by(l) 

2. In the above derivation, the material volume has been permitted' 
to move in the Lagrangian fashion. But the result obtained is identi- 
cal with Euler’s approach in which the surface is held fixed. In view 
of this fact, § 1.72 is indeed superfluous. 
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§1.73. Equation of continuity in orthogonal cnrrilinear coordinates. 
Let p denote the density of the fluid at Fly., p, y) and with this point 
.as centre construct a small 
cur\'ilinear parallelop;ped with 
•edges of length lively, 
h^dy (see adjacent Fig.). Let 
the components of the velo- 
city vector q in the (a, p, y) 
directions be (q,, qs)- The 
■continuity equation is based 
upon the following maxim : 

The rate at which the mass of 
JJuid inside any volume is in- 
creasing is equal to the source 
rate of mass within the volume mitius the rate at which mass flows out 
through the surface of the volume. 

Now, if mass of the fluid within this fixed surface is m, then 

|^= dad^dy~^=hji2h3 dyd^dy^ ( 1 ) 

because volume does not vary with time. Further, if R is the source 
late of mass per unit volume, then the fluid mass generated is 

Rdv=Rhftih3,dyd^dy. (2) 

Also, the rate at which mass flows ,pq.i/S (3) 

The above maxim now provides the mathematical formulation 
3ni „ , f 

(4) 

To calculate the value of the integral in (4), we need find the flux of 
vector pq across all the six faces of the surface. Now flux across the 
•curvilinear area ,45CZ) is oqft^d^h-dy^f{afi,y)sav, hence the flux 
across the faces AJB.CoD., and A^BiC^D^ shall be f(y+ldy, p. y) and 
/{y—ldy, [J, v) respectively. Thus, the net flux across these two 
faces is 

f{y+ldy, P, y)-f{y-lda., p, y^^dy == dyd^dy ~ {oqJi^lu)- 

cy- dy 

Similarly, the net flux across the faces A^AiD^D^ and is 

dydpdy d{pqzhjii)ld?‘ ; 

-and that the net flux across the faces A^A^BoBj^ and C^DJ)Xz is 
dyd^dy ofpqaMs)/^-/-. 

Summing now over all the six faces, the total flux of pq is 
[^(P9iVt3)-r ^(P72/i3^h)+ ~ (pq3fti/i2)]a'2«/p<fY=Jgpq • dS (5) 
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Substitutions from (1), (2), (5) into (4) yield 

+^(p92Vii)+ ^(p(?3M2)] =7?. 


( 6 ). 


Note. If there are no sources within the surface, R—Q ; which 
implies that the increase m the mass of fluid within the surface in any 
time Si must be equal to the excess of the mass that flows in over the 
mass that flows out. And the equation of continuity in that case 
reduces to 


If + ^(P^2/^3/b)+ ^(P93/b/'2)] = 0. (7) 

Exp. Obtain equation of continuity of an inviscid fluid in ortiiogonal curviiinear 
coordinates by using the expression for div of a vector. Hence deduce the same 
in cylindrical and spherical polar coordinates. 

Sol. Let Cl, Co, 03 denote unit vectors tangent to the coordinate curves at any' 
point. 

Let q =^161+9262 +93C3 

so that {qi, <72. qs) are velocity components of q along c^, 63, 63 respectively. 

The equation of continuity is 

|f+7-(P?)-=0 W- 


We know from vector calculus that for any vector point function f, with usual 
notation [Vide §0.20(2), p. 4]. 

where 

Replacing / by pq and/i by pq^, etc. we get 

V • (Pq)= ;^^]^^|^^(P9l/'2^'3)+^(P92^''3/'l)+^(P73^*lM ^ (2)! 

Hence the equation of continuity is, by (1) and (2) 

(i) For cylindrical coordinates', //i=l, //2=/', hx=\ (a, p, Y)=(r, q, z). Withi 
(^'i, 92. 93) 1” ‘be (r, 0, zj-directions, (3) provides 

sf ■' t [8T(m.')+|-»+ k ]"” 

(ii) For spherical coordinates : hx=1.,ho—r,h3=r sinO, (o, p, x)s(r, 6, 9). With'/ 
(9i, 92. 93) ju the (r, q, 9)-dircctions, (3) provides 

If W r-iET ^(P^3)=0. 

Ex. 1. Obtain the equation of continuity in generalized orthogonal system of 
coordinates and deduce the equation of continuity (i) in spherical polar coordi- 
nates, and (ii) in cylindrical coordinates. (£>e/ 2957 ,57> 
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Ex. 2. Show that if X, be the orthogonal coordinates and if (k, v, w) be the 
corresponding component velocities, the equation of continuity is 

g7+ pO/ri+Wa+ifSal+Zii ^ (p« /;jA(pv)+/,3 ^ (pH')=0, 

where +{^)^ > and rj, Jj, Jg are respectively the- 

sums of the principal curvatures of the three orthogonal surfaces. 

If the motion is steady, deduce the equation in spherical polar coordinates for 
a liquid and show that for irrotational flow, the velocity potential 0 satisfles- 
Laplace’s equation. [Lkit 1959] 

Ex. 3. If a thin stratum of liquid moves irrotationally on the surface of a- 
sphere, prove that the velocity potential 0 satisfies 



30X , 020 
9o/ 0“^ 


=0. 


Obtain the general solution of this differential equation. 


[Bom 1955]' 


1‘74. Equation of continuity in cylindrical coordinates. Let p denote 
the density of the fluid at (r, 0, z) and with this point as centre cons- 
truct a small curvilinear parallelepiped with edges of length dr, rdQ, 
dz (See Fig.). Let the components of the velocity vector q in the 
(r, 0, z)-directions be (^i, q^, respectively. The continuity equation^ 
is based upon the following maxim : 



The rate at which the mass of fluid inside any volume is increasing- 
is equal to the source rate of mass within the volume minus the rate at 
which mass flows out through the surface of the volume. 


Now, if mass of the fluid within this fixed surface is m, then 


(pr dQ dr dz)=^rdP) dr dz — (1) 

because volume does not vary witli time. Further if R is the source 
rate of mass per unit volume, then the fluid mass generated is 

' R dv=R rdOdrdz (2) 
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Also, the rate at which mass flows out==+J^ pq • dS (3) 

The above maxim now provides the mathematical formulation 

(4) 

To calculate the value of the integral in (4), we need find the flux of 
-vector pq across all the six faces of the surface. Now flux across the 
■ curvilinear area LM through P is pqi rdQdz=f(r, 0, z) say ; hence the 
flux across the faces ABCD and A'B'C'D' shall be f{r—\dr, 0, r) and 
f(j--\-ldr,Q,z) respectively. Thus, the net flux across these two 
'faces is 

fir+\ dr, 0, z)—f{r—\dr, 0, z)=dr |y -=drdedz r). 

Similarly, the net flux across the faces AA'D’DA and BB’C'CB is 
dr dQ dz dipgz)ldQ ; 

.and the net flux across the faces AA'B’BA^ and D'C'CDD' is 

^d%dz di^qafildz. 

Summing now over all the six faces, the total flux of pq is 

fp9iO+g|-(P?2)+^(?93'')J dr (70 (5) 

Substitutions from (1), (2) and (5) into (4) yield 

For the very special but important case, when P.—O —c "“t 

lr+T[i <^’■'•>+1- 'p"')-!- 5T 'p’*'-> I""- ™ 

Ex. Develop from first principles the polar form of the equation of continuity 
for two-dimensional incompressible flow 

8(«r)/0r-f-8t>/8o=O- 

If, in a particular flow, «=— 51 cos Op-, determine the value of c and find the 
magnitude of the resulting velocity g. [Ans : ^ sin e/r% 9=ii/r-] 

r75. Equation of continuity in spherical polar coordinates. Let p 
denote the density of the fluid at F(r, 0, 9) and with this point as 
centre construct a small curvilinear parallelopiped with edges of 
length dr, rdd, r sinOrfo (See Fig.). Let the components of the velo- 
city vector q in the (r, 0, 9) directions be {q^, q^, q^ respectively. The 
continuity equation is based upon the following maxim : 

The rate at which the mass of fluid inside any yolitme is increasing 
is equal to the source rate of mass within the volume minus the rate at 
.which mass flows out through the surface of the volume. 

Now, if mass of the fluid within this fixed surface is m, then 

•|-(pr“ sin 0 dr dQ do)=r” sin 0 dr dd do ^ 
o« ct ot 


(1) 
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t)ecause volume does not vary vvith time. Further if R is the source 
cate of mass per unit volume, the fluid mass generated is 



Also, the rate at which mass flows out of the surface=| pq . dS (3) 
The above maxim now nrovides the mathematical formulation 
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Substitutions from (1), (2), (5) into (4) yield 

i" iin o[®'" ® sin 0) + A(p^ 3 ,) 

For the very special but important case, when R=0, we get 


( 6 )- 


-l-L 

dt +r“ 


dr 


imr-y 


1 


rCpg. sin 6)- 


1 


r sin 0 aO r siTO ^^P73)=0. (7) 

Ex. F/;/4 the source-free equatirn of contimtUy of an imiscul fluid in cylindrical 
and spherical poloi coordinates, by using the expression for di\ of a vector. 

Sol. (i) Let the components of the velocity vector q in the (r, 0, z).directions 
be (9i. 92. 9a). The source-free equation of continuity is- 

3p/3r+div (pq)=0 (1) 

Setting f=pq in the expression for div (/•/!)+ and using 

(1) we obtain 


(2) 


(ii) Let the components of the velocity vector q in the (i, 0, (p)-direclions bc- 
(9i, 92. 93). Setting f=pq in the expression (in spherical polar coordinates) for 


diy r 

and using (I) we get 


1 d f \ I 1 

72" ^^'^■■'il+rsinO 


I# 


-+-k 


9o 

|-(sin 0?92)-i- 


r sin 6 01? 

_1 9p9 a 

r sin 0 0<^ 


(3) 


0/ 'T r- 0r'' ‘ r sin 0 0 q 

1'76. Some symmetrical forms of the equation of continuity. When 
the motion possesses certain symmetrical properties, the equation of 
continuity 'can always be simplified. We shall consider three such 
useful cases.! 

(i) Spheriejal symmetry. Here motion is symmetrical about thc- 
centre and\ velocity q in the direc- 
tion OP isi a function of r and t 
only. Let us^consider two concentric 
spheres. Jvl^ss gained by the flow 
througliuhe inner suiface is 

4-y</. P=/(r, 0 (say) 

Mass lqst\3y the flow through the 
outer sur|facle 

(ir+dr, 0 

Mass betV^en the two spheres at 
time t 

=^47rr'p.5r 

Hence, by c(?ntinuity-principle. 


. 47: r^5r=/(r, O-ZO'+Sr, r)=_^ar=-Sr. 



(47r r- <7r.p) 


( 1 ) 


V 
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If p is constant, 0p/3r=O, hence 


51 


(say). (2) 

In a steady flow, F(t) shall be an absolute constant. 

Note. The relation (2) at once follows from §1.75(7), p. 50 by 
deleting the terms containing references to 6 and 9. The above 
derivation is from first principles. 

(ii) Cylindrical symmetry. Here the velocity q at any point P is 
perpendicular to a fixed axis OZ and is a function of t and r, where 
t is the time and r is the perpendicular distance of P from OZ. 

Consider two cylinders of radii r, r+Sr with OZ as axis, bounded by 
barrier planes at a unit distance apart. 

Rate of flow across the inner surface=p9. 2ur=f it, r) (say) (1) 

Rate of flow across the outer surface=/ (r, r-j-Br) (2) 


0 

Rate of change of mass =~ (p.2:tr. Br) 

at 

Hence, by the principle of continuity 

(dp/dt) 2w. Sr=/ (t, r)-f (t, r+Sr) 
=-Sr dfidr 
= -~Br d(pq 2nr)ldr. 


(3) 


Thus, 1^+4- ~ (pqr)=0 (4) 

If p is constant, dpjdt=0 and hence 

rg=Fit)—RV (say). (5) 

In a steady flow. Fit) is an absolute constant. 

Note. The relation (4) at once follows from §1'74(7), p. 48, by delet- 
ing the terms containing references to 0 and z. The above derivation 
is from first principles. 

(iii) Axial symmetry.* If the motion is such, tim velocity at P is in 
the plane XOP and depends only on x, S>, t iFig.) and motion is the 


* Axially symmetric flow is 3-dim. flow such that with a suitable choice of 
cylindrical polar coordinates (r, 0, 2) every physical variable is independent of 
6 ; or with a suitable choice of-'spalppolarrcoodinates (r. 0 . <3). every physical 
variable is independent of 9. 
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same in all the planes passing through a fixed axis OX, it is said to 

possess an axial symmetry. 



Consider a rectangle ABCD in the plane XOP with P as centre 
and with AP=Sx parallel to OX and AD=Boi perpendicular to OX. 
Let (h, v) be the components of 
velocity at P parallel and per- 
pendicular to OX, Let EF, GH 
be the centre-lines of the rect- 
angle as shown in the Fig. Then 
the area generated by EF on 
rotating about OX is 

2k a l)x. 

Area generated by GH on rotat- 5. 
ing about OyV is 

7t (a-f-i sa)" — ~ (a — sa)®=27r a Sa 
Rate at which mass crosses the area 2r. a Sx from below to above 
pv. 2k a 5.\=/i (/, X, a). 5x (say). 

Rate at which mass crosses the area 2k a Sa from left to right 
pu 2k a So)=f„ (t, X, a). Sa (say). 

Rate of gain of mass through the curved surfaces of the ring formed 
by the rotation of the rectangle 

— /i (^ Si— i Sa) Sx— /i (/, X, a-fl sa) 6x 

s- ^ ^ 

= — Sa:. da. - 

2 a 


D H C 

I '¥7. I 


E 

1 



tl 

F 


A 

t 

1 

I 

t 


A G 

w 

B 


M 

! 






0 

= — Sa:. sa — (pa 2k a). 

OOJ 

Rate of gain of mass through the plane faces of the ring 

(t, X — ^ Sx, a) Sa — {t, A:-f-^ Sat, a) Sa 
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=-sx.Sa-^ 

dx 

= — Sx. Sg-— (pu2~S)) 

oX 

The mass within the ring is p. 2-5. Bx. S5. 
Hence by conserving the mass we get 


2—5 S.Y. SG-f-S-Y 55 ^ (p 11 2— 5)-j"5'^'. 55 (of. 2— c3)=0 
at qx ooj 

■|7+^ (pw)T-L--|r {pf5)=0. 

Ql oX o> CW 


If p is constant, cp/3t=0, then the last equation can be written as 

5 ^-f|- (f5)=r0 or |-(«5)-f:^(c5)=0. 
a.Y 05 ^ a-v 05'^ '' 

Ex. Homogeneous liquid moves so that the path of any particle P lies in the 
plane POX, where OX is fixed axis. Prove that if OP—r and Z.XOPs=0, the 
equation of continuity may be written as 


^ (trsine)=0. 


where u, v are the component velocities along and perpendicular to OP in the 
plane POX and (i=cos 6. {Del 1956) 

1-77. Method of writing the continuity-conditions. Let p be' the density' of the 
fluid and construct a parallelepiped whose edges arc iJa:, [ul^, •/(!■( in any coordi- 
nate system. Write 


lengths of elements : Jda [id? vdy 

components of velocity : u v w 

To calculate the flux along the first length, take the negative derivative with 
regard to the first length of the product 

densityxyeloclty in the first direct iony.product of remaining lengths 

Then multiply this by the first length itself. Thus, the first flux is 

— ~ ~(?nnd^.vdr) 

/. otr 

Now calculate the remaining fluxes similarly ; add them up and equate this 
sum to the time derivative of the mass (i.e. pxds pd? vd-{). 

To be exact, let us write the continuity equations in the various systems already 
dealt with. 

f dx dy dz 

Cartesians : •< 

( u V w 

—:^ip‘'dydz) ipvdzdx) (pwdxdy) dz=^j{ydxdydz) 

or .A (p»)-i-.^(pw)-}- j£=o. 

cx oy cr ft 
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Cylindricah : 



0 dz 


V It’ 


— ■^(furdOdz) dr~-~ (fvdzdr) rdO~ (pwdrrdQ) dz= —(pdr.rdO. dz), 


r |e.+ f A(p.„+J, 

We can similarly write the continuity- condition in space polar coordinates. 
1.78. Problems with solutions 


(1) Elquation of continnity in dipolar coordinates. In the motion of a homogene- 
ous licjtiid in two dimensions, the velocity at any point is given by two components 
V, v’ along the directions which pass through the fixed points distant a from one 
another. Show that the equation of continuity is 

3« , 01)' , r2+r'2-a’- 

> dr' 2rr' 


'<dr' dr r^r' ’ 


where r, r' are the distances of 
any point of the liquid from 
the fixed points, {pel 1958, 36) 

Sol. The dipolar coordi- 
nates of P are (r, r') and we 
need construct an elementary 
parallelogram PQRS with ex- 
tremities at (r, r'),{r, r'-i-dr'), 
(r+dr r'+dr') and {r+dr,r') 
respectively. For this pur- 
pose, draw arcs of radii r, 
r-f-t/r and r',r'-}-<//-' withcentres 
at O and O' {00’— a), their 
intersections giving the requir- 
ed figure. 

We thus have the usual 
parallelogram with edges, and 
the velocities in these direc- 
tions as : 

edges : 
directions : 


R (r-i-Jr.ridr'j 



Then, the fluxes across the edges dr' cosec 0 and dr cosec 0 are respectively 

[f(v'+t> cos 0) dr cosec o] dr' cosec 0 ; 

cosec 0 gr' ' 

? — - -5_ [c{v+v' cos 0) dr' cosec 0] dr cosec 0. 

cosec 0 gr ^ 

Since the time-rate of ehange of mass is g[p dr' cosec 0, dr cosec 0]/gr,the conti- 
nuity condition obtained by equating the sum of fluxes to time rate of mass, 
after some reduction, is 


cosec 0 


0t 


4[ 


p(p-f t)' cos ol 
sin 0 




p(i)' j-t) cos 0) 


sin 0 


’]=»■ 


For incompressible fluids, g?/0/=O ; hence this reduces to 


J. 

Zr 


v-i-v' cos 0 
iin 0 




' v '+v cos 0 
sin 0 
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■Carrying out the indicated differentiations we obtain 

•sin 0 L dr ^gr ' ) gr ^ gr' J 

„ r I +«' cos 0 go v'+v cos 0 9® 1 n 

sinTo" §7+ 7.7^0— <'> 

t4ow Arcos 0)=-^( ^ r^+r'--a^- x ±(JL+ jL_fL) 

gr'' ^ gr\ 2rr' / [grVr'^ r rr' 7 

,/ 1 '' _ r2-»'2+a2 

2rV2 

2r2-(r2+r'2— n2) 1 cos 0 

~ 2r2r' ~ r' ~ r 

•Similarly g(cos 0)/gr'=(l//)— (cos 0/j'), 

f'utther, g{cos 0)/gr=— sin 0 go/gr ; g (cos 0)/gr'=— sin q 90/9r' 

Substitutions in (1) provide the result 


3L+8£:+C3?: + 8f;\cmO+,-C-L-i£iiL’)+. (_L-f£!^\+ 

0r gr' Var gr'/* Vr r } \r i'/ 

f (f +f )+f +7-” <=' 

Putting for cos 0 — a-)l2n in (2), the result follows. 

Aliter. The equation of continuity for a liquid in two dimensions is 

||+|7=o (1) Vi ^ jF u 

and we need transform it to the dipolar \ p 

coordinates. ° ^ 

Now for any function f—f{r, r',0. O') < 

we always have ^ ^'®llVr’ 

?/= AT A 4- 9/ 311 4- AT A 4- AT^jl ^Xe if Vv 

f 9'- 9/- ■ 9r' g„ + go g/, go'g/t ■■ —J ) ^ ^ 

Bv seffiniT /r=r and /f= v in turn, wft ♦ — 2 ^ ' 2 


By setting /i=x and h—y in turn, we get 
the operators 


A=A A+9!l A+A_9_4.?i'_9. ■ 
dx dx gr dx gr' gx go gx go' 

A= A A + A A+A A+A' A ' 

dy dy dr dydr' dy do dy do' } 

Now with reference to the adjacent figure 
r^=(x-ia)^+y^. r'2=(x+ia)2+j2, 0=tan-i fy/Cx-io)], 0'=tan-i [y/(x+ia) 
dr _ X— ja dr'_ x+ia dr'^ y 

gx r ’ dx r' ’ gy r ’ g7 r' 

9n =. -y - -y 9ol^ . _90 ^ x-J a go'_x+Ja 

gx y2-f(x— la)2 r2 ’ gx r'2 ’ gj> r2 ’ gy r^ ‘ 
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Substitutions in (a) yield the results 


-|-=COS0 

X 4-cos 0' X , - 
0/- ^ 0/-' r 

S9 

r’ 

So' 

-^=sin 6 

1 4-sin 0'^ 4-*^“® 

-^4-. 

cos 0' 

9 1 

dy 

0» 0r' r 

30 

r' 

09' J 


Putting t/=v cos o+u' cos 9', P=v sinO+u' sin 0' in (1) and applying the 
operators in {^) to (1) we get 


( cos 0 ^ +COS 0' 1^--^ lo') 0'>+ 


(sin 0-|: 4-sin -1,) sin 04-*^' s.n 0')=0 (2) 

These give, after collecting terms 

•|7+|^+(cos0 cos 0'4-sin 0 sin O') (|^ 4-|^,)4-^4-^=0 (3) 

because 0u’13o', 0y/0O, 0t/0o', d^’/do vanish separately ; as v and v’ are 
functions of r and r' only. Also, 

cos 0 cos 0'4-sin 6 sin O'=cos (0~fl')=Cr-+r'^—efi)l2rr'. 

Substitution in (3) yields 

i^4-9£:+ ’■-±i:ltz£l(3^+3i\+JL+jL^o 

0r ^ df 2rr' V 0r 0r'/ r ^ r' ' 

(2) If every particle moves on the surface of a sphere, prove that the equation of 
continuity is 

^cos04-^(pocos 0)-l-^ few' cos 0)=0 

p being the density 0, 9 the latitude and longitude of any element and a, o' the 
angular velocities of the element in latitude and longitude respecthely. 

[Ag 1965, 56, 53 : Ban 47 ; Bom 57 ; Del 64, 55, 42, 34 ; Jab 59 ; Jad 58 
Kr 59 ; Mad 59 ; Osni 63, 61 ; Bb 56 ; Sag 55] 

Sol. By definitions, Z,QOP=o (latitute), /iXOQ=rp (longitude). In order to con- 
firm with the space polar coordinates, we write 90—0=9' and hence, in this system, 
the coordinates of any point P are 

(e, o', 9). Obviously, when 0' increases, - 

6 decreases. Since r is constant for P, it 
being a point on the surface of sphere. 
g,.=0—u. Let us construct the usual 
arallelopiped with edges, and the 
velocities in those directions as ; 
edges : dr rdo' r sin O'd^ 1 

velocities; o m r sin 0'o>' 

Then the flux across the face of area 
rdO'.r sin 0'd<q is zero ; those of the 
faces of areas dr r sin O'd^ and r drdO’ 
are respectively 

1 7\ 

— (pra dr.r sin O'dq.) rdO', 

T^T?' 0'w'.tfr.r d0')x 

r sin O'dtf, '' 

Since the time-rate of change of mass is 0(p dr. rdo'. r sin 0' (fc)/0f, the: 
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continuity-condition obtained by equating the sum of fluxes to time-rate of mass^ 
after some reduction, is 

-|£ sin e'+g^ (p« sin 

Since 6'=90 — 0; 00'=— gfl and also velocity shall be —ru in the direction of 0, 
contrary to -frw in the o'-direction since 0 and 0' are oppositely oriented. 
Making the changes m (2) we get 

cos 0+-|- (pw cos (p6/ cos 6)=0. 

oP 00 09 

Note that q=oj xr is utilized in (1), in order to write the linear velocities from 
those of angular velocities. 

(3) If the lines of motion are curves on the surfaces of spheres all touching the 
plane of xy at the origin 0, the equation of contimniy ts 

r sin 0 ^7 -b-^^-bsin 0 li^+pu(l +2 cos 0)=0 
01 09 0“ 

where r is the radius CP of one of the spheres, 0 the angle PCO, ii the velocity irr 
the plane PCO, v the perpendicular velocity, and 9 the inclination of the plane 
PCO to a fixed plane through the axis of z. 

[Ag mi, 57 ; Ban 64, 54 ; Bam 64 (Old) ; Del 62, 53, 45, 38 ; Pb 50 ; Raj 64] 

Sol. Let us consider any two consecutive spheres, with their centres C, C on 
z-axis, distant 8r apart. If the join of C to P (on one sphere) meets the second 
sphere in Q, then if 

CP=r, C'Q=r+Sr, CC'=Sr, \ OCP= 0, PQ-=l ; 


then (r+Sr)2=(8r)2+(/--b/)"-b28/-(r-i-/) cos 0 (by Cosine formula). 

This gives r(l — cos 0) S/-=(/--bor cos 0) l=lr 

or /=r(l— cos 0) Sr. 

Since the lines of motion lies on the surface of spheres there will be no- 


Component of velocity along PQ. Further, the 
and XOZ (fixed plare) is 9, and this is the 
usual coordinate in space polar coordinates. 

We can therefore construct an elementary 
parallelopiped with edges, and velocities in 
those directions as : 

edges: (I— cos0)(fr rdO r sin 0^/9 


angle between the planes PCO' 


( 1 ) 


velocities : 0 it 

The flux across the face of area rdd 
r sin 0 dtp is zero ; those of the faces of areas 
r sin 0 dip. (1— cos Oj dr and (1— cos 0) dr.rdO 
are respectively 
1 ^ 

^ Ip« r sin 0d<p. (1— cos 0) dr] ido ; 

r 00 
1 7i 

0)d»]rsin 01/9. 

Since the time-rate of change of mass is 
0[p(l —cos 0) dr. rdO. r sin Ot/9}/0/. the conti- 
nuity condition obtained by equating the 
sum of fluxes to time-rate of mass, after 
some reduction, is 







m 0P I 0 


r... fxit Till I /« 
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■or r sin 6 + sin 0 +ptt (1+2 cos 0)+y|^ (pu)=0. 

(4) A thin stratum of incompressible fluid is contained between two concentric 
spheres. Show that the velocity at any point is equivalent to the components 

__J 

sin 0 9 £o ’ 00 

along the meridian and parallel of latitude respectively. Also if the fluid be 
homogeneous, and the motion irrotational, prove that 

■ 90 _ J 9t . 94- i 90 

9g sin 0 9w ’ 00 sin O gw 

■and deduce that 

tan 612) 

[Jad 1959 ; Del 56] 

Sol. PQ (Fig.l is 'the vertical axis of rotation and any great circle drawn with 
PQ as diameter is known as a meridian. Obviously the velocity increasing in the 
■direction ofO is that which corresponds to that along the meridian. Similarly the 
•velocity in the direction of u' increasing corresponds to that along the parallel 
AB. 

Since the fluid stratum is thin, it follows that the liquid ultimately is on the 
•sphere r=a (say), so that ; 90=“ ; (say). 



f 


The equation of continuity in the present case, taking p as constant, is given by 

(u sin ^)+^ =0- 

90 ' 9 « 

The stream lines are given by 

adQ __ a s in 0 dw . g da^t,dO=0. 

u V 
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This equation is exact by virtue of (1), so that it forms an exact differential 
<fsay). 

—It sin 0 d(o + vdd—d^= ^ dQ+^ dbi 
00 0 “ 


•whence 


sin 0 ’ 00 ■ 


Now, when the motion is irrotational, the velocity potential 0 necessarily 
•exists. Thus if the sphere is of unit radius (or includes its radius a in <5), then 


00 sin 0 0o ’ sin 0 0<i) 00 


which lead to 


'From (2) we get 

0 




00 sin 0 0w 


00 


ae *<’+'« “Tiiroi. 

’Setting the above reduces to 


1 

sin 0 001 

-i 8(0+t''!<) 
sin 0 001 


( 2 ) 


-"f +'!="=”• 


(3) 


This may be compared with Lagrange's partial differential equation P(0z/0x) 
-rQ(0z/0P)=P whose solutions are dxlP=d}IQ—dzlR. Hence (3) yields 

cosec 0dQ=—ida=dfVIO. 

The first two members give e'“ tan 6/2=const.=F(i4) say, and the last gives 
iV—A. Combining we get 

IF=0+ii=F(e‘<J tan 0/2). 

Problems For Solutions 

1. Each particle of a mass of liquid moves in a plane through the axis of z. 

■Find the equation of continuity. [5o^ 1954 ] 

2. Fluid is moving in a tube of variable cross-section A ; prove that, ifo is the 
■velocity at a point s and p is the density, the equation of continuity is 




\Psm 1960] 


_ 3. A mass of fluid moves in such a way that each particle describes a circle 
in one plane about a fixed axis. Show that the equation of continuity is 

3p , 3(fo) n 

iwhere w is the angular velocity of a particle whose azimuthal angle is 0 at time t. 

4. The particles of a fluid move symmetrically in space with regard to a fixed 
centre (iiC. radially). Prove that the equation of continuity is 


0t ^ dr ^ 


(r2H)=0, 


0r 

where ii is the velocity at distance i . [/oi jgso ; Osm 62] < 

5. A mass df fluid is in motion so that the lines of motion lie on the surface 
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of coaxial c>-linders. Show that the equation of continuity is 
where u, v are the velocities perpendicular and parallel to z. 


6. If the lines of motion are curves on the surface of cones having their vertices 
at the origin, and the r-axis as the common axis, show that the equation of 
continuity is 

^-4- {f«) -f- A (fe)=0 

ct r r QO 

where u and v denote the velocity components in directions of r and o respec- 
tively. [Aff mo, 58, 54, 45 ; Del 49 ; Mar 62] 

[The result follows from continuity-condition in space polar coordinates by- 
putting the velocity component in the S-direction equal to zero ; because lines of 
motion lie on cone 6=const.] 

7. If the motion of a liquid be in two dimensions, prove that, if at any instant 
the velocity be everywhere the same in magnitude, it is so in direction. 

8. In the steady motion of homogeneous liquid if the surfaces fi~ai, 
define the stream lines, prove that the most general values of the velocity com- 
ponents u, V, M' are 


^(/uA) 


dCfitfz) 

c(y> 2) 


F(/i,/») 


c( f\> fjl 


FifiJe) 


dCflyfi) 
d(x,}] ’ 


where Fis any arbitrary function. [Cal 1955 ; Del 60 ; Gti 58, 53 ; Pb 61, 54] 

9. A pipe of circular cross-section and length / has a diameter which decreases 
uniformly with the distance from either end, being a minimum at its mid-point. 
Homogeneous liquid flows steadily through the pipe, v being its velocity of influx 
into one end. If >. be the ratio of the smallest to the largest cross-sectional 
diameter respectively, shov/ that the time taken for a liquid particle to traverse 
the pipe is 

/(i+X-f5.2)/3v. 


10. Show that 0=(x— r) O'— t) represents the velocity potential of an incom- 
pressible two-dimensional fluid. Show that the stream lines at time t are the 
curves 


(x— O^—O'— r)2=const., 

and that the paths of the fluid particles have the equations 
log 1 X— j’ I 

where a, b are constants. [Kuru 1965] 

11. The position of a point in a plane is determined by the length r of the 
tangent from it to a fixed circle of radius a, and the inclination 0 of the tangent 
to a fixed line. Show that the continuity-condition for a liquid moving irrota- 
tionally m the plane will be 

3^5^ + J_ 32. +J- 3!2. 4-^/ 3-0 _ _L c6 \+JE^{z 

cr- T cr ^ S'"" '' O’r / i"- ' 0''39 29 ^ 

12. If the velocity potential of a liquid is of the form 0=/ (O 8 (S) Hz), where 

(r, 6, 2 ) are the cylindrical coordinates, prove that the equation of continuity is- 
satisfied if f, g, h satisfy the three equations 


r2 -rr (u 2 r 2 -n 2 ) /=o. -fn2g= 
where n and a are constants, and hence show that 


.0; _a2A=0 

d^~ 


0=2 A cosh a(z—c) cos n(o 


-.)f 


cos (aR sin oi— noi) doi. 
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1‘79. Einematically possible incompressible fluid motion 
If the velodt 3 ' vector q=(«, v, ir) is kinematically possible for an 
-incompressible fluid motion, then the equation of continuitj' must be 
satisfied. If in addition the motion is irrotational, then curl q=0, 
.or in cartesian form 


oM’ £y_n . 0 

dy cz~ ’ cz cx ~ ’ 0.V cy~ 


( 1 ) 


Evidentl}', in such a case the velocity potential ^ necessarily exists 
-and is given by q=— grad <^, 


or 



^ 

cy 


In case the equations (I) are not satisfied, i.e. curl q^O. then the 
motion is vortical (rotational) and velocity potential cannot exist. 

The stream lines, if needed, are easily obtained by solving the 
-differential equations 


, - dx dy 

qxdr—0 or — =-i 

tl V 



The following examples will make the procedures very clear. 

2xy: 


1. Show that 






■are the velocity components of a possible liquid motion. Is this motion irrotational ? 

[Alls 1937 ; Del 51 ; Jab 62 ; Lkn 45. Osm 61 ; Pb 63] 

r.-, C". .-,... Ox-—y-) . or 0 --3x^) Sw „ 

sol. 

The equation of continuity for the incompressible fluid is 


cu , c-v , cw 

cx^ dr' 


=0. 


Substitutions lead to 


2>'r(3x2-y2) ^2yc(y^-3x^) „ 


•which is satisfied. 


For the motion to be possible it is evidently necessary that the equation of 
continuity should be satisfied. 

For irrotational motion 

i£ ^-.£1=0. 

2- dr cx cz dr dx 


Here 


dv _ x^~yz 
c 


CW_ 


(x-+r^p ’ dr {x-xyzp 


etc. 


Thus all the three equations referred to above are satisfied. Hence the motion 
■is irrotational. 
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2. Prove that the liquid motion is possible when velocity at (x, y, z) is given by 
u=(3x2—r-)lr^, v—SxyJrK w—Sxzjr^, 

where r-=x2+y-+z^, and the stream lines are the intersection of the surfaces 

(x^+y2+sS)3=c(yZ+zT 

by the planes passing through OX. State if the motion is irrotational giving reasons 
for your answer. [Alig 1961 ; Ban 61 ; Bom 61 ; Bel S3 ; Gor 61]’ 

Sol. For the motion to be possible, it is evidently necessary that the equation 
of continuity should be satisfied. The equation of continuity for the incompressi- 
ble fluid is 


3^: dy‘ dz 

. Cf =i^{r2-5y2) . e)r_ 3Ar(r2-5r2I 
dx rt ’ 0y r7 ’ 3z ?! • 

Substitutions in (1) show that continuity equation is definitely satisfied. 
For the equation of stream lines. 


( 1 ) 


dx_ dy _ dz 
u V ii> ’ 


■we have 


dx 

3x2 -r2 


From the last two members, we get 


dy ^ dz 
3xy 3z.v 


y=az, 

which is a plaije passing through OX. We write (2) as 
xdx+ydy+zdz _ ydy+zdz 
x(3r2-/-2) 3.t:rp2+r2) 

32(2xdx) _ 2(2 V dy+Zz dz) 
2x2~ '0<+r21 

Integration yields 

3 log (x24-y2-fz2)=21og (y2+r2)+log c 


or (X2fy2+r2)3=c(y2+r2)2 

the stream lines are intersections of (3) and (4). 

We shall now prove that curl q=0. Easily we find 
3„ _ _3;,,(5;c2_;.2) 0„ _ ^3z(5x^^-r^-) 

0y rt ’ 0r rt 

0r _ —ISxyz 0iv__ 3z(r2— 5x-) 

^ ’ 3.V rt 

Evidently the conditions of irrotational motion : 


0o__ 3y(r2-5x2) 
' 3x rt 
3it'_ — l5xyr 
3.V rt • 


Sw ^ n . 3v_ 9'*’— 0 . 

3J’ 3^ ’ dx 3x ’ 3x 


ov — ^_o are all satisfied. 


dy 


Note. Another expression for stream lines is : 

dx __ dy __ dz _ xdx+ydy+zdz _ rdr _ dr 


3x2— r2 3;cy 3zx 


3xr2— jrr2 


2xr2 2xr 


( 2 > 

(3> 


Equating the second and third expressions gives y—az while second and las 
gives 

r3=6y2 or (x2+y24.r2j3=h2jr4. 
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Ex. 1. Show that the following motions are kinematically possible for an> 
incompressible fluid (c is constant). 

(i) i/=cx, v=—cy, )i'=0 ; (ii) «=c.v, v=~cy, w=cx 
(iii) u=cx,v=cy, w=—2cz; (iv) ii=CAlr^,v=cylr'^, w=czlr^ lr-=x^+y^-f-z^ 

W "= ’'’=0- "=>'^0 v=zxt, w=xy:. 

Ex. 2, Show that the following motions are kinematically impossible for an. 
incompressible fluid (c js constant). 


(i) u=cz, v=—cy, }v=~2cz, (ii) u~cx, v=cy, w=cz 

Ex. 3. If the velocity of an incompressible fluid at the point (x, y, z) is given by 
[ixzlr^, 5yzlr^, (3z^r")lr^] 


prove that the liquid motion is possible and that the velocity potential is cos O/r^. 
Find also the stream lines. [Bon 1965 ; Del 65 ; Pb 59], 


Hint: 

Integrating we get 


— tf0=q.dr=— 


3z(2xdx) __ dz 
(2x2)5/2' 


- 0 = 


z 

(25^2 


f dz 

f dz 

J (Jc2-l-y2+22)3/2 

J (2^)2/2 


0=r/(x2+;'2+22)3/2=cos o/rK 

Ex. 4i. A two-dimensional fluid motion is specified in the Lagrangean manner 
by the equations 

x—ae’-i, y=be~’-K 

Show that the path of a particle is xy=o6 ; the velocities in the Eulerian form, 
are u==kx, y = — ky ; the motion is steady as well as kinematically possible for an. 
incompressible fluid. 

Ex. 42. A two-dimensional fluid motion is specified in the Lagrangean manner 
by the equations 

x=ae^'t, y=he~'-<-}-o(l — e"*<). 

Show that the path of a particle is xy—ab+ax — o'^ ; the velocities in the 
Eulerian form are u=kx, v= — ky+kx e~f-t ; the motion is non-steady and is 
kinematically possible for an incompressible fluid. 

(Hint : Equation of continuity in the Lagrangean form, viz p/=po may be made 
use of, for proving that displacements are kinematically possible for an. 
incompressible fluid.] 


5. Show that the fluid motion given by the velocity fluid 

q={6(a3 r-3 — i) cos 0, b{l+ia^ j'"3) sin 6} 

is irrotational, where (r, B) are polar coordinates and a, b are constants. 
Determine the velocity potential 0 for this motion. 

[curl q=0, q= — V0= — (00/3'', 00/00, 30/8z). Integrate and observe that 

arbitrary functions /i(o),/ 2 (r) vanish by comparison.] 

1-80. Boundary surface. We now derive the differential equation 
satisfied by a boundary surface of a fluid. This is precisely to find 
the condition that the surface F (x, y, z, t)=0 may be a boundary- 
surface. 
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When the fluid is in contact with a bounding surface, 
F {x,y,z, /)=0 or F(r, 0=0 

the velocity of a fluid particle 
at any point of the boundary 
relative to the surface must be 
tangential to the boundary. 

Thus the normal component 
•of the velocity of the particle 
•relative to the boundary is 
zero. 

Let u be the velocity of the 
point P of the surface, q the 
fluid velocity, and n the normal 


vELoa 

O’^SURFACE 




(1) 



VELOCITY or 
fluid 


P 

MOVING SURFACE R 

Ffr,ij=o\ 

unit vector drawn at the point P of the surface so that 




Velocity Of fluid 
Relative To 
Surface 


(q— u) .n=0 or (q— u) . VF=0 (2) 

Since the surface is in motion, its position at time t+Sf is given by 

F(r+6r,/-fS/)=0 (3) 

Adding and subtracting F(r, t+S/) to (3) and using (1) we get 
[F(r+Sr, t+St)-F(r, /+5/)]+[F(r, t+8/)_F(r,0]=0 
or Sr . vF(r, t+St)-{-(0F/3/)S/=O (by Taylor’s theorem) 

Proceeding to the limits as Sr-»0, S/->0, this yields 

u . vF(r, O-f ( 0 F/ 0 t)=O (V u=dtldt) (4) 
From (2) and (4) follows the result 

(q. vF)+( 8F/0/)=O, or dF/dt^O. (5) 

The component form is 

H(0F/0x)+z;(0F/0j-)+M’(3F/0r)+(0F/0r)-O. (5') 

Cor. When the liquid is in contact with a r/g/W surface F(r)=0, in 
•order that the contact is preserved, the fluid and the surface must 
have the same velocity normal to the surface. Hence the condition is 


q . VF=0. 

Notes ; 1. The boundary condition, viz. 

(8F/0O+«(3F/0a:)+K9F/0r)+)i'(3F/3z)=O 
is Lagrange’s linear equation and as such its solution is given by 

£l — I!L-=v 

"T~ // IT" hT 'di ’ dt ’ dt ‘ 

But these equations define the path lines r=/(ro, t) and hence, once a particle 
in the surface, it never leaves it. 


2. The velocity of the moving surface F{r, t)=0, normal to itself is 

-oF/eo/i vF|. 

This follows at once for 

q . V F=-dFIdt : q . (VF/ 1 yF I )=-(0F/8O/ I VF I , 

.and this is nothing but the velocity of the surface normal to it, equal to Un. 


is 
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xp . Fird the differential equation of all the boundary surfaces of a fluid. 

Show that ^tan2 /J- ^=1 

is a possible form for the bounding surface of a liquid, and find an expression 
for the normal velocity. 

[Ag 1964, 59, 55, 46 ; Del 61, 50 ; Jab 61 ; Mar 62 ; Osm 59 ; 

Pb 56, 52, 50 ; Raj 60] 

Sol. 7hc sutfcce F(x,y, z)=x^ tld^+y- cot- t/b- — 1=0 can be a possible 
fcrm fcr the bourding surf* ce of a liquid, if it satisfies the boundary condition 


(cF/20+«(cf/2^)+f(cf7c>’)4-«{cf/cr)=0, (I> 

Now cPI2x=2x tan2 tja^, cFldJ =2y col^ tlb\ cf/c?=0 

Thus I VF I =2(61x2 tani r+fliyS coU la‘’-M-, (2) 


Also cFldt==2a~-x2 tan t scc?t — ^26”2 y- cot t cosec2 t 

Substitutions in (1) iead to 

a-2 x(u fan t-fx see- t) tan t+b~- y{v cot t—y cosec- t) cot t=0 (3) 

If we accept 


ti= — X sec2 t cot / ; i=>’ cosec® t tan t ; n’=it'{x, y, t) (4) 

(3) is obviously satisfied. Also satisfied is the equation of continuity c“/2-^+ 
cu/oy+cw/c^— by velocity components given m (4j. Hence the given sur- 
face is a possible form for the boundingsurface ofa liquid. 


normal ieIocity=— 


icFlct) 

I VF\ 


a-} - cot t cosec2 t — 62.r2 tan t sec2 1 
i/(b*x^ tani tx-atyi cot* t) 


Exp. (2) Show that the \ariable ellipsoid 




--mHfi-yh 


is a possible form for the boundary furfcce of a liquid motion at any tire t. 

[Aid 1964 ; Alig 62, 58; Bern 62 ; Cal 54 ; Del 54 ; Gti 55 ; Cor CO ; 
Lkn 62, CO ; Pna 64 ; Pb 64, 58 ; Raj 65 ; Osm 62 ; Sag 60] 


Determine the restriction on/j,/;,/3 if 

-^/i (')+"^ fe {6)4--^ fz (t)=l 


is a Possible boundary surface of a liquid. {Del 1954, 50} 

Sol. The surface 

can be a possible boundary surface of a liquid, if it satisfies the condition 

4 u 4-v ^ -f »' =0. 

8t ax dy 0r 

1 4— 'I 

Zt c^) 

8F_ 2x . . 3£;.=2fc^2 

2x aik-t* ’ gy 62 ’ Jz c2 


( 1 ) 


Here 


a-k-l* 

whence the condition (1) reduces to 


2x 


ayk^t* 




,2kyt 

'“62 


{i;/4y) 


^ (.>/4r)=0 
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If we accept : u=2xlt ; v— — yjt ; w=~zlt 

the above equation is identically satisfied. 

Also {2uldx}=[2!t ) ; (3t>/3p)=(-l/0 1 

The equation of continuity 

a“ldx+avldy+dwld2=0 


is clearly satisfied with the above values of ii'v, w, so that the velocity compo- 
nents are possible ; and the given surface is a possible boundary. 


To determine the restriction on and f^, we proceed as under ; using dashes 
for differentiation with regard to t. 


-f "5 


2il=^ 

2x 


hit) 


Substituting in (1). we get 


dy 62 


hit) 


3E 

az 



h (0. 


^/i' (0+ ^ /e'lO-l-g- h'it)+^ h (0-f 


2xu 


^/2(0+— /3(0=0- 


If sve accept 


2/i ’ 2/2 ’ 


'2/3 


then the required restriction will be obtained if these velocity components satisfy 
the equation of continuity. Thus 


i.e. 


K-K-Cs. 

2/i 2/2 2/3 


=0 


or 


hL^-h: 

flh 



4-l°g</i-/2./3)=0 


or log (/i .h ./3)=const. 


Thus, h‘h ./ 3 =constant ; the required restriction. 


Exp. 3. Show that all necessa-y conJiiiots cat b; satisfied by a velocity poten- 
tial of the form 

0=ax2-}-fiy2+-/'22, 
and a bounding surface of the form 

F^axd -J-cz* — yft ) =0 

where -/{t) is a given function of the time, and i, 3. f ; a. 6, c, suitable functions 
of the time. [Ag 1951 ; Aid 63 ; Del 59, 48 ; Mad 59 Osm 63] 

Sol. The following conditions are to be satisfied : 

(i) v 255 = 0 , for incompressible fluid flow, 

(ii) oE/ai-f «(0I78x)-be(9E/gy)-^»-f3F/ar)=O, for the material surface, 

(iii) The mass of the fluid contained in the material surface is constant. 

Since <p=aJfi-i-^y--]-'(z-, we get 

q=-grad ^=(— Zax,— 23 >’,— 2 yz)={k, v, w). 

V2^=0, 

F=axt-t-b)A4-c^ — /.it)=Q 


Since 


(1) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 



:ri— S--Y> r^— { t-il 


ii _£__ J , S= j' i. I , ^=i* _E 5^ 

C y — • '^”‘ '— C ^ 

a . b ^ c 3x _0 ^ ^ . 2 . 
c'd'cx * c 5 c x* 

if trs ictsgraJe this l?s* eTpressioa, th; rsal: is 
cJr 7~s=coisst:nt=jK' 

For coaditioa (iii), have for the mass M 

,\f=s>''=s J JJiir <?;• <fr over the -r-\'e cctant of c.v*-rh,''*-r 0'*=x(f^ 

_ s •/* 






64 , t III 7. * !i T *tf).£fa<f*o\'erX-fji-r'<— l(P'i''tin5c.ti*=XX)etc») 

(cocj* > ' • 


=1 


where 


(o6c) 


I / ^ «f/ j" m -(1 — m) * dm n — d) • cn 

7.-rn-rv=7, v—lmr.. 


S i 

Thtis ^T=A y* !S{cbcY where A is the value of the integral involved, 

= constant, by sirtue of (6). 

Hence all the conditions are satisfied. 

Note : Conditions (i) and (iii) are, in fact, identical ; but sen-e verifications. 
Ex. Explain the significance of the operator 


A 

ct 




Find the condition that the surface F(ar, y, r, t)=0 may be a 
oT a fluid in motion. 

Prove that a surface of the form a.rt+hy*tj-cc4 — ■/(/ )=0 is 
a boundary surface of a homogeneous liquid at time r, the , 
of the liquid motion being 


0=(P_y) .v=+(r-^) y2+{„_3);2 

where x, a, p, y are given functions of time and a, b, c are suit 
time. 
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Ex. I. Show that the variable ellipsoid 


a2/i2,2n 





is a possible form of the boundary surface of a liquid at time /. 

[Bom 1956, 53 ; Jab 60j 

Ex. 2(a), Show that (x2/a2)0(/)4-(y2/62)[i/0(/)]=i is a possible form of the 
bounding surface of a liquid. 


Ex. 2(b). Uniform incompressible inviscid liquid is contained within a flexible 
boundary that contains the surface to be an ellipsoid with principal axes in fixed 
directions. Verify that the velocity potential for the irrotational motion of the 
liquid is 


a dt b dt c dt )' 


[Del 1966] 


Ex. 3. The parabolic profile y—k-\/ x moves in the negative x-direction with 
a velocity U, through a fluid which was initially stationary. If ii, v are the 
instantaneous velocity components of a fluid particle on the boundary, show that 

2 wv=A 2 («— U). 

Ex. 4. A sphere of radius r moves with the steady velocity components 
(«', v'. w') through an initially stationary fluid. If t be measured from the instant 
the sphere was at the origin, show that the equation of its surface is 

F= (x~;<7)2+ (!'— (2—11-7)2—; 2=0 
and establish the boundary condition equation 


(k — it')[x — u’t)+{v — v')(y — t>7)+()i- — w')[z — ii'7)=0. 

Ex. 5. Liquid is moving irrotationally in three dimensions is bounded by the 
ellipsoid (Ar/a) 2 q-(y/ 6 j 2 .f.( 2 /c) 2 = I, where a, Z>, care functions of the time, such 
that the volume of the ellipsoid remains constant. Prove that if the ellipsoid is 
rotating with angular velocities oi, m 2 > “3 about its principal axes, and ii, v, it- are 
the component velocities of the liquid parallel to the principal axes, the equation 
of continuity and the boundary conditions are satisfied if 

l/=(ax/c)+T“3[(o2— 62)/(o2.L(,2j]^2„„[(c2_o2)/(c24.a2)], 

with similar expressions for v and ii-. 

1.90. Helmholtz’s vorticity equation. If the body forces are conser- 
vative and p is a function of p only, then 

It here o) = curl q is the vorticity vector. 

Proof : The Lagrange’s acceleration relation is 

a=«/q/t//=0q/a/+V(iq-)+toXq. (I> 


Taking curl of the above formula we obtain 

curl a=c{j)/0/+curl (® xq) [•,• curl grad=0] 

=8®/9i+[® div q— q div 0)+(q.V)C0— ((j).V)q] 
== 0 (s)/ 3 /+(q.V)(!)-{<s).V)q+w div q [•.• div(i)=0] 
=t/0i)/t//-(a).v)q+m div q (2> 
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Now differentiating (co/p) we get 

d [ <£> 1 d(si _<)> dp 

dt\p) p dt p^ dt 

=— pdiv q), by continuity equation 

= — [((j) . V )q + curl a] by using (2) 




q-l curl a. 

P 


( 3 ) 


If the body forces are conservative and p is a function of p only, then 
'the acceleration vector is irrotational"' so that curl a=0. Hence the 
relation ; 

Cor. 1. Cartesian Equivalents : If q=(H, v, iv) ; o)=(^, rj, Q, then 
•(4) is equivalent to 

S _ ^ _3m , 1 

dt \ p ) p 9 a: p 9;' p 9r I 

^ ^ y{Nanson’s equatioits). 
dt \ p J p dx p dy 9 dz y ' 

dt\pJ p dx p dy p dzj 


Cor. 2. r« the two-dimensional liquid motion the vorticity of any 
particle remains constant. For (0=curl q=[(9n/9x)— (9w/9j')]k=«k 
(say) and hence (j).v=0. This implies that the Helmholtz’s vorticity 
•equation is simply 

d f (i>\ „ 

j=0 or ®=constant. 


1'91. Permanence of rotational and irrotational fluid motions. We 
■start with the Helmholtz vorticity equation, viz. 

4-(-r)=(f’> (» 

Taking the scalar product of both sides of (1) with ( 0 >/o) we get 
0) ^ J d J mt 

P ■ ^/Ap 2 dA pO^T 


*In fact, dqldt=F — (l/p)V p is the Euler’s equation 
. 74) which can be set as dqldt——SJ(y^+P), under the 
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Dividing both sides of the last equations by di-fp- and setting the unit 
vector {(ii!p)l I <!)/p I equal to e we get 


i.e. 


^ )=2{e.v)q.e (2> 


dtV. 


Let us assume that q possesses continuous first order partial 
derivatives, then there exists some constant L>0, such that 

I 2(e.V)(q.e) j ^k. 

This implies — /:<2(e. V)(q.e)i^L 

or -/cr^DOog ©Ve'XA: [by (2)] (3> 


where D^djdt. 'Nov,', if at time tg, the vorticity is coc, and the density 
is ?o> ^^^sn integration of (3) provides 


A'd/r<!oe 

to 


•» 

or 

c" 


The two results which follow are 



kdt. 


c.2/?*<(oo-/?a=) (4) 

and «"•/?-> K=/?o=) (5) 

From (4) we infer that if ©(,=0 atany instant, then ©=0 for alltimes. 
Thus, if the motion is initially irrotational, motion with vorticitj' 
cannot be generated in a barotropic fluid under consen'ative body 
forces : conditions very essential under which (1) is valid. 

Clearly, vortex motion in a barotropic fluid initially at rest cannot 
be generated. 

From (5) we infer that if ©ci?=0, then ©==0 ; i.e. the vortex motion 
cannot be destroyed. 

It may be noted that © can never reverse its direction, for this 
would imply that © could vanish which is contrary to permanency 
of vorticity. 


1'92. Velocity field induced fay a vortex tnbe. Let q be the velocity 
vector with components (w, r, ir) parallel to the coordinates axes. 
For incompressible fluid, whether the flow is steady or not, the 
equation of continuity is given by div q==0. Since div cnrl=0, there 
is a vector field A such that 

q=curl A== V X A. (1) 

Further, the vector A is not unique, because for any scalar function 
Y, curl grad T'sO, i.e. 

curl(A-f gradT)=curl A. 
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Hence, to determine A uniquely, we impose a restriction on the 
vector A, viz. we set div A=0. Now 

o)=cnrI q=curl curl A=grad div A— V-A 
Since div A=0, this result reduces to 

V\\=-(s>. (2) 

This is the vector Poisson’s equation. If the velocity and vorticity 
fields are supposed to occupy all space and suificient conditions are 
satisfied at infinity, then the solutions of 
(2), i.e. the value of A at a point P is given by 

‘(d 




dv 


( 3 ) 


where r is the distance of P from the volume 
element dv at Q (say) ; which means that the 
coordinates of Q are the integration variables. 

If o is the small cross-section of the vortex 
tube, and ds an element of length along it, 
then dv—ads. The constancy of the vortex 
strength (P) then supplies 

(sidv=a(3ids=:a<xids=rds 

[where | 6) ] =<»] 
whence (3) may be rewritten as 

4-Ji,r 

taken along the vortex tube. From (1) we observe that 



where 


=j</q= 


curl A 


dq—d(ciiTl A)=cnrlr/A=cnrl^^ curl ds j 

= J-[ y- curl ^s-f V (-1) xds~\=-^dsy.r 


(^) 


( 5 ) 


( 6 ) 


since ds is a constant, so far as this operation is concerned (cnri ds 
=0). The velocity relation thus appears, from (5) 

r dsXT 


1 f r dsXT __ 1 f 


(oxr 


dv. 


( 7 ) 


Now setting q=(«.u, w) : v={x-x’, y-y', z~z'), <!)={c', t/, XJ), 
we get from (7), 

dx^ dy'dz' 


„=J_r Jhlf£z:£2 

47:Jv 


with similar relations for v and ir, obtained by cycfic permutations 
Of the letters involved. 
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Cor. From (6) we observe that the velocity relation appears in the 
incremental form 




dsxr r di sin a 


e, 


4- 4-r2 

where a is the angle between the vortex-filament direction and the 
radius vector to the point P under consideration (vide Fig. p. 71). The 
velocity increment due to the element of the filament is at right angles 
to ds and r and corresponds with a right-handed screw (for right 
handed axes) about the direction of ds. In fact, its sense is in accord 
with the rotation of F. The induced velocity due to the complete 
vortex filament is 


r f dsXT r f sin a , 


H= 


This may be compared with the Law of Biot and Savart in Electro- 
magnetism’ where the magnet field strength H induced by a current 
/ in a wire is given by 

, . f drxr 

Note. The derivation of the Biot-Savart law. in all its diversity, is 
explained in § 7.32, p. 392 of Mathematical Theory of Electromagnet- 
ism by Bansi Lai ; the author. 

Ex (i). If the vorticity be given at all points within an incompressible fluid 
extending to infinity where it is at rest, prove that the velocity V is given by 

V=curl A, where A= J— ^ 

where <o is the vorticity at the volums elemenl dv, r is the distance befvjt^en this 
element and the point at which A is evaluated, and the integral extends th'rough- 
out the liquid. Can the vorticity co be assigned arbitrarily ? [Cal 1956 ; Dei 55] 

Ex. (ii). If the vorticity IS given at all points within an incompressible fluitf, 
prove that a possible value of the Velocity V is given by 

\1= curl A 

where if (2E, 27), 2Q are the compon^ts of the vorticity, the components of A are 

ij jjs ^ ^ Ml - ^ illl? ^ ■■ 

and the integrals extend throughout the liquid. [Dei 195S] 

Ex. (iii). If q is the velocity at a point P in an unbounded liquid which is at 
rest at infinity, show that 


q=curl A when A 


=_i 

2n:J r 


dv' 


where the integration is taken over the whole of space and ify' is an element of 
volume at a point Q where the vorticity is co' and PQ=r. 

Hence derive the formula 

Sq=(r/4-) sin a Sj'/r2, 

for the magnitude of the velocity induced by an element Sr' of a vortex 
of strength T at a point distant r from the element. 


[Del 1963, 61] 



2 • Equations of Motion of Inviscid 
Hydrodynamics 

2.00. Introductory' remarks. In this chapter, we consider in an 

■ elementary way the dynamics of uniform and incompressible inviscid 
iHuids, and the hydrokinematic-techniques already dealt with in 

• chapter l,are thoroughly made use of. For any unconventional 
matter, the reference (for a proper back-ground in mathematical 
techniques appropriate for elegant discussions) may be made to the 

' ‘Subsidiary Results’ of zero chapter. This v/ill be an absolute necessity 
for some topics, i.e. Lagrange's equation of motion, permanence of 
vorticity, etc. 

Throughout the text, problems are scattered lavishly, many are pro- 
fusely illustrated and solutions are presented in detail. Some theorems 

■ of general interest are also included ere the chapter is closed down. 

2.10. Euler’s equation of motion. IVe shall now obtain Euler’s equa- 
tion of motion for a perfect fluid. 

Consider any arbitrary closed surface S 
drawn in the region occupied by the non- 
viscous fluid and moving with it, so that 
it contains the same fluid particles at every 
' time. 

Let p be the density of the fluid particle 
P within S and dv be the volume element 
surrounding P. Then the mass pdv of this 
clement always remains constant. If q is 
the velocity of P, then the momentum of 

• the volume V is 

M=J^ q p dv. 

the time rate of change of momentum is 



- since the mass (p ds) remains constant 

If F is the external force (i.e, body force, such as gravity) per unit 
' mass acting on the fluid ; then the total body force acting ,on the 
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fluid within the surface S at time t is 

F p dv. (2) 

If p is the pressure at a point of the surface element r/S having the 
outward drawn unit normal n, then (he total surface force 

•c. — J V p dv. (by Gauss Theorem) (3)> 

In (3) we have taken negative sign for the surface force acts in- 
wards, and unit normal n is drawn outwards. 

Thus the total force acting on V 

= J F p 'Is— j" V p dv 

^j^{pF—Vp)dr. (4)' 

By Newton's Second Law of Afotion, vb. the rate of change of linear 
momentum is equal to the total force acting on this mass of fluid, we 
get by equating (1) and (4) 

or P F-bVp) f/r=0 

As the surface S is arbitrary, it follows that 
P ^-pF-i-Vp=0 

or if==v-l-vp (5)' 

dti p 

which is the famous Euler’s equation of motion. 

Since V) q [§1.31 (5), p. 23]’ 

m at 

we can re-wnle the equation of motion or pressure equation as 

lr+(q. V)q=F- — Vp. (6)' 

dt p 

Nora Using Lagrange acceleration relation, viz. 

^ ={cq/S0 + V ( Jr) + ® X q 
at f 


[§1.31 (6),p.243 
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Euler’s equation (5) can be set as 

(3q/0O + V(k^)+(OXq=F-(l/p)Vp (6') ■ 

This is called Lamb’s hydi odynanncal equation. The chief advantage- 
of (6') is that it is invariant under a change of coot dinate system. 

Cor. 1. Cartesian Equivalents : we set 


q=(«. V, w), F=(Z, Y, Z), Vp=( 


dp ^ 
dx ’ 


dzJ' 


Substituting in (5) and equating the coefficients of i, j, k we get 


duldt=X-(ll9)(dpldx) 1 

dvldt=Y-im (dpidy) I- . ( 7 )- 

dwM=Z-(l/p) (dpldz) J 

We may observe that du/dt~x, dvjdt—y, dwjdt^z. Should we use 
(6), then since 


the coefficients of i, j, k when equated on either side of (6) give 


du 0« , 


dx 


, 3k , 


1 dp 

dz p dx' 


with two more relations for v and w. 


Cor. 2. Equations of motion in cylindrical coordinates ; With velo- 
city components (h, v, iv) in the (r, e,z) directions, we have [vide- 

§ 1.31, p. 24] 


dq ^ du 


dt 


dt 


dv , uv 

"~j7 H > 

at r 


dw'\ 

It ) 


Substituting in (5) and equating the coefficients of i,j,k, we get 

T, 1 1 


du 

It 

dv 

It 


- , 

r " p 

,uv„ 1 dp 


dw 

dt 


--F.- 


1 


dp_ ! 

3- J 


(S)> 
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Cor. 3. Equations of motion in space polar coordinates: With velocity 
components (w, v, ii’) in the (r, 0, 9) directions, we have [vide 
:§1.31,p.24] 

^_j^cot6 , uv dw I vw cot 0' 
dt \dt r ’ dt 


’ 'di ' 


’ cot 6 ^ 

V^iFr, Fo, Fo ), V/.^ , -J- y 

\ 9^ r ou r sin 0 0o J 

."Substituting in (5) and equating the coefficients of i, j, k, we get 



du v" 


-F- 

1 



Tt ~ 

r 

—1 f 

P 

dr 

dv 

If” cot 0 

, uv 

- P.. 

1 

dp 

It 

r 

r " 

-^0- 

P 

r36 

dw , 

vw cot^ 

r 

•=^■9 

1 

P 

1 dp 

r sin 6 39 


'Cor. 4. Equations of motion referred to rotating axes. If the axes 
'rotate with uniform angular velocity (i)=(ui, Wj, 653), then the ex- 
rpression for acceleration is, [by § 0.81, p. I5J 

+ ■" X1+ (I’-’) 1- 

Hence, the Euler’s equation of motion then is 


li 

dt 


+ <0 Xq+(q'.V)q=F— 



P- 


Here q and q' are the absolute and relative velocities. 

Cor. 5. Acceleration potential. When the body forces are conserva- 
tive so that F = — V-/ and the fluid is barotropic, i.e. density is a 
function of pressure, so that p'^V P~VKdplp), then Euler's equation 
of motion may be expressed as 

dqldt-= - V/— V iidpl?) 

or a= — )=-8rad 0), (say). 

This result shows that the acceleration vector a possesses accelera- 
tion potential 7.4-J(«!p/p)=4’. 

:Ex. Find the equations of motio-a of an inviscid fluid in cylindrical 'polar 
•coordinates by : 

(i) Using the expressions for grad, div, and curl from curvilinear coordinates 

(ii) Considering the motion of an element of volume in these coordinates. 

jNote. Conservative field of ^Wce. In a conservative field of force. 
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the work done by the force F of the field in taking a unit mass from A 
to B is independent of the path. 


Thus 

Jf . <fr =1 F .dr=—/ (say) 

ACB ADB 

where x is a scalar point function whose value 
depends upon the initial and final position of 
A and B. 

As in dynamics, it can be easily shown that 
F=-V7.. 

X is known as force potential and measures the 
potential energy of the field. 


B- 



Exp. I. Prove that if 




dy j ' 3 ^ CX 


) 


and ^L, ') are two similar expressions, then ',dx^y.dy+'idz is a perfect diferentiaK 

if the forces are conservatne and the density is constant. [Ban JP6J] ‘ 

Sol. If p, V are supposed to be components of some vector N, then the given - 
equation is the first-component equation of the single vector equation 

N=8q/3r-qxcnrl q. ( 1 ). 

Now, the Lagrange’s acceleration relation is 


r/q/*={cq/30+V(lq®)-Q>tCO (2) 

Hence, from (1) and (2), we get 


N—(dgidt)—i^(qi). 


Oh- 


From Euler’s equation of motion 


dt 


( z+f ), dr^-d( z+f). 


Thus, (3) reduces to 

N . dr——d ^ 7.+— pAig- 

And this is equivalent to the fact thafiAx+ydy+'/dz is a perfect diSerential. 

Exp. 2. A quantity of liquid of density p occupies a length 2a of a long straight- 
tube of uniform small cross-section, and is under the action of a force kx per unit 
mass towards a fixed point O in the tube, where x is the distance from O. Show 
that, when the nearer free surface is at a distance z from O, the pressure at a 
distance x exceeds atmospheric pressu-e II by 

kp{x—z){a—ixAiz) [Del J937 ; Fb 63} 

Sol. The continuity-condition for incompressible fluids (div q=0) in the present 
case of one-dimensional flow is simply o(f«)/ov= 0. Thus, « is a function of time 
t only. Further, z is a function of t only, so that «=z and the particle accelera— 
tiort at time t will be r . Thus, Euler’s equation of motion is 
3 u/ 8 /= 'z' =_E.v— p-i (dPidx). 


( 1 )' 
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ilntegrating wi»h regard to x, keeping f constant, we get 

Since /7=n when x=z and when jc=2a+z, the above yields 

r =— A(z+o) (2) 

-'which reveals that the liquid performs simple harmonic motion of petiod 
2-1 \/k . From (1) and (2) we now get 

dp<dx=pk{z-{-a—x) 

Integrating with regard to x, keeping t constant, we get 

p——lkp(z+a—x)"+3 

where B is independent of x (it may depend on t). To determine it we observe 
• thatp=n when x—z (and also when z=x+2a), then 

Hence p=n+kf(x~z) (a—ix+iz). 

Exp. 3. Air, obeying Boyle's Law, is in motion in a uniform tube of small section-, 
prove that if p be the density and v the velocity at a distance x' r m a fixed point 
. at the time t, 

[Del 1949 ; Gti 58, S3 ; Pna 63 {Old)) 

Sol. At time t, let p be the pressure and v the velocity at a distance x from the 
V end of the tube. The equations of motion and continuity are 

31+0 3L=-JL 01 (1) 

ct dx p dx 

( 2 ) 

Since, by Boyle’s Law,p—kp, the equation of motion can be written as 

01+0 3l=,_ JL 01 ( 3 ) 

dt dx P dr ^ ^ 

Xlifferenliating (2) vdth respect to /, sve get 
c2p_ g^Cpt: ) 
gxgr 


0 X\. 


pi£ +o 

dt 


—h[-' (t §v+’ It)-" i w ]• « 


Ex. Air, obeying Boyle’s law, is in mo’ion in a uniform lube of small section, 
prove that if p be the density and v the velocity at a distance r from a fixed point; 
. at time t, 

0!£=4o 81 ._0£+2t/3lf x2=o3!1+*^xc:|!£, [Pb 1950) 
dG dr dr dr d'' dr" 
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Exp. 4 Obtain the equation of continuity, and expressions for the total compo- 
.nents of acceleration of a fluid particle in cylindrical coordinates. Derive the 
^equations of motion expressed in these coordinates. 

If liquid of density p rotates like a rigid body with constant angular velocity o) 
.about the z-axis which IS vertical, deduce from the above equations of motion that 
, the pressure is given by 

pjf^lcfir^ — gz-{-const., 

• where r is the distance from the axis. Show that the surfaces of equal pressure are 
.paraboloids with the same latus rectum. [Pna 1959] 

Sol. Since the liquid revolves with constant angular velocity Ci)=uk about 
2 -axis, its velocity distribution q=Ci) x R is that of a rigid body. Hence 

a=coxq=cox(a>xR)=(co .R) u>—us^R=u^(zk—xi—yi—zk) 
since R=xi-f-y}+zk, Thus, 

a=— £o 2 (Ari+yjl=— co2(xVx+yVy)=-Ao)2V(^2-fT^)=— 

‘because, in cylindrical coordinates, x=/- cos 0,y=rsin 0 so that x 2 -fy 2 _rS. 
■Hence, equation of motion yields [F= — y(g' 2 )= — kg] 

a=_lu2V'-2=-VC^z+(p/p)] 

•or y[g2-S-(p/p)-i<o2r2]=0 

Integration provides ; p/p^iis-r^—gz+const. 

For a surface of equal pressure (i.e. free surface), p=const. wh nee the free 
surface is a paraboloid of revolution with oz as axis, each having the same latus 
•rectum Qg/efl). 

Ex. 1. In a large pond each particle of water traverses a horizontal circle 
whose centre is on a fixed vertical axis. The speed of a particle at distance r 
.from the axis is tar for r«j, but oo3/r for r>a. Find the form of the surface of 
water, given that u and a are constant. 

Ex. 2, Assuming that the earth is a fluid sphere of radius a, of constant density 
j!, and without rotation, show that the pressure at a distance r from the centre is 
ifi’puCl— r2/a2). 

Ex. 3. A mass of liquid is revolving about r-axis with the angular velocity 
J'{r) k where r is the perpendicular distance from the axis. If e is a unit vector 
.perpendicular to the axis, prove that the velocity of the liquid is 

q=r/(r) kxe, and curl q=[r/'(r)4-2/(r)]k. 

If the motion is irrotational, show that 

<jO=akjr-, q=(a/r)kxe ; <})=b—a 0 {a, b const.), 

where 0 is the multivalued velocity potential and 0 is the polar angle. 

For a liquid of constant density, under constant gravity, show that 
gz -V (Plp)+Ha'^ir ~) = constan t, 

2‘1I. Cauchy’s pressure equation : integrals of the equation of 
(motion. To obtain the solution of Euler’s equation of motion, which 
is non-linear, we will have to entertain simplifying assumptions. 
Firstly we assume that the external forces form a conservative system 
-SO that F=— Vy.. Secondly we assume that the fluid is barotropic so 
•that 


-i-Vp=V 

P 


1^— VP (say) 


(Vide Note. (iv)p. 2). 


^ = |f+«>xq-f V(k’‘) 


[Lagrange acceleration relation] 


Since 
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the equations of motion can be set as 

1^ + 0) xq+vQq®)= — Vy.-VP 
or ^=q X (0 - V (y+P+iq’“). 

This last expression is the final result. Since this result, as it stands, 
is not very useful, several special cases will be considered. 

Special cases : 

(i) When the motion is irroCationa!, (si =curl q—0, and q= — v^S- 
and (1) reduces to 

v(|^-) = VH [where H=x+P+k=] (2) 

since the operators V and d/dt are interchangeable. The solution 
of (2), viz. grad (H—d<f>ldt)=0 is 

The constant C(t) shall be a function of time / only. 

(ii) Bernoulli’s theorem. When the motion is steady as well as irro- 
tational, 0q/3t=O and <!)=0 ; (1) reduces to 

grad (x+P-f iq’‘)=0. 

The solution of this equation is 

x4-P+|q"=C'. 

Here C is an absolute constant ; i.e. is independent of time also. It 
may be remarked that Bernoulli's theorem is still true even if the 
velocity potential <p does not exist. 

If the fluid is incompressible and homogeneous, p=const. then 

p= 

I O 0 
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())=aq, where a is any function such that (q . V)a=0. In such a case, 
qX ( 0=0 even if (0=^0, le. even if the motion is not irrotational. 
Hence for a steady flow we get by virtue of (1) 

V(H)=0, => x+P+iq"=cc)nstant 

where the constant has the same value throughout the fluid. 

(>) Adiabatic compressible flow : For adiabatic changes, (i.e. expan- 
sion or contraction without loss or gam of heat), the variable density 
is related to variable pressure p by relation 


p=/cpt , 


where k is constant for any particular gas ; y is the ratio of the 
specific heat of a gas at constant pressure to specific heat at constant 
volume. Thus 




And Bernoulli’s equation gives 


P_ 

P ‘ 


— +iq®-l- 7 ==constant. 

Y-1 P 

Ex 1. Form the general equations of motion of a fluid under any forces. In the 
case of a homogeneous liquid moving irrotationally under the action of consera- 
ti\e forces, establish the equation 
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8t 


+7.=C 


where the symbols have their usual meanings. 


{Del 1951, 34] 


Ex. 2. State and prove Euler’s hydrodynamical equations. Establish Bernoulli’s 
theorem that in the case of steady motion ofa homogeneous inelastic fluid 


(p/f)+3 


where K is a constant along a stream-line, but varies from stream line to stream 
line. 

Prove further, that if the external forces, whose potential is V, are conservative, 
and the motion be steady, the portion of the stream-line along which the velocity 
g IS constant is geodesic on the surface 


J 


dp 


-t-K=constant. 


[Pna 1958] 


2.12. Problems nith solutions 

(1) A sphere is at rest in an infinite mass of homogeneous liquid of density p, the 
pressure at infinity being IT. Show that, if the radius R of the sphere varies in any 
manner, the pressure at the surface of the sphere at any time is 


n + 





[Bom 1964 [Old), 58; Gti6l, 55 : Kuru 65 ; Pna 60 ; Pb 50[S), 49] 

Sol. In the incompressible liquid outside the sphere, the fluid velocity q will be 
radia/, and thus q will be a function of r, the radial distance from the centre of 
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the sohere (the origin), and timetonb. The continuity equation div q=0, in 
spherical polar coordinates becomes 

r^?=const=/i/)=ije ^ (I) 

where /is a function of time oniy. We notice that q-)-0 as r-s-x, as required- 
Clearly, curl q=0, so that the mouon is irrotational, the velocity potential being 
O—fr. Tne pressure equation for irrotationil non-steady fluid motion, in the 
absence of bod\ forces is 


19 

Ct 


^£qc=C(f) 


( 2 ) 


where C{t) is an arbitrary fuactian of time t. As r-^x, q=f'r^0, O-»0, 

so that C(t)=Il/:, fo' all t. Thus, using (I), we get from (2) 


Kow 


o/_ d . .. 

07 {P--R) = R R^-\-lRR''- 


(3) 


Hence, at the surface of the sphere, r=R and (3) yields 

— =— -f ica. _ IRi 

? p A 

or P=n 4 .i r{d'-{R^)ldt^-ir(dR!dty -} ; 

because (i;2)=(2i? RR) 

(2) An infinite mass of homogeneous incompressible fluid is at rest subject to a uni- 
form presweXl, and contains a spherical cmity of radius a, filled uith gas at a 
pressure m IT ; proie that if the inertia of the gas be neglected, and Boyle's lay. be 
supposed So hold throughout the ensuing motion, the radius of the sphere Mill oscil- 
late bety een the ^alues a and na ; where n is determined by the equation 

1-7-3 miogn— n3=0. 

If m be nearly equal to I, the time of an oscillation will be ?<'3n}.c being 

the density of the fluid. 

Mg' I9S9 ; .4lig 61 ; Bom 52 : Del 55 : 4S {Special) ; Gti 62 ; 

Lkn 62 ; Osm 60 ; Pea 65.] 

So). In the incompressible fluid outside the spher.ca! cavity, the fluid velocity 
q will be radial and shall be a function of r, the radial distance from the centre of 
the cavity (the origin), and time t only. The continuity equation div q=0, in 
spherical polar coordinates becomes 

J' 4- (r 2 < 7 )= 0 , re. Viq=const .=f{t)=^R2R (say) (1) 

rt dr ^ ' ’ A 

where /is a function of time t only. observe that q-^0 as r— v x,_as required. 
Clearlv, curl q=0, so that the motion Is irrotational and hence velocity potential 
e\ists and is given by 0=/r. The presiure equation for irrotational non-steady 
fluid motion,~in the absence of body forces, is 

— — l^jrf g~C{C) {-) 
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where C(t) is an arbitrarv' function of time t. As r-izc, <}==/ r--*0, Q-^0, 

so that C(/)=n,'?, for all /. Putties for O and C in (2) we get 


J_cX 

r o' 



f3) 


Now when the cavity expands to radius r, Boyle’s law provides pr^^const. 
(c= volume) so that 

frra'm 11=1:; =|. p=mXla'^!r^ (4) 

cf;?J—d\r^)idt=2rq--i-r^ dqidr (5) 

From (3), (4) and (5) we obtain 

mT\d^j:r^—Q.q--Trq dqldr)-^iq-~Yl p 
or 2q-r--i-7r‘^g dg!dr—(2lijf) {m a^jr-r-) 

or d(r^g-)!dr—{ZTl!^){ma^!r — r"). 

Integration with respect to r yields 

r^g-=2Jlp~Hm efl Jog r — 3 rCJu-A 


where A is constant of integration ; determined by the fact that at r=a, ^=0 and 
hence A= — ^2np"i (m log a — Id^). Thus’ 

r® 9 -= 2 n p“t a^[3m log {rid) — (r/u)"4-l}/3. (6) 

Now, q shall be zero again where r—na ; provided n is gi% ea by 
l+3m log n— n®=0. 

Special Case : If ot=I, let r=a-l-x where x is small. Then, x =r=q. We now 
get from (6) 

ii)K°-r-x)^l'nr^ o3{3 log(l.f j:/n)-(l 4-Ar/n)3+ 1} 
(x)=(I-f3>+3y2+...)=/.{3{>’-i>^+...)-{l.f3>J-3ri4-...)+I} 
where is neglected. Thus 


(i)2(l +3y+3y2)=A(-9y2/2) 
(i)2=>.(-9^-2y2) ( 1 4-3y4-3r2)-i=-9/o-2;2 
(x)2=-3np-i(xs/fl2). 


Differentiating with respect to i gives 

X = — {3n/po'2)x, 

This is a simple harmonic motion of periodic time 2-A'^a2p/3n. 

(3), An infinite mass of liquid, contcdmng a spherical bubble, is initially in 
equilibrium under constant pressure 11. The radius of the bubble is then disturbed 
from its equilibrium value R^, and during the subsequent oscillatory motion, the 
pressure p and volume V of the bubble are related by the equation pfi ^constant, 
where s is a constant greater than unity, Shoiv that , if the amplitude of die oscil- 
lations is sufficienSly large, the maximum and minimum values of Ike radius, a and 
b, are related approximately by the equation 
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Sol. Let the centre of the bubble be taken at the oricin. Then in the incompres- 
sible liquid outside the bubble, the fluid velocity g will be radial and hence will 
be a function of radial distance r and time t only. The continuity condition 
div q=0, in spherical polar coordinates then provides 

(r2q)=0, =;. r2<7=const.=/(0=i?2.R (say) (1) 

where f(t) is a function of t only. Clearly, when r-»oo , g-*0 as required. We note 
that curl q=0, so that motion is irrotational and hence the velocity potential 0 
exists and is clearly 0=-f/(') /r. The pressure equation, in theabsence of body 
forces and with constant density, viz. 

ig^~^+y.^C(t). 

9 0 ^ 


now gives 


w . ^4 r 3r 


where C(/) is an arbitrary function of time. Now when r-»-oo ,p-»n as provided 
so that C(/)=constant=n/p. Thus, the preceeding equation reduces to 

— -i-pr+— (2) 

At the surface of the bubble, r=/!(/) say ; the pressure is continnotn. Thus, at 
r=R, pv^ = constant, gives 

n (t- R\) '< ^P(U , i.e. p=(RolR)‘^‘{ n. (3) 

Further, the normal velocity of the surface of the bubble at r=R is also equal 
to the normal velocitv of the liquid there ; so that f(t)=RtR , [by (I)]. Notice 
that J? is a function of t only. From (I), (2) and (3) we get 

To make this differential equation exact, multiply both sides by 2f? .R ; then 
since 2 R® RR+3 R^ RS=d{R^Re)ldt, the above yields 




We now integrate (4) between R—a and b ; and notice thatR=0 at both limits. 
Thus, the result obtained is 


3(y-1) 


3(y-1; 


This is the exact relation between Rg, a and b. To obtain the required result 
we remember that the amplitude ot the oscillations is sufficiently large so that 
b^Rg and Rg^a. This gives 

T 3(F^T) b \bJ 
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(4) Liquid is contained between two parallel planer ; the free surface is a circular 
cylinder of radius a whose axis is perpendicular to the planes. All the liquid within 
a concentric circular cylinder of radius b is suddenly annihilated. Piove that if II 
be the pi essure at the outer surface, the initial pressure at any point of the liquid 
distance r from the centre is 

n(log r— log fc)/(log a— log b). 

{Ag 1965 : Jab 60 ; Kr 60 Raj 62 ; Osm 63) 

Sol. In the incompressible liquid outside the cylinder | r | =b, the fluid velo- 
city q will be radial, and q will be a function of r, the radial distance from the 
centre of that cylinder (the origin) r<a, and time t only. The continuity equation 
div q= 0 , in cylindrical coordinates becomes 

)= 0 ,=^ /■?=const.=/(r)=I?il (say) (I) 

where / is a function of time t only. We note that q-^0 as r->oo , as required. 
Clearly, curl q=0, so that motion is irrotational and hence velocity potential 0 
exists. In fact, 0=— /(O log/". The pressure equation for irrotational non-steady 
fluid motion, in the absence of body forces, is 

— |J+i4==C(/) ( 2 ) 

p 0‘ 

where C(/) is an arbitrary function of time t. Initially. t=0, q—0, p—P, so that 
( 2 ) yields, on using 0 =— /(t) log r 

-^4-/(0) log (3) 

Now p=n when r=a ; p=0 when r=b, so that 
(log«-log 6 )/( 0 )=— n/p ? 
and (log log b) /( 0 )=— P/p J 

Dividing we get f=n (loE f — los 6)/(l0B u— log b). 

(5). A centre of force attractinng inversely as the square of the distance is at the 
ceiiti e of a spherical cavity within an infinite mass of incompressible fluid, the pre- 
siire on which at any infinite distance is 55 , and is such that the work done by this 
pi essure on a unit of aiea through a unit of length is one-half the work done by the 
attractive force on a unit of volume of the fluid from infinity to the initial boundary 
of the cavtty. Prove that the time of filling up the cavity wiil be 

«a\/(P/i)[ 2 -(|) 2 ] 

a being the initial radius of the cavity, and p the density of the fluid. {Del 1966) 

Sol. In the incompressible fluid outside the spherical cavity, the fluid velocity 
q will be radial, and hence a function of r : the radial distance from the centre 
of the cavity (the origin), and time t only. The continuity equation div q=0, in 
spherical polar coordinates becomes 

~ 2 - ('■^ 9 )=°. '• 2 q=const.=/(f)=i? 2 ii (say) ( 1 ) 

where / is a function of time t only. We note that q-rQ, as r-» 00 as required and 
that motion is irrotational because curl q =0 ; consequently velocity potential 
exists and is given by ip—fjr=R^klr. The pressure equation for irrotational non- 
steady fluid motion under the conservative forces F=— Vz is 

-f-|J+Z+i</==C(/) 

p pt 


( 2 ) 
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where C(r) is an arbitrary function of time. Now F=—y.!r^, =i. y=^—,^jr. As 

r-^eo,p-^&, q^fir^O, y-^O, so that C(t)=Zlp, for all t. Putting for 6 X.C 
we get from (2) 


P ' 0‘ r p 

Now, the defining-relaiion between £5 and 51 gives 


(3) 


5 X 1 (-p/O '/'•= a= ?p. (4) 

Since d{R-'K)ld‘=R‘'R-h2RR- ; and when r=if,/7=0, A^q^dRldt, the relation 
t3} yields 

or lh-^2RR'M!dR)-i-{l&!^)-^(£.a Ci!^R)=0. 

Multiply by ' ^dR ; the result is 

d{R?RZ) ■i.2{uih)R^dR .f (4ao>!p)RdR=0. 

Integrating and employing the conditions that when R=a, R=0, we get 


iJ3.Ri4-2(5/3?) R^-i-2'a <3/p)I22=2'S/3?)o3.f2(oi!5/p). 

Thus, ij2=2(S3/:) [i(c3-J?3}-fn;a2-i?2;]/ij3, 

Since R decreases as r increases. R must be negative : due to the process of 
filling the cavity. We thus has-e on imerting the limits 



3? (2n-ri?/ 



2a sin^ 0 rfO 
2-f sin* 0 


- 2 " 

“2“[x-”+‘'//^2+sm>T] 


(i?=c sin* 6 




as required. 


(6) yf homogeneous incompressible fluid enclosed in a boundary v;hich can clumge 
both in shape and area, but not in volume enclosed, is acted on by a force whose 
compontents are 


P+z+l^'/C^-fP-f 2 )], r-pw-f [^/(x.hJ--f2)]. 
respectively ; at time t—0,fluidis at rest, and pressure is l:z log [(x-f-P-f 2)//'] 
afterwards the pressure at the boundary is always 

Ap log I(Ar-fP-r2)/A]-?22 r*4-JO-+3'2-f»r)-?iTr). 
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Prove that the velocity components will always be 

>{y+2 ) : tiz+x) ; t(x+y), 

and that the curves dercribed by the particle, whose coordinates when t<=0 were 
(3^o> To> Zq) has for its equation 

( x-y \ 2 ^/ xo+yg+zo \ 

^Xg-yo/ \yo-zo' \ x+y+z )‘ 

Sol. First Part : we iind the function z such that F=—Vz. Since 
-dy.ldx=X-=y+z+klCEx), etc. [Zx=x+y+z-] 

and d-/={dyJZx) dx+(dy.ldy) dy+idzldz) dz 

-dy=^2b’f-z-{-kj(x+y+z)\ dx 

Integrating we get 

—/~xy+yz-\-zx-\-k log (x+y+z) +A='Sxy+k log (S^) 

where initial conditions being so chosen that A—0. 

Let the velocity potential be 0 so that q=— V0. Then the pressure equa- 
tion for irrotationai non-steady fluid motion under conservative system of body 
forces is 

(Plf)-(d<PldlUi<l-+7 = C{t). (2) 

where C{t) is an arbitrary function of time only. Now 

p^kp log \( 1 x)lh]-ptz (2A:2+2>P)-pf(f), at lim® b 
and Po=kp log at /=0 as given. 

This implies that F(0) =0. Putting for p and •/. in (2) we get 

k log l(2x)lh]-ti(IxZ+2xy)-F(t)-{Z(pidt}+iqZ-2xy- k log (2x)>^C(t) 
or t"(2x"-+2xy)+F(t)+CS(l)ldt)-iqz+C(t)+2xy+k log //=0 

This equation is true for all t and hence 

t\2x^+2xy)+F(t)+dtpiZt-\tl^^fl W 

2Arp-l-L'log/(=0 (ii) 

where we have assumed that 30/8/ is purely function of t. Should it contain terras 
independent of t, those would be added up in (ii). We now have 

tH2x^+2xy)-iqZ=-F(t)~d<Pld<==^P‘irel) function of t 
Since q may contain spatial coordinates, (3) implies 
< 72 = 2/2 (2xz+2xy) 

or u^+v'i+ wi=tz[(y+z)z+(z+x)z+ (P-fp)2l 

Thus, ,(=/(;^.+z), v=t(z+x), w~/(x+y). 

Second part : Curves described by the particle are given by 

dx __ dy _dz 

ii ~ V w 


(Pb 1954) 


( 1 ) 


or 


dx dy _ dz 
y^z~z+x~x+y 


dx—dy dy—dz dz—dx dx+dy+dz 
“■ z—y ~ x—z ~ 2(x+y+z)~ 


or 


y-x 
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Inlegrating these simultaneous equations and multiplying each member by —2 
we get 


log (.V— j’)2=log (y— r)2=Iog (r— ,r)2=— log (.v+.v+z) = — /2+log A. 


Thus (x—y)-=Ae-i~ ; ^(.•c+y+z)=e‘®, etc. 

when /=0, a;=.Yo, y=yo. ■z=^o> so that 


Thus 


(-Vfl — '2o)“ — ("o — ^■''^ 0 /“=l/(-^ 0 +.l' 0 +”o). 


C £z21 \=_ .Vo+yo+Zo 

''•'b-lV ''I’o— ^ 0 / x+y+z 


(each=e~<^). 


(7). Infinite inviscid liquid of constant density is attracted towards a fixed point 
O by a force f{r) per unit mass, r being the distance from O. Initially the liquid 
is at rest, and there is a cavity bounded by a sphere r=a. If there is no pressure at 
infinity or in the covity, prove that the radius R of the cavity at time t is such that 


~ iR^R^l+lRi^R I” /(ryr=0. iRr=dR}dt) 

-3/2 

2/'/(f)=i^'' ,\i. constant, show that the cavity will be filled up after an interval 

of time (2/5(i)- a^^ . 

Sol. In the incompressible liquid outside the cavity, the fluid velocity ? will be 
radial, and q will be a function of r, the radial distance from the centre of the 
cavity (the origin). The continuity equation div q=0, in space polar coordinates 
becomes 




dr 


(r2q)—0, r-q=can$t.=f(t)=R~R 


(Say) 


(I) 


where /(/) is a function of/ only. Wc notice that as r-^oo, as required. 
Clearly, curlq=0, so that the motion is irrotational. In fact, thc_ velocity 
potential is <p=flr. The pressure equation for irrotational non-steady fluid motion 
is 

^+7.+?<7===C(0 (2) 

where C{t) is an arbitrary function of time and F= — V/> t-®- 7.= ~ L ■AO 


r->oo ,p-a0, q=flr--^0, 0-»O, z-»0 

so that C(/)=0, for all A At the surface of the cavity at timet, r=7?,p=0\vc 
have from (2J and (1), 



/R2R 
\ R 




=0. 


Since R is a function of t only, this can be written as 


(ijij)-f 3^2+1^ f(r)dr=0. 

Multiply both sides by 215211 ; the first two terms being 2R^R R+^R-R' ^ 
d {RSR^fidt ; hence the result 


_rf 

dt 


r CO 

(J53ij2)+2R2K f{r)dr 


=0 


(3) 
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Now, when /(r) 


-3/3 f° 

=1- ’J, 


/(r}</r=2[JJ - then (3) reduces to 




This dearly integrates to 


R3A2+ 


for K —0 when R=a. We rewiie this as 


• fiti. 5/2 SiZ 

^=11 (- ) 


or 


i.e. 




R^’^dR 


, 3/2 „ 5j2 

V(a — ^ ) 


^ I '0 


t={2/5p:)= 


3H 

a . 


Note ; The working can be shortened by using Energy Principle to obtain a 
first integral directly. The problem has again been worked out by this method 
in s2.3Z 


(8) A homogeneous liquid is contained betnem tno concentirc spherical surfaces, 
the radius of the inner being a and that of the outer indefinitely great. The fluid 
is att! acted to the centre of these surfaces b} a force 0(r), and a constant pressure 
n it exerted at the outer surface. Suppose JQ'r) dr=-/fr'), and that yfr) tanishes 
y, hen r is infinite. Shov? that if the inner surface is suddenly remmed, the pressure 
at the distance r is suddenly diminished by 


n-f-fx(a). 


Find Q(r) so that the pressure immediately after the inner surface^ is remmed 
may be the same as it would be if no attracthe force existed. Also with tjiisialue 
of Qfr), find the velocity of the inner boundary of the fluid at any period of the 
motion. 

Sol. In the incompressible liquid outside the irmer sphcriral surface, the fluid 
■velocity 1 / will be radial, hence a function ofr: the radial distance from the 
centre of the inner sphere (the origin), and time t only. The continuity equation 
div q=0, in spherical polar coordinates becomes 


{gr3)=0, r3g-=const.=/(f) (I) 

where / is a function of t only. We note that g-»0 as r-5-co , as required. Clearly, 
carl q=0, so that the motion is irrotational and hence velodty potential V exists. 
In fact, V=f(t)lr. Further, the relation J <p(r)dr—y_{r') =?■ that ~/J(r) is the force 
potential, i.e. Q(r) is a conservative system of forces. The pressure equation for 
irrotational non-steady fluid motion under the conservative body forces is 


P 0* 


( 2 ) 
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where C(r) is an arbitrary function of time. Now as r-», os, (7-»0 ; x(o=)->0 (as 
given); gp'/0r->O, (as K-+0) ;;j-=^n/p 5 so that C(0=n/p, for all /. Putting for 
K=//r and C= n/p we get 


P 


2 

r 


17 +^+*''=“" 


Initially, at r=0, ^=0, so that pressure at a distance i is given by 
(P-n)/p=/(0)//- — y{r). 

When / =a, p—0 at the initial stage r=0, so that 

-n/p=/(0)/fl-/(a) 

Eliminating /(O) yields 


P— n=-px{i)+n{p/(o)-n}/r 

Now, hydrostatic pressure pq (i.e. when liquid is at rest) is given by 


(3) 


(lPa=-p(p!r)(h , ^Pa=A~py(i)^Tl-(>y(r) 
since as r-*aa , p-^Tl. Thus, the dccieasc in pressure is 


Pa-p=a\U-f/(a'i] 

If no external forces exist, terms containing / shall be missing ; and the pressure 
at a distance r shall be, from (4) 


/>=n(l— fl//). (5) 

If now, this pressure equals that given by (4) [as provided in the problem] ue 
must have, on equating p'r, 

7{i)~‘>/(a)lr (6) 

Differentiating with respect to i yields 

y'{r}—0{i)=—a/{ajlr" : the required result. 


With x(/) as given by (6) and setting cr/Xa)^A,p=0, we get from (3) 
-[/(0/'']+-4//+i<72=n/p 

Now/(/)=</(''“(7)/*='" el{r^)l(lr=2rq^+i^clci!clr. Hence (7) gives 


3(72+1 


dr 



m 

P 


(’) 


Multiplying by r2, the left side becomes a perfect differential of ; hence 
integrating we get 

, 352 =, 4 ,. 2 _ 5 (nr 3 /p)+X (>=const.) 

TofindX : when r=o, <7=0, so that X=(2na2/3p)— /fo2. Hence the velocity of 
the inner boundary of the fluid is 


rV=/l(i2~a2)+(^)(o3-,a) 

<72 = fly (a)(/ 2 — fl2) /,• 3 — (2 n/3p) (I — o^/r®) . 
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2'13. Bernoulli’s theorem. For the steady motion of an inviscid 
barotropic fluid under conservative body forces, the pressure at a 
point is given by 


[dp 




Proof : Consider a short and very slender cylindrical element of 
fluid whose axis is parallel to the flow at the element. Let the normal 
cross-sectional area of the cylinder be A and its length be 
^s, where s is the arc of the stream-line on which the 
element lies, measured from a fixed point on it. The 
pressures on the curved surface cancel out and hence 
contribute nothing to the resultant force in the direction 
of motion. The thrust on the rear end A of the element 
is pA in the direction of motion, while on the other end, 
the pressure thrust is —[p-{-(3p/cs)Si] /I in the direction 
of motion. Thus, the resultant forward thrust is—{dpjds) 

Aos. Next, let the component of the body force in the 
direction of motion be F ; the total body force on this 
element of mass p/18.y being FpABs. Then if (j be the 
velocity, the equation of motion, by Newton’s second law 
total propelling force=^massx acceleration of the element, 
is 



Using 
we get 


pAos[dqldt)=FpABs—(oplBs)ABs 

F=~dyjcs 

dqldt—F—Ol9){dplds). 


(I) 


Since dqjdt—dqldtA-qidqlds) and dq/dt=0 for steady flow, (1) provids 
t](dqlds)—~dyjds—(l Jp)dplds 


or 




The rate of change of the quantity inside the bracket along the 
stream-line is zero, so that 


k^+|^-fx=c (2) 

where C is a constant for the particular stream line (or vortex line) 
chosen, but varies from one stream line to the other. 

Notes. (1) If the motion is irrotational, velocity potential exists. In 
this particular case, C is an absolute constant. 

(2) If p is constant, there results the simplest case : 

k^+(Wp)+z=u 

(3) If the body force is due to gravity, y=gh where It is the position 
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(height) above some fixed horizontal datum plane. The result (3) may 
then be written as 


|9-+p/p+gz=const. 

or {g^l2g)+(plw)+h=comt. 

or in the language of hydraulics 

velocity head+prcssure head+position head=total head, 

where the total head is constant along any stream line. 

Ex. For the steady motion of a fluid when a velocity potential does not exist, 
establish Bernoulli’s theorem in the form 

where C is constant along a stream-line, [Pb 195S] 



Exp. 1. Prove Bernoulli's theorem, that in a stendy motion, |^^+i9-+7. J 

is constant along a stream line. Deduce the theorem of Torricelli. [Mad 1953] 

Consider the efflux of liquid from a small 
orifice in one of the walls of a vessel kept 
filled to a constant level (giving steady 
motion). Let h be the depth of the \ena 
contracta (the contraction), q the speed 
of efflux there at, and n the atmospheric 
pressure. Then, by Bernoulh’s theorem 

(n/p)-f^/t=(n/?)+i?2 (I) 

because velocity is practically zero at the 
free surface of the water in the vessel, and 
the pressure is H, both there and on the walls of the escaping jet. Hence (1) yields 

q-=2gh [Torricelli’s theorem). 

Ex. I. Hour glass. Bhow that the curve generating the shape of a vessel for 
use as hour-glass is gi\cn by y=ax*. 

Ex. 2. Gas flows radially from a point symmetrically in all directions, the 
pressure and density I'being connected by the law p=kp. If M is the rate of 
emission of mass, ruprtosed constant, prove that 

( 4 - K /•2=M exp \[V2—V-fl)l2k] 

where V is the speed at distance r and Ej, the speed where f=1. 

[Bom 1950 ;Kr61; Pna 65] 


[Hint : Use Torricelli’s theorem.] 

Exp. 2. Steam is rushing front a boiler through a conical pipe, the diameters 
of the ends of which are D and d;ifVandvbe the corresponding velocities of 
the stream, and if the motion be supposed to be that of divergence from the vertex 
of the cone, prove that 

JL=^ (v2-E2)/2/: 

V di‘^ 


where k is the pressure divided by the density 


and supposed constant. 

[AligJ960;Pb53] 
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Sol. This is a problem on Bernoulli's theorem, for the steam steadies down 
soon after and external forces like 


gravity are neglected. 


+^g-=const. 


0) 




f 

^ ^ 



> 





Integrating, we get 

k log+j 92 =C. 

If at the sections j4 and B, p=fi and po, we get 

k log(p./?i)=Mf2-K=) 

From the equation of continuity, viz. 

Flux across the section A=Flux across the section B, 
we get "(id)- Fiv=”{II 5)2 p. V 

c, / d V _ 


\d) V 


From (1) and (2) we get 


(v^—V"-)l2k 

V f/2 

which is the required result. 

Exp. 3. A stream in a horizontal pipe, after passing a contraction in the pipe 
at which its sectional area is A, is delivered at atmospheric pressure at a place 
where the sectional area is B. Show that if a side tube is connected with the pipe 
at the former place, water will be sucked up through it into the pipe from 
a reservoir at a depth 

2g XAi BiJ 

below the pipe ; S being the delivery per second. 

(Alig 1960, 56 ; Del 47 ; Gti 54 ; Jad 58 ; Mad 59 ; Osm 63] 

Sol. If V be the velocity in the tube of section A and p the pressure thereat ; 
V and n being the corresponding quantities at the section B, then Bernoulli’s 
theorem, viz. (plp)+i <?2=const. gives 

i.2=iL+J vz 

P i P 
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By the equation of continuity flux across the sections A and B are equal, 
Av=BV—S : delivery per second. 
v=SjA, and V=SjB 

whence (I) gives 

Now if /; be the height through whicli water is sucked up, then 
^p/i=:difrerencc of prcssure=n— P- 
Substituting in (2), we have 


( 2 ) 




r 1 




; r I 

' 2g { A2~ 


a}- 


Ex. Show that, if a river has a bend, the flow velocity is larger at the shore 
/t(say) on the inner side of the bend and that the level is lower than at the shore 
jS(say) on the outer side. 

[ffln / : Take A for the origin of cylindrical coordinates and use Bernoulli- 
Eulcr integral, viz. (p/p)+i i 72 +)'=const.] 

2’20. Equation of impulsive motion. We shall now find the relation 
between impulsive pressure and change of velocity. 

Let 5 denote the impulsive pressure and I the extraneous impulse 
per unit mass of fluid. Let and q^ be the velocities just before and 
just after the impulsive action. 

Newton’s second law for impulsive motion applied to the fluid 
within closed surface S states : 

Extraneous impulse=Change of momentum. 

Then, if n is inward unit normal we must have 

J^co nd5'+J^I p J^P 

J to nGW=— J grad z jlv (by Gauss theorem) 


But 


fv[ 


I p — V to- 


-pCq^-qM-^l^a 




( 1 ) 


Since the surface is arbitary, we rau/eit have 
I— (i/p)V3^^ Kqs— qi). 

Cor. 1. Interpretation of potentU as impulsive pressure. Let us 
suppose that ^ is the velocity potl ^'^■ntial of a motion generated from 
rest by impulsive pressure oi anfj/othat external impulses are non- 
operative, then ”^1 

I A. 

1=0 ; qi='p'; q2=-V^6 ; 

With these values, the above equation (1) reduces to 
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If p be constant, integration provides the result 

G==p-i-fconstant. (2) 

The constant may be omitted, as an extra pressure, constant 
throughout the Quid, produces no effect on the motion. 

Cor. 2. In the case of a liquid, p is constant ; and if the external 
impulses are superficial to the liquid, 1=0. Then, taking the divergence 
of both members of (1) and using div qi=0, div q,=0, we get 

V-S=0 (Laplace’s equation) (3) 

Cor. 3. For the liquid motion started from rest by impulsive pressure 
alone we obtain from (I), q = ~grad (O/?) 1 hence the motion is 
necessarily irrotational and velocity potential <{> exists and is given by 
<P=o,ls. 

Cor. 4. In the absence of external impulses, (I) provides 

qi — qi = — V (g/p). (4) 

Now, if the fluid motion before the action of the instantaneousforces 
is irrotational, i.e, qi=~V0i, then obviously, q 2 =— V[{5/?)-f 
so that the fluid motion remains irrotational after these forces have 
ceased to operate. Setting q,=— we immediately obtain 

^=0i-f(S/p)-fC'. (5) 

If q 2 (== V i;6,) is costant, (4) provides, 

qi=V(5/?) => curl q=0. (6) 

Thus, the given irrotational motion can be established completely 
throughout the fluid after the action of impulsive pressure 3= (p^x-7-c 5 
and that it is impossible to create or destroy by rotational motion 
any combination of instantaneous pressure forces. 

Ex. 1. Find the equations of motion of a perfect fluid under extraneous 
impulses and impulsive pressure. Deduce that any actual irrotational motion of 
a liquid can be produced instantaneously from rest hy a set of impulses properlv 
applied. [Del 1955'] 

[The single vector equation for impulsive motion, viz. 

q;-qi=I — (I) 

is equivalent to three Cartesian equations. For the Isgitid irolion started from 
rest under a set of impulses svhich form a conservative s> stem (I=—m, sav). 
t ;13 may be rev/ritten as (q 2 =q) 

q= -^J-<l/f)73=— V(J-f o/f) 

Thus, curl q=0 and hence actual irrotational motion is produced ; the velocity 
potential being Ja-u,'?]. 
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Ex. 2. If 5 is the irapusive pressure ; 0, g!)' the velocity potentials immediately 
before and after an impulse acts, I' the potential of the impulses, prove that ^ 

«+FE+F(0-0')=const. [Del 1934] 

Exp. 1. Obtain the equation of continuity of a perfect fluid in the form 

P • >!’ ^^’bere the symbols have their usual meanings. Obtain also the 

0 (fl. Of c) 

equatiom of motion of fluid in Lagrange's form. 

A mass of fluid of density ^ is bounded by two concentric spherical free surfaces 

of radii rx and r* and the fluid being at rest, tmpulsbe pressures Uix and Zo arc 

applied to these surfaces. Show that the sin faces begin to move with velocities ' 


oil — Sj 
P(^2-'l)" 



““ Oin f I 

~> 7 ‘ 


[Del 1953] 


Sol. In the case of a fluid with constant density p and no external impulses, 
the impulsive pressure Si satisfies Laplace’s equation y-St—Q, which because 
of spherical symmetry reduces to 


1 


r2 



Integrating twice we get 

S)=Alr+B (I) 

where A and B are constants of integration, to be determined shortly. 

Since the fluid motion is started from rest, it is necessarily irrotational and the 
velocity potential 0 exists and is given by 0=Sj/p. Hence 


q- U(o>/p) =f- q i 

Thus the two velocities with which the surfaces begin to move are A/fri^ and 
Ajpr^-. And to determine the unknown constant A, we use the conditions that at 
r—rx, S> — S>x i and at r—r^, S>~( 02 , We then get from (1) 


S>x-Alri+B ; &z=Alr2+B 
so that .4=(c0i — Wj) rxCoKy^—rx). Thus 

(oil r 2 g (b>i — S>^ rx 

^ P(>-2-rx) rx ’ ^ p[rn-ri) ' 


Exp. 2. Prove that if the boundaries of a liquid at rest are suddenly set in 
motion the resulting motion of the liquid is irrotational. 

A cylinder of any form of section is filled with fluid and is suddenly given an 
angular velocity a about any poirt. Show that if the kinetic energy acquired bv 
the fluid is 1 /to^, the angular momentum acquired is /u. 

Sol. A motion generated from rest by impulsive pressure o> 
boundaries only is necessarily irrotational (vide Cor 3, p. 95). Let 0 be the velocity 
potential so that q=— grad 0, If h is the angular momentum, (i.e. moment of 
momentum) about the point 0, then 

h=f ry(Fqf/e)=-p f rxgrad 0 rft; (') 

Jv , Jv 

the integral being taken through tfie interior of the cylinder. Since it is only M 
the boundary that the velocity or is (known, we need transform (1) to a surface 
integral. Now 
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TXS^ad <^=gTad {\r-)y,grad ^=—carl {fi gradlr-) (2) 

bscansa curl grad (Jr-)=0. 

Hence from (1) end (2) -B-e get 

curl grad ir-ydu 

= ? |gnx(stgrodir2)iS 

by Gaoes’s tbeorem 

= f„(nX?Jr3a5 t grad dr^J^r] <3) 

(J s 

•vrhere a is the unit normal to the enrface 
drarm out of the liquid If a is the angle 
bettreen the directions of a and the velociiy 
wXr at the point P of the boandary. (3) 
may be -irritten as 

A=s If r sin (90^2}!?-?=— f cos a dS 

Since the kinetic energy of the irrotational motion is 

Js cn 

end on the bcacdery, the intcard normal velocity cf/Sn= — ra cos-x. 

Hence 2'=— ^rcoS2dS=Jo7i by (4) 



Thus if 2'=iro*, vre must have k=/o. 

Exp. 3. A tphtrt of radivt a it tvrremrdcd hy ivfnilc liquid of dmtily s, <7ie 
pTttfure at infnity being H. TAe tphere it e^iddtnly annihilated. Show that 
the preteure at dielanee rfrom the centre itnmediaUlg falls to 

11(7— o/r). 

Show further that if the liquid is brought to rest by impinging on a eoncsrtric 
sphere of radius-^, the impultive pressure sustained by the surface of this sphere is 

\l'illea^j6 

[Ag m4. 5S ; Alg 63; Bern 63 {old), 61, 53 ; Dtl65, 39 ; Jah 59: Jad 59 ; Mar 62 ; 

Pbi 66 ; Bag 63 ; Vt 67j 

Sol. In the incompressible liquid outside the sphere, the finid velocitv is 
radial and hence a function of r, the radial distance from the centre of the 
sphere (the origin) and t only. The continuity equation dh- q=0, in polar 
spherical coordinates become 

^ <r-q)=0,r> r"q=const.=f lt)e=B2 ~ 


-is-here/(t) is a function of time { only, He obserte that 5 -eO 8 gr- 5 ,=, as requir- 
ed. Clearly, curl q5= 0, so that the metien is irroteficnal and hence the velocitv 
potential 0 eiists and is given by 0=://r. The pressnre eqnaticn for irrotational 
non-steady fluid motion, m the absence of bedy forces, is 


P_ 

P 


^ I 
ct • 2 


d2=C(<) 


(2) 


vrhere C(t) is an arbitrary function of time t. As p—H, g=fJr--^0 

0.^0 so that C(t)=II/?, for all t. Putting for 0 end C in (2) vre get * ’ 

MSIL-JL JL. 

p F ' r ct 2 rt * 


( 3 ) 
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At time 1=0, the pressure pg {when 9=0) is given hy 

P P r \ it /g 

Also when r=a at time 1=0, p=0, so that 


— +-i- f . 

p a \ dt /o 


d') 


Eliminating (3//3i)o between (4) and (4'), we get 

Po=n(I— a/r). 

Second Part. Since p=Q at the surface of hollow sphere of radius r, we get 

from (3) on using (1), 

- T -+ T - - It 

Now d{r'q)ldt = 2rq^+rqdqldr, so that above may bo expressed as 


d 

dr 


(rV)=- 


2n 


Integrating and applying the conditions that at r=a, g=>0, we get 

r392={2n/3p)(a3-r3). 

To get the velocity at the surface of the sphere r=Ja, we put )-=o/2, and got 

92=14ll/3p. ■ (6) 

From equations of impulsive motion, viz. 

‘l2~Qt‘=I — p'tycS 

putting q'> = 0 (liquid brought to rest) ; 1=0 (no extraneous impulses), we get 
qi=y(u/p") which, by virtue of (5), gives 

d(S 


dr 


. = pg=p 


V 


i4n 

3? 




Exp. 4. A portion of homogeneous liquid is confined between two concentric 
spheres of radii A and a ; and is attracted towards their centre by a force varying 
inversely as the square of the distance. The inner spherical surface is suddenly 
a cnihilated, and when the radii of the inner and outer surfaces of the fluid are r and 
R, the liquid impinges on a solid ball concentric with their surfaces ; prore that the 
impulsive pressure at any point of the ball for different valves of r and R varies as 

y (a2_r2_A2+JJ3(i_i) . 

[Del 1954 ; ISlad 58 ; Osm 59 : Raj 65] 

Sol. In the incompressible liquid outside the inner spherical surface, tbo fluid 
velocity 9 will be radial and hence a function ofv) : the radial distance from 
the centre of the spherical surface (the origin), and at time t. The continuity 
equation div q=0, in spherical polar coordinates becomes 

zi~-ri-q=con8t.==:f(l)‘=x- ( 1 ) 

w'here y is a function of t only. We note that curl q=0, so that the motion is 
irrotationnl and hence velocity potential exists and is given by 0=//ii=’ 
a:2(dx/rft)/r). The pressure equation for irrotational non-steady flow under the 
conservative body force —g-jg-, ( — hence force potential V-rfh 


If +X+i?"“=C'«) 

p dt 

where C(t) is an arbitrary function of time. Putting for <5 and x wet get 

± 1 ®/_JL-f-^g2 = C(/). 

p 1) dt -n 

Now, when 9 =r, q=r, p=0 ; and olso whem 3 =fJ, q=E, p=0 again. 


( 2 ) 
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Hence, the above equation, vhen C(t) is eliminated, gives 

Now ifldt^{d/]dr)r=d{r'^r)ldr. Also, since mass between the two concentric 
spheres is conserved, we have 

(4/3)nlJ3p _(4/3)m3? =(4/3)wAS?-(4/3)n:a«/p. 

'This gives s — r3=A3— a^=c3 so that From this also follows 

M-Ii=/=r-r which is otherwise evident. Thus, (3) may be written as 

(4" -w) irs (l- -^ ) =- (4—4-) 

Multiplying by r2 throughout, then observing that T-f=f, the above may bo 
rewritten as 

= — pr 

r) [* 


dT 




dA 

i r r] 


= -p(r 


dR 

dr 




(r3+c3)lri , 

Pattingy"=r2 r, we get 

Initially , at the instant t <= 0 , r «= a , ( dr / d ()= 0 » so 

Thus , r5 (-|-)®(- L - i ]^ p ( a2 - rt - A2 + 2r -). ( 4 ) 

From the usual relation, qj— qi— I— (l/?)^tj* we find that when the liquid 

impinges on a solid ball , q2=0 ; also 1 = 0 , bo that q =( l/?)y 5 or d5 / d7j = f ^, 

Thus _fnHdT.!dt) . frtjdTfdl) 

t,2 t,2 

The impulsive pressure is accordingly 

'■ dt Jr r2 dt i r it J 

Putting for T"f from (4) into (5) yields 

“=P\/ p(o"— 

Hence o varies as given. 

Ex. 1. Prove that if u be the impulsive pressure, (5, <■' the velocity potentials 
immediately before and after an impulse acts, V the potential of the impulses, 

— 0)=const. 

Hx. 2i. Show that in the absence of extraneous impulses, the impulsive 
pressure at any point of a liquid satisfies baplace’s equation. 

An explosion tabes place at a point O at some distance below the surface of 
deep water. If O' is the image of O in the free surface, show that the 
velocity potential of the initial motion at any point P varies as 

(l/OPj-fl/O'Pj. 

Determine the initial velocitv of the free surface at any point, 

[Lhn mo ; 2dad 60] 

2.. If a bomb shell explode at a great depth beneath the surface of the sea, 
prove that the imoulsive pressure at any point varies inversely as the distance 
from the centre of the shell, [Ban 1953 ; Pb 61 ; I.A.S.51 } 
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Ex. 3, Prove that the acceleration field of an inviscid fiuid in motion is 

f-(i/?)Vp 

TThere F ia the apecific body force, p is the density and p is the pressnre. 

Show that if a body immeraed in an incompreasibie inviscid fiuid at ren is 
jeri^td into motion, the resulting flow is initially irrotational. [Lhn jpj'ij 

Ex. 4. A masa of liquid surrounda a aolid sphere of radiua a and its enter 
surface which is a concentric sphere of radius b, ia subject to a given coastsat 
■ pressure po, no other forces being in action on the liquid. The ^olid sph^ 
Buddenly ahrinks into a concentric sphere, Fmd the subsequent motion aad 
the impulsive action on the sphere. 

^ I'Ag J961, 53; Aid 64-, Cal 56 ; Del 34 ; J.A.S. 54] 

Ex. 5. Show that the impulsive pressure at a point in an incompreasibie Said 
of density s is dj) where dt end dj are the velocity potentials of the 
motions just before end just after the impulses have acted. 

A solid sphere of mass 3f and density cj is at rest in an infinite h’ouid of 
density ?. Show that an impulse 5Iu (2pj-f f)/2pj^, is required to set the spbere 
in motion with velocity ti. [Del 4940] 

2.30. Intrinsic or elastic strain energy. It is the energy stored m 
the fluid by virtue of compression and is analogous to the one stored 
in a stretched elastic string. Intrinsic energy ‘E' per unit mass measures 
the v. ork done by unit mass of the fluid against external pressure, as it 
passes, imder the supposed relation between p and f,from its actual slate 
to some standard state in which the pressure and density are po and fj. 
For the incompressible fluid, F=0. 

Since the work done in changing the shape of any volume Fto is 

jyWi’ and c=mv, we may set 

work aone=^^^pdv=^°pd{mjd]. 

Hence since m=l. 

The total intrinsic energy of a fiuid body is often called fn/emel 
energy and is obviously given by I pEdv. 

i . 

Ex. fchow that the rate per unit of time at which work is dene hy the 
internal pressure between the parts of a compressible fluid is 

i f 

where p is the pressure, and q the velocity at any point, and the inlegratica 
extends through the volume of the fluid, 

2.31. The Energy equation. We shall now show that the rate of 
change of total energy [kinetic, potential and intrinsic) of any portion of 
a compressible inviscid flidd as it moves about is equal to the rate at which 
work is being done by the pressure on the boundary. The potential due to 
the extraneous forces is supposed to be independent of time. 

We multiply scalarly both sides of the Euler’s equation of motion 
under conserv'ative system of forces, viz. 

dq 1 


since m=l. 
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Since 


p-^(i9^)+pq-vx=-q-vp 

A=iL+(q.v)x=(q.V> as 


_0^ 

St 


=0 


( 1 ) 


by hypothesis, the above may be rewritten as 

«-VP='-V.{ pq)+pv-9 
Integrating both sides of (1) we get 

the left hand side being valid as d(pdv)jdt—0 by continuity condition. 
By virtue of the divergence theorem and the equation of continuity 
the right side of (2) may be simplified to yield 

■|-[|^(k=+x)prfv} = + j^n.pqdS- f dv (3) 

where n is unit m<,ard normal. Now, by definitions 

2’=jyipg^dv: pxdv ; I=j^pEdv (4) 

are the kinetic, potential and intrinsic (internal) energies respectively, 
then (3) may be written as 

■^(r+V}^^^(a.q)pdS-4- ( 5 ) 


because 
dt 


=■1. 


dt 


^^-pdv [by (4) and -^(pv)=03 


'pdv 


V dt 

-ff 

Also, the work done by the fluid pressure on an element dS being 
pdSn dr and the rate at which this is being done is pdSn.q, (q— dr/d/), 
it follows that for the space of volume V, the rate at which work is 

being done by the fluid pressure isj^ (n.q)pd5=i? (say). Thus (5) may 


be put as 


( 6 ) 


-~(r+F+/)==21. . 

The statement embodied in (6) is what we were interested in and is 
often quoted as “the Volume integral form of Bernoulli's equation." 

Ex, 1, Establish the energy equation 

A(r+F+7)= j p{ri.n)dS 

for a compressible inviscid fluid. (Bon 1965) 
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_ Ex. 2. Prove that the rate of cbango of total energy (kinetio, potential and 
intrineio) of any portion of a compressible inviscid fluid as it moves about is 
equal to the rate at which work is being done by the pressure on the boundary. 
[The potential due to the extraneous forces is supposed to bo independent of 
time]. iJ3ii jgs8, 5j] 

Exp. 1. Show that for irrotational motion with velocity potential <P, the kinetic 
energy of a liquid enclosed in a stream tube with a small cross-section betieeeti the 
normal sections <t>=a, <t>!=b can be expressed as \M{b—a), where M is the mass of 
fluid flowing per second through the tube. 

Sol. Let Si and So be the areas of the aoctions of the stream tube. Since kinetic 
energy 2’ of the liquid enclosed by the surface S is given by !r=— ^pj0(30/8n)(/S, 
we get 


T= -^p[n(3«/an)iSi+6(3 O/anigSg] (1) 

where the contribution to T duo to lateral surface of the tube is neglected, os 
along that part, (20/3n)c=O. Now (30/3n)i=gi, (30/3n)o= — go, whence (1) 
reduces to 

7'=Jp(g«S26— gjSio) 


However, gqiSi—fq^Sn—M (mass): by Continuity equation, therefore, 


T=\M(b-a). 


Exp. 2. A space is bounded by an ideal fixed surface S drawn in a homogeneous 
incompressible fluid satisfying the conditions for the continued existence of a 
velocity potential <t> under conservative forces. Prove that the rate per unit time at 
which energy flows across S into the space bounded by S is 




where p is the density and Sn an element of the normal to dS drawn into the space 
considered. [Del 1959 ; Qti 61, 58] 

Sol. By an ideal surface wo mean a surface which is free from any hydrody* 
namical singularity, i.e. there are no sources, sinks or vortices in the region 
enclosed by it. 

Since the fluid is incompressible, its intrinsic energy (i.e. energy stored in the 
fluid by compression) is zero. If Xis the force-potential (i.e. F= — VZ) then its 
potential energy shall be pfxdv. We shall take it that ■/_ is independent of I, eo 
that 3x/3<‘=0. Now the total energy £ is 

£ =E:.E.-l-P.E.+I.E.—iJpq^dv-l-pJ-/dv-l-0 


j^q.qdv-fO [3x/3«=0] 


= [q = — J irrototional motion] 


-pf If-v^'Wti-p] 

1 1^. . —dS by Green’s theorem 

1 3t 3n 

V 

B 

f 30 30, „ 
“PJ 37- bn^^ 

[Since y2p<=i0]. 


2.S2. Applications of dynamical principles. The ordinary laws of 
dynamics may often be used with advantage to shorten the solution 
of a particular problem. Among the basic principles to be adopted 
is one that relates to energy and states : 

The rate of increase of energy in a system is the rate at which wort is 
done on the system : or increase in energy —work done. 
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The following examples illustrate the above remarks. 

Exp, 1. An iv finite ma IS of fluid js acted on hy a force (\ilr^l-) per unit mass 
directed to the origin. Jf initially the fluid is at rest a> d there is a caiity in the 
form of a sphere r = a imt, show that the cavity will be filed up after an interial 
of time 

{2/o(i)02o5/l 

[Ag 1955, 51 ; Alig 64, 58 : Aid 63 ; Ban 64 ; Bom 62, 55 ; Del 62, 38 ; Qti 64 ; 

Gor 59 ; Kar 59 ; LLu 63 ; lUod 59 ; Pb 58, 52 ; lioj 60.] 

Sol. In the moompresaible liquid outside the cavity, the fluid velocity q will 
be radial and hence function of r ; the radial diEtance from the centre of the 
cavity (the origin). The continuity equation div q=0, in space polar co- 
ordinates becomes 


(r2g)=0, r25 = conat.=/(/) = I?2/? (say) (1) 

where/(() is a function of t only. Wo notice that 9— >0 as r — > 00 , as required. 
Clearly, curl q=0, so that motion la irrotational and hence velocity potential 
exists and is given by 't‘=Jlr. The kinetic energy, at the instant when the 
radius of the cavity is B, is 


r=J p f ?5 I 0 4nr2 ) 

- J dn I dr \r=R 

because, 0 and diPIdr are constant overr=If, Thus, 

T=:2n pR^R [using (1)]. (2) 

The rate of flow must be the same across every concentric spherical surface ; 
across the one of radius r is, —4;: r^drjdl {negative, as flow is tnuards). 

Thus, the total rate of doing work is 

"" Tt 

R^R{2v.lRD2)=.SgpR’E?ISr (3) 

Initial value of kinetic energy is zero ; intrinsic energy is zero due to 
incompressibility and flow is determined only by virtue of motion and hence 
potential energy is also zero. Thus, the rate of increase of kinetic energy is 
equal to the rate of doing work. This gives 

~ (2irpR3li2) = -87rppRI?2'2 or (R3R)-h4|i. R3«=0. 
Integrating we get 


RilP-=A-(8j5)v. R5/2=(8p/6) [aE/2_ij5/2] 

because R=0 when R=a, The above further gives 

dR 8g \lltfail2—Ril^\il2 

”dr“ V 6 / V' R^ 

whence U±Tr 

V 8 gy Jo 1 / 06 / 2 — R5/2 6\t 


£j5/4 


fi’t . 

I Bl 

J O 


J o 6 1^ 8(1 / 

Thus t={2/5(i)l/2o6/4. 

iNoTES : (1) The kinetic energy could also bo determined as : 


sin 6 do 


T==ip^^4r. dr (r2r=R2R) 

= 2i:pRtR2 (“-^^=27rpR3M 
Jb r2 

(2) The solution may also be obtained by the general method for irrotational 
fluid motion. See Problem 7, p 88. 
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Exp. 2. An injiniitf.uid in tckick is a spherical hollow of radiug a it initiaU'j at 
reft under the action of no forces. If a constant pressure 11 is applied at inf.nit’i, 
them: that the time cj filing up the cacitg is 

1/2 s;s , 




lAg 1960, 56, 46 ; Ban 56, 54 ; Alig 57 % Bel 48 ; Gti 63 ; Got 60 ; Jad 60 ; 

Lhn 59 ; Osm 61 ; Pb 64 i I.A.S. 1952.] 

Sol. In tbe incompressible flaid oatside the hollo'w sphere, the flnid velocitr 
■3 onU be radial end hence fanction of r ; the radial distance from tbe centre 
of the sphere /the origin). The continnitj eqnation div q=0, in space polar 
coordinates, hecamen 

W ■^{’■^5=0. ri3=const.=/(t)=5--^ {=3T) (I) 

•chere/({) is a function of t onlr. We observe that g-e-Oasr— >-<=,as required, 
Clearlv cirr/ g=0, so that motion is irrotational and hence velocity potential 
ezists and is given by d =//r. If 2" be the kinetic energy, then 


T=l P [ 4 -i- dS^ 
J cn 


:-l? ^4^ dnri' 

cr r=B 


because, 4 and c4Jct are constant over t=R. Thus, 
r«=2ncB5B: [using {!)] 


( 2 ) 


The liquid motion starts from rest and so this energy is tbe work done by 
the pressure in expanding the cavity from initial radius a to E. 

Tbe work done by pressure p in expandiag from radius B to B-rdR is 
B9-pdB, and here p=— II, giving 

total vork=— inPfiUdE—^ II(a“—S^ (3) 

ja o 


Equating (2) end (3) gives 


ii2= 


sn a^-BS 


3? 


B^ 


Thu.. (^—£3 ) \o{at-Ki)Ui' 

Patting r3=a® sin® 6, tbe above reduces to 

2a r(|).r(i) 

~ s r 2 ii' 2 r(i) 

rdi.Vn (4j 

““ y 2n' rti) 


No~ from Integral Calculus 


11' 


V-.r(2p) 


[DupUcation formula) 


(i) 


and r{p),r(l-p)=- 


sm prr. 


(2) 
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j3=J in (i) and (ii', we get 

m).r(i)^ and r(J).r(i)=.:^ 

2=>-l ^ 

2 I ^(i)~ s"^ V3 ■ [ W 


Substituting, in ( 4 ) we got 

^ /" 3p Vtt 2Tr 2V^:t 

‘-“Y 2n' [r(i)P*v3 ■ "7r‘ 

(2)«- m)]-3 

Ex,J. An infinite mftsa of liquid acted upon by no forces is at rest, and a 
epbencal portion of radius c is suddenly annihilated ; the pressure S at an 
, infinite distance being supposed to remain constant, prove that the pressure 
at the distance r from the centre of the sphere is instancaneously diminished in 
the ratio r—c : r, and that the cavity will bo filled up in time 

( JIPjl y r(6/6)_ _ 

V 6 u y r{ 4 / 3 ) 

Ex. 2. Determine the pressure at the fluid particles adjacent to the surface of 
* spherical bomb, exploding lu an incompressible fluid. 

Exp. 3. An infinite mass of inuiscid liquid of constant density p is initially at 
test, and has a spherical cavity of radius a. The liquid is made to move outwards 
hy a pressure applied uniforrrtly over the surface of the cavity ; there is no pressure 
at infinity and no body forces act. Jf the radius of the cavity at time t is R, and 
the pressure applied is yjR^, p constant, show that 

pfl3((ljB/dI)2-2p log (R/a) 

and that the pressure at distance r from the centre of the sphere is 
(p/;j2r)[l+<l-iI3/r3> log (if/o)]. 

Sol. In the incompressible liquid outside the cavity, the fluid velocity q will 
be radial and hence function of r: the radial distance from the centre of the 
cavity (the origin). The continuity equation divq=j0, in space polar coordi- 
nates becomes 1 


^ r2g'=const.=/({)=if2/f (Bay) (1) 

where/(f) is a function off only. We notice that g->.0 as r-e-m, as required. 
Obviously, curl q=0, so that motion is irrotational and hence velocity potential 
exists and is given by <}>=Jjr=R^Rjr by (1). The kinetic energy T at the instant 
when the radius of the cavily is R is 

T=JpJ,®^d5=-Jp0|^.4.r3|^^^ ' 

because 0 and d^>ldr are constant overr=iH. Thus , 

2’=2>rp.R3^2. (2) 

The liquid motion starts from rest (the initial kinetic energy thus being zero) 
and BO this energy is the work done by the pressure in expanding the cavity 
from initial radius a to radius R. 
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The -work done by preesure p in expanding the cavity from radius R to radiua 
R+dli is ir.R^pdE, and hero p^iijR^ ; thus the total -work done TF is given by 

IF= log (i?/o) . 

Equating the kinetic energy and the work done, 

T—W, z^pR3Ri=2i>.\og {Rja). (3), 

Now, the pressure equation for irrotational non-steady fluid motion under no 
external forces is 

where C(<) is an arbitrary function of time t only. As r->aj, p-4-0, 

0->O BO that O(t) = 0, for all 1. Now putting for g and O, in (4) we get 

p R^R+2RRi , _1 R^R^ 

P ~ T + 2 rt 

or p=^Q^^^ ^^ 2 ^ -^^l^by differentiating (3> 

2 r L f3 J 

= (g/rE2)[l-l-.(l-N3/r3> log (B/a)] by (3). 

Exp. 4. A mass oj fluid of density p and volume [ilZ)r:c^ is in the form of a spherical 
shell. A constant pressure II is exerted on the external surface of the shell. There 
is no pressure on the internal surface and no other forces act on the liquid. 
Initially the liquid is at rest and the internal radius of the shell is 2c. Proie that 
the velocity of the internal surface uhen its radius is c is 

■/(14ir^p)[2^'V(2"'®-l)] 

(Ag J957; 45; Aid 61 ; Del 63 ; Osm 62} 

Sol In the iricompreseible fluid outside the spherical shell, the fluid velocity 
q will be radial and hence function of r : the radial distance from the centre of 
the shell (the o!rigin).i The continuity equation div q = 0, in space polar coordi- 


nate becomes 


^ r3g= const. i=/(0 

r- dr 


where /(t) is a function of < only. We notice that g-»0 as r->ro, ns required. 
Clearly, curl q=W, so that motion is irrotational and hence velocity potential 
exists. In fact, (^^^fjr. 

Now, the initial kinetic energy is zero ; the final kinetic energy T being given by 
a'=ij^(47tr2drpg2)=2;tp/? -L dr [r2g=/= const.] 

Thus, \ 2’=2npr4g i(r"l — R~^). 

Also, work done by the external pressure n in decreasing the shell from radius 
r to radius 2c is W where 


TF= j 2^ 47tl2n(-dN) (8c3-r3n. 

From conscruatton of j mass np^^ ^7rpr3=const. = -^ 7:pc3,:^I?3— r -fc 

Now equating the increase in energV ^ that work done by the pressure, t 
conclusion obtained is n 
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We need the value of q (velocity) when r<=c. Thus, wo got 

FCV 9"-=(l-in/3p)[2i'3/(oi/3_l)]. 

The positive square root of tins result our requirement. 

E\p 5 the cijuation of motioy\ of a fuid Hi I^ttlcr's Jorin, How arc these 

equations supplemented to male the gencfal problem dffinttc, 

.4 volume (4/^) rt of groi itatxug hqmd^ of d^nsttq p tvs initially in the form of a 
spherical shell of tvfnitely gj eat radius^ JJ the hqmd shtll contracts under iher 
xnfuence of \ts own attraeiton^ ihtre hexug 7to or internal prissnrct shoxw 

that wheit the ladius of the ininr sphcfical surftiic is j', velocity mil be given by 

vhcrc Y is the constant of gravitation and {Cal J955 : Del 56) 

Sol. Wo have already obtained the equations of motion from the Enlerian' 
point of view in the form 

dq/dt= F-(1/f) V p. [§ 2.10 5) p. 74) 

The general problem of hydrodynamics consists in finding the velocity q. the- 
pressure p and the density p ns functions of r and t. Thus wo need more 
relations to determine these quantities. These relations are provided by the 
equation of continuity, viz. 

(5P/30+V* (Pq)“0 or (<lp/dO + P div q=0 
and some other physical relations such ns between density p and pressure p. 
Whence the solution of any hydrodynamicnl problem is arrived at with the 
help of boundary conditions. 

In the incompressible gravitating liquid outside the spherical volume, the 
fluid velocity q will be radial and hence a function of r : tho radial distanco' 
from tho centre of the spherical volume (the origin), and time t only. Tho- 
continuity equation div q=0, in space polar coordinates becomes 

-^(r-q)—0, ^ r^3=oon8t.=/(t)=r,!r, (say) (1)' 

where / is a function of ( only. We note that 5-^0 ns r->oo , as required.. 
Clearly, cur/ q=0, so that motion is irrotntionol and henoo velocity potontinh 
exists and is given by 0=//rS. 

Tho relation z3=j^.}.c3 implies tho conservation of mass, viz. 

(4/3)T;p!3-(4/3)!rFiS=(4/3)T:Fc3 

so that a: and I are the internal and external radii of a spherical mass at any 
time t. It is understood that tho initial kinetic energy is zero, tlio final kinotio 
energy T being 

3'=Jf f(4ir r-dr)r2c=2r:p(r2 i)2 f dr [r^rcsioonst.] 

Thus, r=2r:p(r:r)=[a:-l-z-l]. (2)- 

To find tho work done IF by the gravitating liquid, wo use the familiar formula 
(vide p. 359 Lonoy’a Statics) j 

Tr=(i)j° Hm 

where ^ is the potential of tho shell whose internol and external radii are a and; 
6, given distant r from the centre by the relation (vide p. 335 Lonoy’s Stntic.s) 

!P^-2wYp[a!l-(l/3)r=-(a/3)(fc3/r)]. 
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Making substitutions, putting a=z, h=x wo got 

Tr=(l 2)^* 2::Yp[c2-(l/3)r2_(2/3)(a:3/r)]4TTr2pdr 
c= — j‘ (3r222-r^-2ri3)ir 

^4T2Yp2{582(£3_a3)_(2S_i5)_5j;3(;2_j;2)^/15_ 

liquating the work done IT'’ and the change in energy (T — 0) we get 
rir^z-x)lxz=l{3:HzS-afl)-{z!i-x^)-5r^{z2~xi)}. 
[2rpY/I5=fc; r2r=i=x=const.]. 

Cancelling out the common factor z — x from both sides, we get 

x^={klx^){5z^z~+xz-i-x-) — {z*-\-z^x-{-z^x^+x^z-{-x‘^)—5x^z-{-x)y 
= {2klxS){-2z^+2zax+2zixi-3zx3-Zxiy. 

Putting for I:=2r:pT /15 and setting x=v we got the result 
v^=[i-rpn5xS){2zi+2z^x+2zixi-3zx3-5x*y. 

Exp. 6. Two equal closed cylinders of heights c, with their bases in the same hori- 
zontal plane are filled, one with water and the other unth atr, oj such a density as 
■to support a column h of water, h<^c. If a communication be opened between them 
•at their bases, the height x to which the water rises, is given by the equation 
cx—x--^ch log {c—x)lc—0. 

[Ag 1954 : Ban 65 ; Del 46 ; Jab 62 ; Pb 59, 56 (S)] 

Sol. Let A, B he two cylinders containing water and air respeotively. Let 
the cross-section of each cylinder be <S. Before communication is set up, the 
*ir and water are at rest and after 

communication when water has A B 

risen through x in cylinder B, 
water and air are again at rest. 

Thus, the initial and final kinetic 
energies are zero. Because of in- 
eomprosBibility, intrinsic energies 
also vanish. And because of the 
position of water, there is only 
potential energy. 

Now, initial potential energy V 
due to water height in A is 
ebtained by summing massx 
gravity X height, i.e. 

{pSdy)gy=igpS c'^. W 

After communication is opened, a height x of wkter rises in cylinder B and 
■consequently a height (c— z) of water remains in the cylinder A. And the final 
potential energy is thus obtained through (1) as j 

Vf^igpSic-xyi-i-lgpSxZ j ( 2 ) 

Thus, loss in potential energy, or work done against gravity 

Ve-V,=kgpS{c^-[{c-xyi+x^-]yLgpSx{c-x) (3) 

Also, some work is done against the pompressiotl of air in the cylinder B ; the 
•external force being the pressure of the air inside B over the water column o 
height X. The length z of air is obviously c — x, i.e. zc^c—x. 

Let p be the pressure of the air of length z. Since the barometric height is h, 
"the pressure must be given by oph. We assume that temperature remains ^9?^ 
"tant, so that Boyle’s law applies, i.e. press'irexvolume— const. This provi es 
pressure at a pointy 

(gph)(cS)==p[c-x)S, zir p^ghcpl(c-x) 



W 
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§2.40] lagrakge’s equations 

The dom^tcard force pS -vrorks and vroTk done IV is 

(5, 

Eqnatiag ‘gain of potential energj-’ to the -srork done ^re get 
—gpSx {c—zj=gphcS log l(e—x)jc] 

OT CX — zJ-t-cA log [(« — z}lc2=^0. 

Koie. In (4), vre have ns^d dereitv p of Trster and not of mercniy ; for the 
eimple reason that the den=it 7 ia gnch as to support a colatan h of vaUr. 

Aliter. A direct evaluation by the ‘energy principle’ is as follows : 
Applying this principal to the entire volume of the fluid, we obtain 
(^= kinetic energy ; P= potential energy) 

^ (^4-P)=- prS 

where the integral is extended only over the surface of the v/ater in 
the vessel P, since in the vessel A the pressure p=0, and along the 
rigid w'alls T.n=:0. Now if x is the height to which v/ater has risen 
in B, then v-=dxjdt and using for p from (4) v/e get, after integrating 
with regard to x 

K-rP=ghcpS log (c—x)-rA. 

Now potential energy P of the fluid volume equals the wei^t of the 
entire volume multiplied by the height of the centre of gravity. 

P^lic-x) 5fg] C(c-x)/2]-f-(x5jg)(x/2)=i5g?(2xHc®-2cx) 
Substituting into the preceding equation, we obtain 

T-i-i Sgp (2x4-rc2— 2cx ) — Sgpch log (c—x)=A. 

At the start of the motion, x=0, T=0 so that 

Sgpc'—Sgpch log c. 

Thus, P-rSgp (x-—cx)—Sgsck log [(c— x)/c]=0. 

When the v/ater has risen to its highest level in vessel B, the velo- 
city of every fluid particle reduces to zero at that instant and hence 
2'=0 then. Consequently the maximum height attained by the fluid 
is the root of the equation 

cx—y?-r ch log [(c— x)/c3 = 0 

2.40. Lagrange's equations. We shall now obtain the equation of 
motion of a fluid in Lagran^n form. 

In Lagrangian sj'stem v/e fix our attention on a particular fluid parti- 
cle and follow its course. Here the independent variables are, rr„ 
the initial position vector of the.particle to spedfy as to which parti- 
cular particle has been chosen, and t, the time. 

If the particle is at P at any time 1, v/e have 

r=r(r^ t) 
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SO that the acceleration of the particle is (aV/cO whence the equation 
of motion IS 


■pir 

— =F 
cl 
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F or cro 
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(§ 0.60, p. 8) 
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and remembering that 

1 (§ 0-60, p. 8) 
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111 . 

cro Vo/- P cTo ' 


( 1 ) 


which is the required Lagrangian form of motion. Here all differen- 
tiations are with respect to the independent variables Tq and t ; the 
essentials of Lagrangian method. 

This equation together with the equation of continuity 

Pg{x, y, :l'd(a, b,c}=Po . ^ 
constitutes Lagrange's Hydrodynamical equations. . \ ^ 

Cor. Cartesian equivalents. To translate (I) into Cartesian ordi- 
nates, we set F=v>^- ’n= — c'rlci~, and rewrite (I) as O 

(Vo ; r)r = -{Vo 1 r) Vc/~Wp)VoP ^ (2) 

For bre-rity, we v/rite i ; i =ii, dxlda=Xc, etc. r=^-f5;j-f5k,i^r 

Vo : r=Xoii-ryoij-r-5ih-r.'rfji-fyiij+-ijh-r^cId-FychH5:X 

^ '• 

Thus, (Vo ; r)r=(Xa:2-fyay-f-o=}i-5-two similar expressions. 

g;r cZ fit. 

1 CTo 


(Vo ; r)fVoZ)=- 


c^o 

Equating the coefficients of 1, j, k we finally get 

£X 5 -fyjo-f-=r,= -'/ 5 -{l/?)py 1 

7.0— (l/?)pj > (3) 

xXc^y)\-rn:,= —7.c—il/p)Pr j 

where sufSses indicate partial derivatlvc^e.g . pa — cpjda, etc. 

Prohl eras for solutions 

I. OioiUation? of ■:vst<=r aro cib=sr.'cd in C'bint uni form tnbs in a vertiiat 
plant-. If 0 be loCTst point of th«! tabo. .'5B tho eoailibrinm level o< tn? 
vrater ; -z, S tho inolinatioM of iKo tuba to tbs horizontal s.t A, 3, sbo'V!' that tns 
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period of oscillation is given by 

2n Y<(a+6)/g(6in a+sin p)} 
where a, b denote the lengths OA and OB. 

2i. A straight tube of small bore, ABC, is bent so as to make the angle ABC 
■a nght angle, AB—BC. The end C is closed ; and the tube is placed with the 
end A upwards and A B vertical, and is filled with liquid. If the end C be 
opened, prove that the pressure at any point of the vertical tube is instantane- 
ously diminished one-half ; and find the instantaneous change of pressure 
at any point of the horizontal tube, the pressure of the atmosphere being 
neglected. 

Sj. A straight pipe, of uniform cross-section, is bent to form a right angle 
and fixed with one arm vertically upwards. A valve is provided in the hori- 
zontal section distant I from the bend. The valve is closed and liquid of den- 
eity p is poured into the vertical portion of the tube until it fills the pipe from 
the valve to a height / in the vertical portion. The valve is now opened, and 
after a time t has elapsed the level of the liquid in the vertical tube has fallen a 
■distance z. Show that 

(1— cos at), a 2 =:ffj 2 l. 

Calculate the pressure at all points in the liquid at this instant. 

23 . A vertical tube AB of small constant cross-section divides at its lower 
■end into two horizontal tubes BO and BB the cross-sections of which are also 
constant and each equal to one-half the cross-section of the vertical tube. At 
the joints of the tubes there are two valves which shut off the horizontal tubes. 
The valves are closed and the vertical tube is filled with fluid to a height 
AB>=a. Investigate the motion after the valves have been opened simulfane- 
ously. 

5. AB is a tube of small uniform bore forming a quadrantal arc of radios a 
and centre 0 ; OA is horizontal and OB vertical. It is full of h’quid of density 
f, the lower end B being closed. If B is suddenly opened, show that the pres- 
sure at a point, whose angular distance from A is O, immediately drops to 
pyo [sin 8— (26/r:)] above the atmospheric pressure and that, when the liquid 
remaining in the tube subtends an angle ? at the centre 
d2p/d/2„_(2y Bin2 ?/2)/ap., 

4. An elastic fluid, the weight of which is neglected, obeying Boylt^s law, is 
in motion in a uniform straight tube ; show that on (the hypothesis of ■parallel 
eections the velocity at any time / at a distance r from a fixed point in the tube 
is defined by the equation 


3r 


0 




dl 


82 p 

' 3r2' 


denotes the velocity and p=l;p.J (Bel 1960) 

5. A mass of homogeneous liquid is moving so that the velocity at any point 
is proportional to the time, and that the pressure is given by 

(plp)=p:eyz—ltZ (y'iz^A-r^^x^+x^y-). 

Prove that this motion may have been generated from rest by finite natural 
forces independent of the time, and show that, if the direction of motion at 
every point coincide with the direction of the acting force, each particle of the 
liquid describes a curve which is the intersection of two hyperbolic cylinders. 

[Frial964 (Old), Say 54] 


6 . A solid sphere of radius a is surrounded by a ma^s of liquid whose volume 
is i ~c^ and its centre is a centre of attractive force varj'lng directly as the 
square of the distance. If the solid sphere be suddenly annihilated, show that 
the velocity of the inner surface, when its radius is x, is given by 




where p is the density, H the external pressure and p the absolute force. 
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7. An infinite mass of incomprefsible liquid contains a spberical bubble u-itb- 
in -which the pressure is zero. Initially the radius of the bubble is a and s 
increasing at a rate V. The pressure of the liquid at infinity is II. Show that 
the bubble will expand to a maximum radius Ji given by 

iJS^aS [l+(3pF2/2n)]. 

Find the pressure at a distance r(> Ji) from the centre of the bubble when its 
radius is greatest. 

, S. A mass of uniform liquid is in the form of a thick spherical shell bounded 
by concentric spheres of radii a and b (a h). The cavity is filled with gas 
the pressure of which varies according to Boyk's Law and is initially equal to 
the atmospheric pressure II, and the mass of which may be neglected. The 
outer surface of the shell is exposed to atmospheric pressure. Prove that if the 
system is symmetrically disturbed, so that each particle moves along the Ime 
joining it to the centre, the time of a small oscillation is 

Z-a <p (6-a)/3nfc>^ [Bel 1961, 5S] 

' 9. A given quantity of liquid moves, under no forces, in a smooth conical 
tube having a email vortical angle, and the distances of its nearer and farther 
extremities from the vertex at the time t are r and r'. Show that 



the pressures at the two surfaces being equal. 

Show also that the preceding equation results from supposing the vis viva of 
the moss of liquid to bo constant ; and that the velocity of the inner surface is 
given by the equation 

y^’^Ar'jr^ [r' — r) ; r'® — 

where A and a are constants. [Bel 1959 ; Mad 56, 53 ; Pna 65 (Old)] 

10. An infinite perfect incompressible liquid of uniform density contains a 
spherical cavity -which is allowed to collapse. The pressura II at infinity is 
constant, and initially the liquid is at rest and the radius of the cavity iso. 
Provo that the radius U of the cavity at time t satisfies the equation 
J?3(d^/d03=§(n/p)(a3_J13j. 

Prove also that the pressure at a point in the liquid distant r from the centre 
of the cavity is 




II. A mass of gravitating fluid is at rest under its own attraction only ; the 
free surface being a sphere of radius 6 and the inner surface a rigid concentric 
shell of radius a. Show that if this shell suddenly disappear, the initial pressure 
at any point of the fluid at distance r from the centre is 


p2(fi-r) (r-a)(jl^ +1 [Got 1961 ; Pb 62, 48] 


12 A mass of perfect incompressible fluid of density p is bounded by con- 
centric spherical surfaces. The outer surface is contained by a flexible envelope 
which exerts continuously a uniform pressure 11 and contracts from radius P.\ 
to The hollow is filled with a go" obeying BoyWe Law, its radius contracts 
from cj to Co and the pressure of the gas is initially pj. Initially the _whde 
is at rest. * Provo that, neglecting the mass of the gas, the velocity F of the 
inner surface when the configuration lln, Co is reached is given by 


[Bom 1950; Git 56] 
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J3. A spherical hollow of radius a initially exists in an infinite fluid, suhject 
to constant pressure IT at infinity. Show that 

p — 4x^) r* — (a® — z^)x^ 

'n^~ 

■where p is the pressure at a distance r from the centre when the radius of the 
cavity is x. [Del 1935 ; Gti 54 ; Jab 61 ; Pb 60 ; Sag 57 ; Dt 61] 

14. A spherical cavity of radius a containing gas at pressure p begins to 
expand in unbounded liquid otherwise at rest, the pressure at infinity being 
negligible. There are no external forces. If the gas expands adiabatically, 
prove that at time t the radius R of the cavity is given by 

P (dRy 2 // u yS / o \3T\ 

p Wt J “3(T-l)lV it y J 

where p is the density of the liquid, and Y is the ratio of the specific heats 
of the gas. 

15l. An infinite liquid is initially everywhere at rest and contains a spherical 
cavity of radius c. Gas is suddenly introduced into the cavity at pressure p^: 
during its subsequent expansion, according to the law const,, the pressure 
p «^po) infinity remains constant, fihow that the maximum radius r 
subsequently attained by the cavity is given by the equation 

l-xl-”=A(l-x) 
where z=(r/c)^, and determine the constant A. 

15%, An infinite liquid contains a spherical cavity in which there is gas whose 
pressure and density are connected by the law p^Xp^D where X is constant. 
Initially the liquid is momentarily at rest with the cavity of radius a and the 
gas at pressure nil where H is the pressure in the liquid at an infinite distance. 
Show that, neglecting the inertia of the gas, the radius of the cavity oscillates 
between the initial value a and a value ma where 

ro®4-ni*+»»<= 3n, 

Ifij, Investigate an expression for the change in an indefinitely short time in 
the mass of fluid contained within a spherical surface of small radius, 

[I.A,S, 1957] 

16o. Fluid is contained within a sphere of small radius ; prove that the 
momentum of the mass in the direction of the axis of x is greater than it would 
bo if the whole were moving with the velocity at the centre by 

(ilailop) [Pjt'i+PyVy+pjUj+J pV2«] 

where p^—dpldx, etc, [Del 1944 ; I.A.S. 57] 

17. A spherical mass of liquid of radius h has a concentric spherical caviiy 
of radius a, which contains gas at pressure p whose mass may be neglected ; at 

every point of the external boundary of the liquid an impulsive pressure cj per 
unit area is applied. Assuming that the gas obeys Boyle’s Law, show that 
when the liquid first comes to rest, the radius of the internal spherical surface 
•wiU be 


a exp, [—~fihj2 pp (b—a)] 

where p is the density of the liquid, [Del 1957] 

18. A mass of fluid of density p and volume [ij3)-x C" is in the form of a spherica 
shell. There is a constant pressure p on the external surface, and zero pressure! 
on the internal surface. Initially the fluid is at rest, and the external radius 
is 2nc. Show that when the external radius beccmes nc, the velocity U of the 
external surface is given by 

TJ2=(14p/3?) [nel 1950 ; Fna 64] 

19. A Fixe tube whose section his a function of its length s, in the form of a 
closed plane curve of area A, filled with ice, is moved in any manner, Ifhen 
the component angular velocity of the tuba about a normal to its plane is Q 
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tho ieo molts ■without change of volume. Prove that the velocity of the fluid 
relatively to the tube at a point where tho section is K at any subsequent time 
when (£> IS the angular velocity, is 

2-1 (fi-ie)H-K 

the integral being taken once round the tube. 

20. A pipe of vaiiaLlo circular cross-seetion is given by r—a (cosh a where 
(r, 0, c) are cylindrical polors, and tho r-axis is vertical. Incompressible inviscid 
fluid is m steady irrotalional motion, a volume Q passing every cross-section 
of pipe per unit time. 

Assuming the vertical velocity to bo a function of z only, and neglecting the 
hori/ontal velocity, show that tho pressure will not be a monotonic function of 
z if 

21. fluid extending to infinity, surrounds a spherical boundary whose radius 
at time t is a.i-b sin til, tho centre being fixed. If there are no external forces, 
show that tho pressure at any point on tho spherical boundary is 

Il-f l/Ip b ti-(5b COB 2nt—4a sin nt-J-h), 

where II is tho pressure at infinity. [Bom 1964 ; Be! 5J] 

22i. A spheio vhoso radius at time t is i-j-acosntis surrounded by liquid 
extending to infinity under no forces. Provo that the preisure at distance r 
fiom tho centre is loss than tho pressure n at an infinite distance by 

(b-fo cos nt) (1—3 sin- nl)-i-b cos nt-j— sinSfit (6-fa cos 

Prove further that if tho sphere is forced to vibrate radially keeping its 
spherical shape, the least prcscuro (assumed positive) at the surface of the 
sphere during tho motion is EL— ntpa (a-f 6). [Bcm 1959] 

22«. Tho radius of a sphere immersed in an infinite ocean of incompressible 
fluid of density p varies according to tho equation r=o-t-6co3 nt, where a, b 
and n are constants. The fluid moves radially under no forces and the constant 
pressure nt infinity is II. If tho velocity potential for the motion is given by 
d> =/'i/)/r, find /(/) and use Bernoulli’s theorem (general) for unsteady flow to 
obtain tho pressure nt any point on tho sphere. Show that the maximum 
pioosuro attained is 

p=n-f pii=6<(36/2)-f (a=/106)}, iff a<66. 

23. Incompressible ideal fluid of density p fills the space between the con- 
centric cylinders r=a and r=6 whore Tho velocity of the fluid is 

q=[— 

Find the pressure throghout tho fluid and explain why for general /(r) 
Bernoulli’s theorem (p/p-f 9"/2 =codsI.) does not hold. Prove that if r-/|r) 
=!Const., then p/p-fg2)2=const , and state what is special obout tho motion 
corresponding to this form of /(r). 

24. A mass of liquid of density p whoso external surface is a long circular 
cylinder of radius a, which is subjected to a constant pressure 11 surrounds a 
co axial long circular cydindor of radius b. Tho internal cylinder is sudden y 
destroyed. Show that if q is the velocity at tho internal surface when tue 
radius is r, then 

g==2n(62-r2)/[p r2 log <(r2-f a2-(-62)/r2>j. [Bom W7] 

25. Liquid is contained between two parallel planes ; the free ^rfaoe 
elliptic cylinder whoso axiz is perpendicular to the planes, and the semi-a 
of whose'scction are aj, b^. All the liquid within a confocal elliptic cylinder, 
semi-axes of whoso section are on, bn is suddenly annihilated. Prove that ’ 
be tho pressure at tho outer surface, the initial pressure at any point o 
liquid IS 

n[log (a-h6)-log (a2-!-62)]/[log (fli-h6i)-log (ao-fbcl- _ 
where a and 6 are tho semi-axes of a confocal cylinder through the point . 
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26. A source of etrength m is situated in a stream ■which at largo distances 
from tile source has uniform velocity XJ and pressure H, Show that this 
combination represents irrotational flow past a certain semi-infinite surface 
and find the equation of the surface. Determine the part of the surface on 
which the pressure exceeds II and find the force exerted by the fluid on this 
part. 

27. (a) Explain on general grounds why two pulsating spheres in a liquid 
■attract each other, if they are always in the same phase. 

(b) A spherical shell of homogeneous gravitating liquid, having no initial 
motion, is left to itself, find the pressure at any point during the collapse. 

28. A vessel in the form of a hollow circular cone with axis vertical and vertex 
downwards, the top being open, is filled with water. A circular hole whoso 
diameter is 'l/n) that of the top (n being largo) is opened at the vortex. Show 
that the time taken for the depth of the water to fall to one half of its original 
value (/i), cannot be leas than 

(4-i2-l)n2;i/20-.ly. [ilfad 195S\ 

29. A mass of homogeneous liquid, whoso bounding surfaces are concentric 
spheres, is at rest under the action of no forces in a gas of uniform pressure. 
If the pressure of the external gas be suddenly increased, determine the 
instantaneous pressure in the liquid, and investigate the difierential equation 
for the Bubaequent motion of the liquid and the pressure inside the shell at 
any time. 

30. Water flows steadily with a free aurface under the action of gravity along a 
long straight channel bounded by plane vertical wall, j/=const. The bed of the 
channel is in the form of the surface 2 =/(x) where z is measured in the direction 
of the upward vortical and The gradient of the bed is everywhere 
small and the velocity may be taken as horizontal and uniform over any section 
«=const. If tho depth and velocity of water at a great distance upstream are 
respectively h andyfafl^h, show that the depth H at any x satisfies 

(■x^h^l2H2) +H+J{x) «= ( J a3+ 1 )7i . 

Hence show that the maximum possible value oif{x) is 

ih{a-lHa+2). 

Show also that, if the bed of tho channel attains its maximum level at one 
point only, tho depth of water at a great distance down stream is nh where 
n is the positive root of 

2n^—a9n—a^=0 

provided that there is no discontinuity in the gradient of the free surface. 

31. If fix, y, 2 )=const., y(z,y, 2 )= const., are the equations of a curve, show that 
the tangent to the curve has the direction y/xVy. Henco show that if the 
above family of curves are vortex linos of a velocity field q, then <i>=CKr/ q=» 
Hy/x V?' whore H is a scalar function. 

Show farther, that if tho motion is irrotational, the Jacobian 

l/> x)’=0. 

Deduce that if the scalar function MJ", g) is so chosen that (ihjd f)^F, then, 
g)XJg is a solution of 

<»=c«r/qand that CO=(3S/3/)/V X y?. 

Hence show the general Eolution’of 0 )=cur! q is 

q=>— y 0+h(/, p)yy, wh6ro/=const., p=conBt. 
are two systems of surfaces which pass through the vortex lines, and <t> ' 
solution of Laplace’s equation. [Mad 

32. If the motion is referred to a moving frsma ■w'''>*^^^**'~^qlocity 
angular volocity 0), prove that tho vorticity satitfie* 

(3 X^+(qr.y)^ 

whore q,.'=q— a — pi Xr. 
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33. An infinite maes of liquid ia moving irrototionally and steadily under the 
influence of a source m and an equal aink at a distance 2a from it. Provo that 
the kinetic energy of the liquid which passes in unit time across the plane which 
bisects at right angles the line joining the source and sink is 

Snpnfipa^, 

■where p is the density of the liquid. [Del 1961 ; Ph 64] 

2.50. Some hydrodynamical applications of Green’s theorem. The 
general or non-symmetric form of the theorem for single-valued 
functions <pi and is 

(57^iU'’7^2)dv = - <f>iy^idv - 4,j ^dS [§0.40, p.6J 

(7) If i {>2 is constant and y2^i=0, we get 

|p -|^ dS=Q where 9 ^ 1 =^ 

which represents that the total flow of liquid into any closed region at 
any instant is zero. 

(2) Kinetic energy of finite liquid. The kinetic energy is given by 

taken throughout the volume V occupied by the fluid. For irrotational 
motion ^2^=0 

(v^) . (V9iyv= - ip \i^dS. 

[by Green's Theorem] 

taken over the bounding surface of the liquid, dn denoting an element 
of inward-drawn normal. 

Physical interpretation. We know that if q is the velocity and p the 
density of the liquid, then K. E. of the liquid within S is 

^l^qHv=-ip^<}.^dS 

Since p^ is the impulsive pressure and —(dflldn) the inward velocity, 
it follows that the K.E. set up by impulses, in a system starting from 
rest, is the sum of the products of each impulse and half the velocity 
of its point of application. It also follows that the K.E. of a given 
mass of liquid moving irrotationally in a simply connected region 
depends on the motion of its boundaries. Clearly the surface integral 

-ipf 4>~dS 
J.S dn 

represents the work done by the impulsive pressure in starting the motion 
from rest. 
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(5) If the boundaries are at rest, it follows from (3) that d4>ldti=0, 
so that 


^pj q^dv—0, i.e. ^=0 at every point. 

Hence if the boundaries are fixed, irrotational motion is impossible in 
a closed simply-connected re^on. 

Ex. 7. Obtain the foraiula for calculating kinetic energy of amass of homo- 
geneous liquid moving irrotationaUy in a linite simply-connected space in the 
form 

r=_i?f <5— ds. 

■ J on 

Deduce that irrotational motion is Impossible in a closed singly-connected region 
with fised boundaries. [Del 1938} 

Ex, 2. State and prate Green’s theorem. Show that the kinetic energy of a 
given mass of liquid moving irrotationaUy in simply-connected space depends 
on the motion of its boundaries. [Ban 1953} 

2.51. Green’s formula. We shall now prove that the potential 6p 
at a point Pin a mass of liquid moving irrotationaUy mthin a certain 
boundary is given by 




where r is the distance of P from the element of area dS. 


Proof. If ^2 both satisfy Laplace’s equation, i.e. ; 

V-^2=0, within a region bounded by S, we have, by Green's Reciprocal 
Theorem, 





( 1 ) 


Let P be any point within the region and put ^,=6 and 6,=llr, 


where r is the distance of P 
from the element dS. It is 
easily verified that 

V-(l/r)=0. 

Since as r-^0(i.e. at 

P), w'e must exclude P from 
the domain of integration of 
reciprocal Theorem (1). Hence 
W'e enclose P by a sphere 
R, radius s so small that R is 
entirely within S. 

Reciprocal Theorem applied 
to the region between R and S 
gives 





( 2 ) 
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because, [by Gauss’s Theorem]. 

Now the left hand side of (2) is independent of s, and hence so 
also is the right-hand side, which is, consequently, equal to its limit as 
E->0. 

If 6 is small enough to take <j^=4>p on the whole of the surface Y,, we 
get approximately, 

^ =4^• 

Hence proceeding to the limit when e->-0, we get from (2) 


Ex. Prove that the potential Op at a point P in'a mass of liquid moving irrota- 
tionally within a certain boundary S is given by 




s r 


3n 


dS. 


Modify this result when the liquid extends to infinity while certain boundaries 
jS remain at finite distances. \Bom 1952 ; Del 6S] 

2.52. Mean potential over spherical surface. If a region lying wholly 
in the liquid be bounded by a spherical surface throughout )\ hose hUeiior 
V-^=0, the mean value of the 


velocity potential <f> over the 
surface is equal to its value 
at the centre of the sphere. 

Let <j)g and denote the 
value of cf) at P and the mean 
value of ^ over a sphere S, 
centre P, radius r. Draw 
another concentric sphere 
of unit radius. Then a cone 
with vertex P which inter- 
cepts dS from the sphere S 
intercepts do> (the solid angle) 
from the sphere W, such that 

dSIdos^r^il)", 

z^dS-=r-dos. ( 1 ) 



Now <f>m= 
so that 
Since 


( 2 ) 


IS?-!* 

I r 

dr dr 4nr-Js dr 

( ^dS== f n.v^i(/5=f 

J 5 3^ J 5 3w Jr Jr 

[by Divergence theorem] 
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and v'9^=0 (by hypothesis), it follows that j(d<l>ldr)dS=0 and hence 
(2) yields 

-- = 0, constant (independent of r). 


Hence, when 5 shrinks to a point P, i m —^p 

Cor. 1. <f> cannot he a tnaximtim or minimum in the interior of any region 
throiighoiil which — 

If possible let <tp be a maximum value of ^ at a point P. Describe 
a sphere with P as centre and radius s where e is small. Then (<l>m) ■ 
the mean value of the velocity potential : must be less then (j>p 
which contradicts the theorem just proved. Similarly ^p cannot be a 
minimum. 


Cor. 2. In irrotational motion, the maximum value of the speed must 
occur on the boundary. 

Let a point P interior to the fluid be taken as origin and take the 
v-axis in the diiection of motion at P. Let Q be any point near to P ; 
then if q, q' are the speeds at P and Q, 


Since 



(d^ldx) satisfies Laplace's equation and consequently there cannot be a 
maximum or minimum at P. Thus at points such as Q very near 
to P, 


2 2 

(d^ldx) >id<f>ldx) whence q'^>q”. 

p 

Hence q cannot be a maximum inside the fluid and its maximum 
value if any, must occur on the boundary. 

Note ; q- may be minimum in the interior of the fluid, for q=-Q at a 
stagnation point. 

Cor. 3. In steady irrotational motion the hydrodynamical pressure has its 
minimum value on the boundary. 

The result follows from Bernoulli’s Theorem 


(p/?)+k^=const. 

Since when is greatest, p must be least. But q” is greatest only on 
the boundary ; so p will also be minimum only on the boundary. 

2.60. Kelvin’s minimum energy theorem. If a mass of liquid be set 
in motion by giving prescribed velocities to its boundaries, the kinetic 
energy in the actual motion is less than that in any other motion con- 
sistent with the same motion of the boundaries. 

Proof. Let Pj be the K.E. of the actual motion of which is the 
velocity potential and qj the velocity. Let be the kinetic energy 
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and qa the velocity in any other possible state of motion. As the 
equations of continuity must be satisfied, we must have 

V.qi=0 ; v.q2=0. (1) 

Since the boundary has the same normal velocity in either case, the 
condition to be satisfied is expressed by the relation 


n . qi=n . qj 

Now T 2 ~Ti=Ip [ (q„“— q^*)^/v 

Jf 

= {2qi.(q2-qi)+(q2-qj)2 pi' 

=p P qi-(q2— fiiVf+jp (q2— 

=— p j^^(v^)-(q2— (q2-qi)=i/v 

From vector calculus 


( 2 ) 


( 3 ) 


v-[9^(q2-qi)]=^^[v.(q2-qi)]+(V9^)-(q2-q])=M)-(q2-qi) by (i) 

This gives ; [ (V^).(q 2 — qi)dv= j V-[^i(q 2 -qi)] dv 
Jr Jr 

^n.(q,~qi) [by Divergence theorem] 
s 

Since the integral on the extreme end is rero by (2), we get from (3) 

Fj— T'i=ipf (q, — qi)Vv>0 ; i.e. T 2 >Ti. 

J r 

Thus, the irrotational motion of a liquid occupying a simply connect- 
ed region has less kinetic energy than any other motion consistent 
with the same normal velocity of the boundary (but for which vortices 
are present inside). 

Ex, State and prove Kelvin’s theorem of minimum kinetic energy in hydro- 
dj namics. [Del J957 ; Gli 62, 58, 56, 54, 53 : 1.A.G. 55] 

2.61, Kinetic energy of infinite liquid. We shall prove that the 
kinetic energy of an infinite mass of 
liquid of density p, moving irrotatianally 
is given by 

where <j) denotes the single-valued velo- 
city potential. 

Consider the liquid bounded inter- 
nally by a solid S and externally by 
a large surface 27, then the K. E. of 
the finite liquid contained into this 
region is given by 
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ri=-jpf 4> P-dS-ip\ 'P^^ds. (1) 

is dn is ^ dn ^ 

Now tlie rate R at which mass flows into any surface y through the 
boundary is, by definition 

/?=! pq.n dy, where n is unit normal drawn into the surface. 
= — [ dy for q=— v^> = — • 

J 7 0« dn 


Since there is no flow into the region across S, we must have, for the 
form of continuity, 





^±dS=Q. 

dn 


( 2 ) 


Multiplying (2) by \c, a constant, and subtracting from (1), we get 

r.— 5 p (#_c)|i dz. (3) 

Since for a solid body, [ ^ dS=0, it follows from (2) that 
Js on 

f p — dS—0, i.e. [ —dS is independent of S. 
is dn isdn 

If. at infinity, we enlarge the surface S indefinitely in all direc- 
tions whence we get 

f i4>-c)^^dS=0. 

is ^ dn 


Thus (3) simplifies to 

(4) 

2.70. Permanence of vorticity via Cauchy’s integrals. We start with 
the Helmholtz vorticity equation, viz. 

valid only for barotropic inviscid fluids under conservative body 
forces and proceed to find its solution, called Cauchy’s integrals. 

Now setting v= — ^ putting in (1) we get 

cT 91 * 


dt \ p J \ p 3r 0ro / ^ p 0r 0ro 
where Tj indicates the initial position of the particle at time tg. 

Now we differentiate the identity relation 

• (indemfactor) (§ 0.60, p. 8) (3) 
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with respect to scalar / and get 


1 iV3 JjVn 
di \ cr J oro ‘ or di\ grc, ) 


or 

d p ; r„v3 ; r , ^r^ g ; q_ 
dl\ rr Jzto ' gr gro 

(4) 

because c/r/r/r= 

=q. From (2) and (4) we get 



^ . d (c‘,rf\Z-r 

dt \ p ) p dtXcTjcto 

(5) 

Post-raulliply 

ing (5) by (g ; r^'gr) and using (3) yields 



dfm\?:r„ (s5 dfd-.rA „ 
dt \p J cr dF[ gr J-^ 


or 




dt V ? or J 


Hence 

P cr pg grp Po 

(6> 


because (g ; and and fo are the values of (o and p at time 

tft. Using (3) we can rewrite (6) as 


(ml ?)—((!> oho) (o ; t/cTc) (Cauchy s integrals) (7) 
From (7), it at once follows that if a)o=0 then (j)=0 so that irrotational 
motion is permanent. Also if (nrpi) then (o can nerer vanish so that 
lotational motion is also permanent. 

Note : The cartesian equivalents of (7) are 

££ 

p Po So ?o Zb Po go 
with two more similar relations. 

Ex. ], If q bo the velocity (u, v, ic) and rot q=(2;, 2r,, 2"), prove the follon-- 
ing Helmholtz equation of an inviectd find 

Z) / 5 \ _ 5 du ou t cu 

Dl\ F ' P dx p 0y ■ ? dz ’ ^ 

and hence prove that the elements of fluid -which are free from vorticity at any 
time vill remain so at all subsequent times. [Bom 1950] 

Ex. 2. Establish Lagrange’s Hydro-dynamical equations of motion, n»=umiDg 
the external forces to belong to the conservative system. Hence deduce or 
prove otherwise that if a velocity pot'ntial exist= at one instant, for any flmte 
portion of a perfect fluid in motion under the action of conservative system of 
forces, then, provided the density of the fluid be either constant or a function 
of the pressure only, a v'olocily potential exists for the same portion of the 
fluid at all instants before or after. [Bel 1957] 


2.80. Some uniqueness theorems related to acyclic irrotational motion. 
In the following we shall consider acyclic irrotational motion onl), i.c. 
motion in which the lelocity potential is one valued, it being understood 
hat in a simply connected region the only possible irrotational motion is 
icyclic. Wc shall invariably use the expression for K.E. in the forms 

T=ipf q^-dv^-ip I 4>°^dS. (A) 

Jy Js^dn 
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(2) There cannot be two different forms of acyclic irrotational motion 
for a given confined mass of liquid whose boundaries have prescribed 
velocities or are subject to given impulses. 

If possible, let </.j, 4^2 be the velocity potentials of two different 
motions subject to the conditions 

(i) {if) p4i=942 

Let 4=4^ — 42 , then vV' - vVi— v¥ 2 = 0- 

Thus IS a solution of Laplace’s equation and therefore represents 
a possible irrotational motion in which 

an dn Zn 

Therefore, ^=0 by (A) at every point It follov.'S that 4—’l>i—'f‘z= 
constant, so that motions are essentially the same. 

The same result applies to ensure that constant, and 

thereby follows the result for impulsive pressures. 

(2) Acyclic irrotational motion is impossible in a liquid bounded entirely- 
hy fixed rigid walls or it will cease instantly if the boundaries are bi ought 
to rest. 

Since at every point of the rigid boundary, (5rf/cn) = 0, it follows by 
(A) that g=0 everywhere. Thus the liquid will be always at rest ; and 
hence motion will be impossible. 

(5) Acyclic irrottaional motion is impossible in a liquid which is at rest 
at infinity and is bounded internally by fixed rigid walls ; or such a 
motion will cease instantly if the boundaries are brought to rest. 

As there is no flow over the internal boundaries and the liquid is 
given to be at rest at infinity, the K.E. is still given by (A). 

Hence 0c/l/3n=O gives ^=0 everywhere. Consequently the liquid is- 
at rest. 

{4) The acyclic irrotational motion of a liquid, at rest at infinity, due to 
the prescribed motion of an immersed solid, is uniquely determined by 
the motion of the solid. 

If possible, let 4i, be the velocity potentials of two different 
motions. The boundary conditions to be satisfied are 
(i) (d4:lcn)=id4ild^^) the surface of the solid (ii) ^ij=^,=0, at 
infinity. 

Thus 4-—4i—<^i ts the velocity potential of a possible motion because 
vV=V'^^i— VV 2 = 0 > and that {d4^dn)—{d4ilcn) — {d 42 ldn)= 0 , at the 
surface of the solid, and q=0, at infinity. 

From (d4ldn)~0 at every point of the boundary, it follows that q=(y 
every w'here, so that 9 !> 2 =constant and the motions are necessarily 
the same. 

(5) If the liquid is in motion at infinity with uniform velocity, the acyclic 
irrotational motion, due to the pt escribed motion of an immersed solids 
is uniquely determined by the motion of the solid. 
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Superimpose on the whole system a velocity equal in magnitude and 
■opposite in direction to the velocity at infinity ; the relative kinemati- 
cal conditions remain unaltered and the liquid is reduced to rest at 
infinity. Now apply (4) ; the result follows. 

Ex, Sketch a proof of Green’s Theorem and deduce the following : 

(a) A rigid envelope is filled with homogeneous friotionless liquid. It is not 
possible by any movements applied to the envelope to set its contents into 
motion which will persist after the envelope has come to rest. 

[Bom 1956 ; Del 55 ; Qti. 59, ; Mad 58, 56] 

(b) There cannot be two different forms of irrotational motion for a given 

confined mass of liquid whose boundaries have prescribed velocities or 
subject to given impulses. [Ban 1961 ; Bom 56 ; Cal 55 ; Mad 69 ; Sag 56] 

2,90. Cyclic constants. Consider an irreducible circuit I containing 
several (say three) holes (shown by shades) in the fluid which pierce 
uny surface S v/hich spans the circuit /. These holes might be occu- 
pied by solid obstacles. The circuit /' (vide Fig.) unlike / is reducible 
so that 

f q.dr=f( 0 .dS. (1) 

Jl’ JS' 



In the limiting case, when ab coincides with a'b', cd coincides with 
c'd' and ef coincides with e'f and the arcs bb', dd',ff' coincide respec- 
tively with the boundaries h. 4, 4 of the holes, the right hand side of 
(1) is over the surface spanning / which lies in the fluid. Further, m 
this limiting case. 
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Thus, by transposition, 
j q.cfr=| q.cir+ I q.c/r+ J q.rfr+ | Oi.dS 

If the motion is irrotational, <0=0, so that 

(q.</r=ri+ra + r 3 where ri= 1 q.* 

J i Jii 

The quantity Ft is called the cyclic constant of the ith hole. 

Cor. If there are n holes threading I, the /th hole being bounded by 
the simple closed curve h, then 

^<\,dt=2pi r< 

where pi is the excess of the number of times / goes round the /th 
hole (in the same sense as /<) over the number of times it goes in the 
opposite direction. The constants p, are integers ; possitive, negative 
or may be zero. 

Cor. 2. For irrotational motion, q=— V^> so that 

r=f q.<fr=-[ 

ia Jo Jo 

Thus, r= decrease in <i> in going round the irreducible circuit. 

Hence T=SpiVi, in a multipli-connected region. Thus, ^ is many- 
valued function and is known as cyclic potential. 

In a reducible circuit, r=0, i.e. the decrease in ^ going once round 
any circuit is zero. 

Note : Motion in which the circulation in every circuit does not 
vanish is known as cyclic motion. 

2.91. Green’s theorem for multipliconnected regions. For simple- 
valued functions the Green’s theorem is 

^ 'I’VHdv (1) 

If ^ be many-valued function (i.e. cyclic)., then the region must be 
multipli-connected. Consequently we insert the necessary barriers 
and the region is reduced to simply-connected ; rendering ^ to be a 
single-valued function. The corresponding corrections to be made 
consist in including in the range of the surface integral both sides of 
each of the barriers. Now, if -f- and — indicate the positive and 
negative side of the barrier, then ^~=r„ — 

and the contribution of this barrier to the surface integral 

I ldn)da is r< | da 
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loss {gqiSi5t)xqi at AS. These rates of positive and negative amounts, viz. 

and are produced entirely by tbo thrusts acting on the walls and 

ends of the hjament, Keverting the direction of qi at AS, we ooncludo that 
these thrusts must be equivalent to the forces gS^qi^ and pS 222 ^ normally out- 
wards at .‘IB and CD reapootively. 



D'Alembert’s pnrodox. Consider a long straight tube through non-vieoous 
liquid flow with a constant speed F, suppese that the ends of tbo tube aio 
bounded by eguai croea- 
sectional areas S\ and 
1 S 2 (1 e. Bj — As)* tf an 
obstacle .-i is placed in 
the middle of the tube, 
the flow in the immc- 
■dinte neighbouihood of 
A will 00 deranged, 
but at a great distance 

down-stXm the” ow wibbo undiatutbed. To keep tbo obstacle A at rest will, 
in general, require a force B and a couple O. Neg eoting external force (o.g. 
gravity), S is the resultant force m the d.rectiori of flow, of the pressure Iirusts 
on the boundary of d. If the fluid is divided into current filomenta starting 
on S, and ending on S,. then obstacle .4 acts on those filaments m contact with 
A bv a force in the direction of flow, and tho prossuro thrusts on the outer 
filaments bounded by tho tube-walls being normal to the direction of flow cancol 
out. Hence, by Euler’s momentum theorem app hod to eacli current filament in 
tho tube, the Resultant thrust on tbo liquid m tho tube la^-pBiFHP'SaT'^^O 
■(as Si^S 2 )- 

Pi over Si^P 2 over Sn* Thus 
— j)o62=50, =>- -F=0. 

The cross-sectional area S can bo taken very largo, and hence tbo result (^=0) 
holds for an infinite liquid as well. 

Finally, superimposing a velocity F in the oppoaite direction on both the 
Jiquid and the obstacle docs not alter tbo dynamical conditions. Hence, a body 
,Zmng with uniform velocity through an unbounded mviecid jiuid otherwise at 
rest encounters no resisiimcc. This theoretical conclusion (D Alemberte paradox) 
is valid for any general body of reasonable shape. 

Note : This result is not valid for an accelerated body. Tho resistance is duo 
to the drag on tbo surface. 


By Bornoulli’s theorem : 


Exp 2, If aftidd be in motion with a velocity potential <!> log r, and if the 
density at a point fixed in spare be independent of the time, show that ,the surfaces 
of equal density are of the forms 

r2 {log r—i)—c^^f (9, P) 

where p is the density at (:, r, 0) : the cylindrical co-ordinates. (Del 1966) 

Sol. For surfaces of equal density, p^oonst., so that dp/dt=0. 


Thus 

Since 

•or 


§-=|-+(q.V)P=0. 

— yip and 3p/at=0, tho above reduces to' 

/Bit 1 BP \ _2_ . Bp 1 

r B6’""'^A\Br’ r BO' iz ) 

BP Bp _J_ ^ 2£_i ?£. if-oO 
Br Br r^ 30 B6 Be 3z 


How, p=zlogr, dtidpr^zlr, d0ldO=O, BP/B;=log r 

=0, z 


3p , , 


9P . , 3P 

^+rlogrj£- 


0 . 
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Comparing with Lagrange’s differential equation 

P{dzjdx)-{-Q[dzld!/)=Ii, with solutions dxlP=dyjQ 
dr dz dp 


-dzjlt 


we get. 


s r log r~ 

The last member yields p=const.=fo (say) and the first two provide 

r log r dr — zdz=0 


Integrating log r— j22=const. (independent of r and 2 but may be 
function of 0 and p). 


Thus r2 (log 1 — (0, p). 

Exp. 3, Prove that if 

0«=— i {ax^+by~-\-cz-) ; V {Ix^+mij^+nz^) 


where a, h, c, I, m and n are functions of the time and {a-{-b-\-c)^Q, irroiational 
motion is possible with a free surface of equipressure if 


„ ,, 2!adt 2(bdt 

(Z-i-a“4"a ) e ; (m-{-l’"*4~&^)a 

are constants and a' —xaldt, etc. 


(n+c2+c') e 


2fcdl 

[Del 1966, 60] 


Sol. Since 0 = — J (ax^ -^-by^-^-cz-) , we get 

— 'i0lZx^ax,—d^0l0x"cr,a, etc., so that y 20 = _(a+&+c) = O, (by given) 
Thus, tho irrotational motion is possible. The pressure equation for non-steady 
irrotational fiuid motion under conservative body forces F= — > ’s 


(p/p)-(30/3«)-f-ig2+F=C(«) 

Hero d0ldti=~Ha'x^-i-b'y-+c'z ^) , q~=fJ(d0ldx)-—2a^xK 

Substitutions in (I) provide the expression for pressure p : 

plP==-Hi:a'xi)-l{2;a"-x^)-ilSlx"-)+C[t). 

For a free surface of equipressure, pc=con8t.=II ; dp/rf<=0, i.e. 


Zp 3p dp dp 
3? + " 3i+‘’3^+“'-3i=°- 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 


Carrying out the necessary partial differentiations in (3) yields 
3p/3 <= -1 P [Za"x^+22aa'x^+2:rx‘] + C'(t)p 
—udpldx—{d0ldx)dpldx=ax.p[a'+a^-[-l)x 
— V dp/dy=pblb'-t-b"-i-m)y^ ; 

— w dpldz=pc (c'-)-c2-)-»!) 22 . 

Substituting in (3), the condition for free boundary surface is 


—Ip 2(a"+2aa'+l')x"+C'(,t)p—p 2'a(o'-f a2J-l)z==0. 

This equation is true for all t ; hence coefficients of ar2, if, 22 and the constant 
must vanish separately. This gives 

i ((j"+2aa'+/')+a(o'+o2+/)=0' 
f (6"+266'+m')-l-6(6'+62-t-m)=0 
i (e"+2cc'+n')+c(c'-i-c2-}-n)=0 ' 

C'(<) = 0. 


The last equation implies C(t)=con8t. for all t, i.e. absolute constant. 
Tho first of (4) yields 

Z)(o'+a2+/)-f-2rt (o'+o2-i-()=0, (D=dfdt) 

Integrating: \ |2adt= const 
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2Jadt 2tadi 

or log /) e =con6tr, => (a'-f o’-f 0 ^ =const. (aifierent). 

The other expressions follow by the cyclic permutations, 

2.92. General fluid motion, A continuous {velocity) vector fleld q can be 
decomposed into irroiational vector (i.e. whose c«r/= 0) and solenoidal 
vector {le. whose divergence=0) Thus q=qf4-q„ where the 

subscripts i and s refer to the irrotational and solenoidal components 
respectively. Now 

div qj = 0, ^ qt—curl A ; curl qf=0, =>(it——grad 4>. 

Further, since curl (A-cgrad ^)=curl A, the vector A is not uniquely 
determined ; and as such we impose on it a further restriction, viz, 
div A=0. Hence, 

q—~grad (/>-{- curl A, where div A=0. (1) 

Obviously, div q=— (say), curl q=curl curl A. 

The latter equation gives curl q = © =grad (div A)— V"A= — V'A. 
Thus, V'A=— © (2) 

which are analogous equations, called Poisson’s equations. The 
functions ^ and A are called velocity potential and vector (or solenoidal) 
potential. 

Ex. Define the divergence and car! of a Tector field in a manner independent 
of the co-ordinate system, end explain how they are connected with the motion 
of a fluid element. Given these two vector fields, show how to obtain (i) the 
circulation round a closed curve, (ii) the flux over a closed surface. [Mad 1953) 


2.93. Vector potential. Figure shows liquid enclosed within a fixed 
envelope S and let the vorticity © be 
given at every point of the liquid. If n is 
the unit inward normal at the element dS 
of S, then on S, the boundary condition 
is n.q=0. 

Let us fix a point P within the liquid, 
the velocity there (at P) being q, that at 
any other point Q, the velocity be q' and 
let dv be the element of volume at g. 

Further, let 

2’g=r, (8/0P)=Vi (3/SQ)=v', obviously (1) 



We now consider the vector Ap—A (say), being the solution of 
Poisson’s equation : V'A=— q, and given by 



dv 


where the integral is taken through the volume V enclosed by S, 
point P remaining fixed. Now, since curl curl A=pxad div A 
Poisson’s equation leads to 


q=VX(vxA)-v(tfJi^, 
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As q' is independent of the position of P, we obtain from (2) and (i). 

Also, q'.v'(r-^)=q'-v’('^^) 

because v'-q'= 0, by continuity condition. Thus, ('^) reduces to 

\ r V'.(q>-^)cV= 1 js=0, 

where third term results from second by Gauss's dhergence theorem 
and then it Nanishes on account of the boundary condition n.q'=0. 
Hence, (3) vields 

q= curl (carl A)= curl B ; B=cirr/A (5) 

The vector B, deSned by B= cur/ A, is called the \ectoT potential of 
the veiocity q (compare with definition q= —grad o). To find B expli- 
citly, tve have from (2) and (5) 

4rB=Tx|^ T*=-Ii. * 


= J^ q'xv'^-jr) by(l) 

“LH (Vx«-Vx(i)|* 

Jr ^ Js ^ 

^ T" I (t X u) dr= — j (n X a) dS, Gauss’s theorem | 

where y' y.q' =(£>'. Thus B in terms cf <v' and q' at the boundaty of 
S is given by 


4t-Jr r rt.. j r 


( 6 ) 


Cor. JJnboinded fluid . When the fiuid is unbounded, and q-0[r-) 
at a great distance, the surface integral in (6) tends to zero. 
Therefore. 


B 


_j_ r (£>' 

-4r.\ r 


dr 




Now q^vxB=-^ I 0>'xv(4-) = 

(r=ftP) 
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Thus the velocity at P may be regarded as the vector sum of ele- 
mentary velocities, that corresponding to the vorticity in the volume 
element dv at Q being 

dq={dvJ4-r^){(i>' X QP)=(</v/4-r®)(a)Q sin a) u 
This fictitious elementary velocity is induced at P by dv at Q. 

2.94. Kinetic energy of a system of vort.ces. This is given by 

2T=pj q.q dv=p I q. (cHr/B)dv (1) 

Since div (Bx q)=q. curl P—B. curl q, (1) may be set as 

2r=p| div (B Xq)dv-|-p| B. {curl q) dv 

or T’=|p| B. (nxq) dS"-!- Jp j B.ca dv (2) 

[by Gauss’s theorem, n inward] 

If we suppose that the liquid extends to infinity and is at rest there, 
and that the vortices are all within a finite distance of the origin, then 
at a great distance, q ^ 0(r"^) B ; 0(r~^) and hence the surface 

integral in (2) vanishes. Thus, 

(U.B dv (3) 

But for such a case as under consideration 


-8=^1 ^dv- [§ 2.93 (7), p. 130] 

hence T—^p^^-^~dvdv' (4) 

where m, o)' are the vorticities at P and Q, and dv, dv' elements of 
volume at these points, and each volume integral extends through the 
whole space occupied by the vortices. 

Cor. Integration in (4) over vortex filaments. Let ds, ds' be the ele- 
ments of length of two filaments, a, a’ their cross-sections, «, <u' the 
corresponding vorticities, and c the angle between ds and ds' . Then, 
since ads—dv, aa=k, etc., we get from (4) 


pS fc/c' j ds ds' 


(5) 


where integration is along filaments and the summation includes each 
pair of filaments once. 


Ex. A mags of homogoneotrs liquid is supposed to extend to infinity in all 
directions and to bo at rest there, all the vortices being fHppos«d to bo rrithin a 
finite region. (The motion of the liquid is due to vortices only.) Prove 
kinetic energy of the liquid can bo expressed in the form * . v 


-iTl 


(O.W 


dr do' 
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vhere r is the mntnal distance hetween the elements dv, dv' at -vshich the voiti 
dties aro 03, W respectively. Obtain also the corresponding eiprcssion for 
kinetic energy when the motion is doe to vortex filaments only. [D;/ }g(0] 

Problems for solution 


J. Explain the meaning of the term Toiaiional as applied to finid motion ; and 
determine the character of the circulatoi5- motion of fluid, round a straiclit 
axis, which is not rotational. ’ ^ 

Show that, in such a case, minute bubbles of air in the circulating flnid will 
be sucked in towards the axis. [Mad 1959] 

2. Establish Lagrange’s hydrodynamical equations for the motion of fluid 
particles, and obtain Cauchy’s integrals. Deduce that the motion of a fluid 
under conservative forces, if once irrotational, is always irrotational. 

Give a physical meaning for the velocity potential, when it exists. 

When a body immersed in a flnid executes periodic vibrations, it appears to 
exert an attraction on other bodies at rest in the fluid. Give a general explana- 
tion of this phenomenon, [Qii 1959 ; Mad 5Sl 

3. Show that if a heterogeneous incompressible liquid moves irrotationaliy 
under the action of conservative forces, the surfaces of equal pressure and 
equal density coincide, and that a homogeneous liquid cannot move irrota- 
tionally under the action of nonconservative forces. 

Prove that if the velocity potential at any instant be X ayr, the velocity at 
any point (r-1-5, y-frj, c-}-?) relative to the flnid at the point (x, y, i), where 
(^,7;, Z) are email, is normal to the quadric 

with centre at (s, y, z). 

5. If r is the circulation around any closed circuit moving with the fluid, 
prove that 

if the external forces have a potential, and the pressure is a function of 
density alone, 

6. Liquid moves irrotationaliy in two dimensions under the action of conser- 
vative forces whose potential jQ satisfies y ^£2=0. Prove that the pressure 
•atisfies the equation 

V^Oog V^P)=0. 

7. A body moves in a given manner, without change of volume, in on inviscid 
liquid. Tq denotes the K.E. of the liquid when it has no eitemal boundary end 
is at rest at infinite distance ; T'q denotes the K.E. of that part of the fluid 
which is outside a closed surface Sq which is external to the body ; T denotes 
the B1.E. of the fluid when Sq is its external boundary and is fixed. Prove that, 
if the regions occupied by the fluid are simply-connected, 

5r>!ro+2''o. 

8. Deduce from the principle that the E.E. set np is a minimum that, if amass, 
of incompressible liquid be given at rest, completely filling a closed vcs'cl of 
any shape and if any motion of the liquid be produced suddenly by giving 
arbitrarily prescribed normal v’elocities to all the points of its bounding surface 
subject to the condition of constant volume, the motion produced is irroto- 
tional. 

9. Prove that in acyclic irrotational motion of a homogeneous fluid the total 
momentum of the flnid contained within a sphere of any radius is equivalent 
to a single vector through the centre of the sphere. 

10. (a) If 0 is constant over the boundary of any simply-connected region 
occupied by liquid in irrotational motion, prove that f has the same constant 
value throughout the inferior. 
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(6) ProTS thatj if tii9 nor mal velocitj' i3 zero at every point of tie boundary 
ofignid oitmpying a simply connected region, and moving irrotationally, ^ is 
constant tironghont tie interior of tnat region, 

(c) biqnid moving irrotationally occupies a simply connected region bounded 
partly fay surfacea over vrbicb n is constant, and partly by surfaces over trbich 
the normal velocity is zero. Prove that ^ tie same constant value tirougi- 
out tie region. 

if. Hotv vrould yon determme ■sviether a given function ?=^(z', y, t) is or is 
not a possible form for the velocity poteuual of a homogeneous incompressibla 
liqnidi Is 

0=0 . COE [2v(z— rt)/X] 

a possible form. 

Prove that in any irrotational motion of a liquid viose velocity at infinity is 
zero, any cause which reduces the bounding surfaces to rest will reduce tie 
liquid to rest. [Z)ri JP3PJ 

12. Obtain the equation of continuity of a 5nid in spherical polar co-ordinates. 

Show that in the case of the irrotational motion of a thin layer of liquid on 
the surface of a sphere, the velocity potential is of the form 

, /(log tan ic)-;-y(log tan £9— tc) 

where 6 and o are the polar and azimnthsl angles end f, T ere erhitraiy 
fimctions. [Bom 195S\ 

13. Prove that if a thin stratum of homogeneous liquid move intrtatitmaily on 
the surface of a sphere of radius r, the velocity potential 0 satisSes the 
equation 

where v=log tan 6/2. 


Hence rfiow that the velocity potential at any point on the sphere can be pnl 
in the form 





where c, p, z are the co-ordinates of a point referred to rectangular axes 
through the centre of the sphere, and r, 6, ci are the spherical polar co-ordi- 
nates of the point, [Dtl J95SI 



3 : Special Methods for Non-viscous 
Liquids 

3.00. Introductory remarks. In this chapter, we consider the 
simplest case of plane flow ; i.e. we will refer all dynamic computa- 
tions for the hydrodynamic pressure forces, their moments and kinetic 
energy to a layer of unit height cut by two planes parallel to the 
plane of flow. In considering the plane problem for an irrotationa! 
flow of an incompressible fluid, we direct our attention, first of all, 
on the construction of the kinematic flow pattern around a body 
fixed in a flow or for the motion of a body in a fluid at rest. This 
construction leads us to the determination of the complex potential, 
i.e. to the study of hydrodynamical singularities ; sources and 
vortices, in the entire plane of the flow which, in the absence of the 
body, would lead to the same kinematic flow pattern as would ^ 
observed after insertion ’of the body into the flow. Once the kine- 
matic flow pattern is constructed, the pressure forces on the body in 
the flow are determined by Bernoulli’s integral for steady motion and 
by Cauchy’s integral for unsteady motion. 

Accordingly, we have dealt with basic hydrodynamical singularities, 
their complex potentials, their image systems as well as conformal 
invariance. The interesting case of axis-symmetric flow and Stokes's 
stream function is also dealt with. The chapter is closed with an 
account of images in three dimensions. 

3.01. Motion in two-dimensions. When the lines of motion are all 
parallel to a fixed plane {say XOY) and velocity at the corresponding 
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points of all planes parallel to that of XOY~plane has the same magni- 
tude and direction, the motion is said to be two-dimensional. 

Let, from a point A in the XOY plane a perpendicular be erected to 
meet a parallel plane X'O'Y' (lying in the fluid) in the point B, the 
corresponding point. Then if the velocity at is q making an angle 0 
with OY, the velocity at B is equal in magnitude and parallel in 
direction to the velocity at P. Thus the velocity shall be a function 
of A', y and t only but not of 2 . 

It is quite useful to suppose the fluid in the two-dimensional motion 
to be confined between two barrier planes parallel to the plane of 
motion and at unit distance apart. The reference plane of motion is 
parallel to and mid-way between the hypothetical fixed planes. 

Thus any closed curve drawn in the reference plane will represent 
a cross-section of cylindrical surface of unit thickness, (i.e. the dimen- 
sion perpendicular to the plane of motion) bounded by the barrier 
planes. 

3.02. Lagrange stream function 0. In two-dimensional motion of 
incompressible fluid, the velocity q is a function of .v, j^, t but not of 
z, so that the differential equation of the stream lines is given by 

{dxlu)—(dylv) or vdx—udy=Q (1) 

The equation of continuity is 

V . q = 0, i.e. {ztiidx) -f {dvidy) =■ o (2) 

But (2) is the condition that the differential equation (1) should be 
exact ; it follows that (1) must be a perfect differential, d^ (say). 
Thus 


vdx—udy =dii— {d’l>ldx)dx-\- {d'l'ldy)dy 
so that u = -id'Pldy) ; v= (30/0A-), (3) 

We call the function the Lagrange stream function or cut rent function- 

Obviously the stream lines are given by the solution of (1), i.e. 
0=const. Thus the stream function is constant along a stream line. It 
is clear from the foregoing considerations that the existence of stream 
function is merely a consequence of the continuity and incompressibility 
of the fluid. The current function always exists in all types of two- 
dimensional motion whether rotational or irrolational. 

3.03. Cauchy-Riemann equations. From <l= — grad <f>, 

[i.e. u=—(d4>ldx) and v= — (30/9j^)] and (3) above we get 

m=-(30/3a)=-(30/3j) ; v=-(30/3;')=(30/3A-) (I) 

A further differentiation provides 

(0¥/3ja^)=(3V/a7-) ; idmdxdy)=-midx% 

Assuming the validity of (,d"<l>ldydx)=(dmdxdy), we are led to 

(3=0/0x2)-( ( 320 / 3 y 2 )=O or v-0=O (2) 

We may similarly obtain 

(0®0/axn+(0¥/9/“)=O or vV=0 (3) 
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The relations embodied in (1), viz. 

(0^/0x) = {d>^Idy) ; (d<^/dy ) = - (df'/dx) ( i) 

or their vector equivalents : 

grad <^=={grad v!')xk ; or grad ^='kx (grad f) [k={0, 0, 1)] (1') 
are the usual Cauchy-Riemann partial differential equations. The 
equation (2) or (3) is Laplace’s equation. 

Cor Radial and cross-radial velocities in terms of <p. If the motion 
be referred to polar coordinates, we 

have x—r cos B, 3J=r sin 6. Now -_ 

transforming the rectangular co- »? „ 

ordinates to polar coordinates the / 

Cauchy-Riemann partial differential 
equation, viz. grad 4> — (grad if) xk, 
provides 

[(.dHdr), (\lr)(dHdQ), 0]^[{dHdr). / 

(l/r)(0^i/0e),O]x(O,O, 1) (1) 

Remembering that (\=—grad <f>, qA — L_ »• 

(1) yields the results 

qr=-(dHdr'j=-(dHrdO) ; ^9= -(0^/r8O)= (0i!'/0r) (2) 

These are the required velocity components. 

^Note ; If D is a simply-connected domain of steady plane flow of an 
inviscid incompressible fluid, and D contains no sources or vortices 
(i.e. c«/7q=0), then at all points of this domain 

(0M/0^)+(0v/0y)=O, (0v/3x)-OM/0y)=O; (1) 

being the conditions of continuity and irrotationality. However, these 
are the conditions that the differential equations 

vdx—udy=0, udx-^-vdy=0 (2) 

are the total differentials of certain functions <p and of variables 

X, y in D. Thus 

vdx—udy=d^;udx-\-vdy=—d(f> (3) 

These yield the above results: q=—grad <i> =kx grad <ji; and ill h 
any curve (path) in the simply-connected domain D, connecting some 
fixed point Zg with the variable point z, then 

—4’(^>y)=j (udx-\-vdy) \ (vdx—udy). (4) 

Obviously, the level lines of ^ in D give the trajectories of the 
moving particles, i.e. the stream lines of the flow. 

In the general case of steady flow in two-dimensions, of an inviscid 
incompressible fluid, the sources and vortices producing the flow are 
distributed over a set of points S ; this set together with the_ moving 
fluid, occupies some region R of the open plane. The domains D oi 
the source-free irrotational flow are toe (disjoint) components of the 
open set which remains when we shunt the points of S 
interior of R by cutting suitable holes. The general domain D so 
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obtained is multiply-connected and the functions 6 and d defined in D 
by integral formulae in (4) are, in general, multi-valued. It will be 
clear from the above that continuously-differentiable branches of 6 and 
d, rvliich satisfy (3), (4) and Cauchy-Riemarm equations, can be 
separated in any simply-connected subdomain D^, of D, and enable us 
to define the integrals 

J id4>!cr)dr.^J;d'Pldr)dr (5) 

around any positively-oriented closed contour C in D. The values 
obtained for integrals in (5) will not depend on the particular conti- 
nuous branches chosen : 

«"! (If 

vAere T (the total strength of the vortices enclosed by C) and Q (the 
flow across C into the surrounding domain) are the cyclical constants 
for the functions ^ and 

Ex. Show that in tUady itco-itnenMonal irrotaiioral motion toth fp and 
taUfjy Zaplace'e tquaiion, and that 

u=_(2?5/3a:) = _{ai/ay) ; t=-(e?/ay)={ad/Sz) {Pb J954\ 

3.04. Physical meaning of Lagrange stream function. Consider a 
curve / in the xy-plane. If the 
tangent at any point P of the 
element tfS makes an angle 
6 with ;c-axis, the direction 
cosines of the normal there-at, 

(directed from right to left) 
shall be (—sin 6, cos 0, 0). 

The flow, Q, across the curv’e 
I from right to left is 

Q—j PTD 

=pjj iid'pjcy) sin e]-5- 

(0d/3x) cos Q]ds 

{q=kXMi'^l-id<!>/dy), idi-ldx), Oj} 

where tpi are the values of tji at the final and initial points of the 
cur\’e. Thus, the difference between the values of stream function at 
any two points of a curve equals the flow across that cur^'e. 

Cor. Let AB he an infinitesimal arc of a curve whose length is gj. 
Then flow across it is 2= pqg5 as well as Thus, 

q=d'lijds, the velocity m terms of the stream function. 
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Exp. 1. Prove the J ollotving properties oj a liquid in two dimensions : 

(i) There is always a stream function whether the motion is irrolational or 
rotational. 

(ii) A stream line cuts itself at a point of stagnation and the two branches are at 
right angles when the motion is irrotational, 

(iii) // the speed is everywhere the same, the stream lines are straight. 

[Del 1955, 39 ; Gti 64, 63 ; Osm 59 ; Pna 64] 

Sol. (i) The equation of continuity is volid whether the motion is rotational 
or irrotational. And dlv q=0, i.e. (aw/a®) + Oi;/a 2 /) = 0, is the necessary condi- 
tion that the stream linos in two-dimensions, VIZ. dxju—dyjv, i.e. idx—udy—D. 
should admit a perfect differential soy diji. This function ij/ is Lagrange’s stream 
function and clearly exists for irrotational as well as rotational fluid motion. 

(ii) For a two-dimensional flow, a stagnation point is, by definition, character- 
ized by the relations 


q=0, 3i{)/3a;<=0, i<^ldy^0. 

There is no loss of generality if we sot i(i=0 at the stagnation point and let it 
be at the origin of coordinates. We now apply the Maclaurin expansion formula 
for the immediate vicinity of (0, 0) : This yields 

But in the neighbourhood of the origin, (1) represents a pair of straight lines, 
«-g- 


ax^Ahy-A^hxy^^Q ( 2 ) 

where (ZtlfjZx^^a, (^m^y^)o=b, (bmZxZy)o<=>h. 

The two lines given by (2) ore at right angles if u-f 6=0. This implies 
02i}i/2x2)o+(324/S2/®)o=(V='l')o=0, 
which is certainly true for irrotational fluid motion. 

(iii) The stream lines with constant velocity components ore 


dx dy dz 
u V ~ w 


The solutions are va:—t<i/= const. ; vz— tt>i/=const. 

The intersection of these pianos are necessarily straight lines. 

Exp. 2. If\ denotes a variable parameter, and f a given function ; find the 
condition that f (x, y, A) = 0 should be a possible system of stream lines for steady 
irrotational motion in two dimensions. [Bom 1959 ; Pb 54] 


Sol. If/(a:, y, X)=0 represents a possible system of stream lines for 
an,...-, then these should correspond to the relations ijj= 6 j, 62 , ... say ; 
consequently iji’s must be dependent on A’s only. Hence, \[/ must be a function 
of A, i.e. >|'='1'(A). Now 

V<},=(3|/3X)VA : V®'!'=(H/8A) V^A+(VA).[3/3A)V'W 

Using the first of relations into the second, and noting that for irrotational 
two-dimensional motion y 2 ^= 0 , we obtain 

{3>1'/5A)V-A+(VA)*(S='I'/8A2)=0 
V^A (3SA/3a^=)+(3”A/3y-) (5=»/3A’^) (1) 

I VA I {dMdx)i+(d\ldyr~ OW5A) ’ 

Thus, ] y I 2 is a function of A only which is the required condition. 

Exp. 3. Incompressible fluid of density p is contained between two co-axial circu- 
lar oybnders, 0 / radii a and b {a <6), and between two rigid planes perpendicular 
to the axis at a distance I apart. The cylinders are at rest and the fluid is eircula- 
ting in irrotational motion, its velocity being V at the surface of the inner cylinder. 
Prove that the kinetic energy is tc pa®/ V* log (6/a). 

[Bom 1963 ; Del 62 ; Gti 55 -, Pb 52, 49] 
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Sol. For irrotational two-dimeneional fluid motion 

y24,c=(324,/3r2)4.(i/r)(g4,/ar)+(l/r*)(32ifr/302)=O (1) 

However, the circumBtancea of the motion require \}/ to bo only function of r, 
BO that (32,J,/362)e=0. We then have tho first integral of (1) as 

(3'|'/3r)=(7/r=CroB8-radial velocity. (2) 

Obviously, the radial velocity ie zero (as 3(J</30=0). Thus (2) gives the resultant 
velocity. Since 3i(>/3r=F when r=a, the constant C—aV. Thus, q={aVjr). 
Now 

K.E. of the fluid= j * i (2nrdr lp).(aVjr)'^ 

= repIa 2 F 2 log (6/a). 

Note t Motion here is cyclic and could also be discussed via 

T=-ip[ 0|^d5-lpNf ^dS 

- is is 3u 

where tho first integral hero is zero, N= circulation =2uaF and 


{Zt>IZn)dS=l (Clr)dr. 

Ex, I. (a) Determine the condition that 

U=ax-^-by ; Vc=cx+dy 

may give the velocity components of an incompreEsible fluid. Show that the- 
stream lines of this motion are conic sections in general, and rectangular hyper- 
bolas when the motion is irrotational, [Kr i960y 

(b) Show that U=2cxy, F=e(a 24 -x 2 _j^ 2 j tho velocity components of a 
possible fluid motion. Determine the stream function and sketch the Btream 
lines. 

Ex, 2. Show that tho equation of continuity is satisfied by 
, U=!akr” and r=or" e"*/''+t)0 

where U, V are the velocities in the direction s of r and 0 increasing (respective- 
ly). Determine tho stream function and show also that the fluid speed at any 
point is 

(n+]).l;V"r+¥2/r, 

where iff is the stream function. [Motion is supposed to be two-dimensional]. 

[Del J9SI ! Say 57] 

Ex. 3. Define the notion of stream function in tho case of two-dimensionai 
motion of a liquid, and derive the velocity components from tho stream func- 
tion. Also bring out clearly the relations between tho stream function, and the 
velocity potential. [Pna J960f 

Ex. 4. Sketch the stream line which passes through the atagnalion point of the 
motion given by 

iy—a tan-J (y/ic)] 

and determine the velocity at tho points where this lino crossea the axis of y. 

Ex, 5. In a steady two-dimensional motion of an incompressible liquid, the 
Btream linos are given by 

{k, c), yf=^j 2 {k, c), 


whore c is a parameter defining a stream line and 7: is a parameter defining a 
point on a stream lino. Show that tho particle at the point given by {kg, Cg) at 
time tg will be at the point given by (fc, fo) at time t, where 




and 0 is a function of c. 


[OH 1956} 
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Ex, C. Show tbflt the carrnturo of o etrer-tn 


_L 

9 - 



line in o fteady jrcSs'a 


U 


where />, f , 5 nm Iho prcpsoro, dcnfilj* nnd lelocityof the liquid. I* !! r po'cr. 
tiol of the citemel forcep, ond 3n ip nn clement of the principal r.o-ti st to 
fitrenm lino, nnd honc« obtoin the velocity potintinl of the two d.rr.en'cstLl 
irrotntionnl motion for which the ptrenm linca arc confccnl ellipio'*. 


3,05. Vorticity in tKo-dimensians. In the tno dimensional nwiion ofm 
incompressible Jitiid, the tonicity of any particle remains constant. 

For an incompressible fluid in Ihc A;--planc, v=f?/fA-, c^?t, 0) 
q = (n, V, 0), co = vxq = [0, 0, (0i/?.t)-(ci//rr)]=>'<> Uence, fer 
constant p, Helmholtz’s vorlicity equation (vide §1.90 p. 

(£/(t)/d'f) = ((s).v)q. {d(o!dt)-(S, 

for (o.v=o)(k.v) = 0. Hence w = contf<7nf=Icw, We may regard t. a? 
a vortex strength per unit area. 

Furthur, (ii=cnrl q=[(c'7?x) — (0H/?j')]k reduces, when strc.im 
function exists (v=0jJ/0a-, u — —Z'lldy), to 

(0 =[(0=v^/3.v-)-f (am-)]k=(vV)l<. (1) 

Esp, Sho\r that ^ miifpte lli» eguation 

U Itinp a xtnil tietor ptrptrdtcvlar to thr plant pf motion, {Prn 19^$,(4\ 

i’o/. .Since for (I two-dirnonaionnl fluid motion qt^^Uyprai/ (•n.-yrad d), tl« 
definition of vorticity implies 

Ci)*=CHr/ qo.cHr/ (Uy.ftrad vl^^-tV-y) k 

Sub«titutinfi: for O) in Helmholtr’s vorticity equntion : (d/dt)(<i>/;)'"(to,F/f'fl 
ond coDcolling the constant p wo obtain 

ic(d/dt){y k y )(kx yit. 

Hie right hand member is identicnlly rcro (k y crO), the expaneion of fl e k'l 
bond member gives 

k (ay:;/at)-hk'q.V) y*;«o ‘h 

Now, k (qo.y )=k(ky y -;-.y)«=k{k.y'{' y y i^’kfk.k 

y etc) (ni 

Substitutions from (ii) into (i) proVide the result stated. 

3.10, Basic Iiydrodynamkal singularities in tKO-dimensional flays. 
Many potential problems arc solved by combining simpler known 
solutions. The technique invohes the use of ‘p''i'l^jP^f, super- 
position’ and is often called “method of singularities’’, sircc in; 
simple potential solutions used all involve mathematically sinfcLr 
functions. Physically, this implies, that at the location of anyhvdro- 
dynamical singularity the velocity is infinite. 

Here, we shall discuss the four basic hydrodynamic singularities In 
2-dim flow’, viz. the source (and sink), the doublet, the vortc’:, and the 
parallel stream. Since the parallel stream may be generated bs a 
source at — cc and an equal sink at -fep (vide § J.2n p. in-. 
arc essentially three independent singularities. 
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(1) Source. If the two-dimensional motion of a liquid consists of sym- 
metrically distributed outward radial flow from a point, the point is 
called a simple source. 

But we must remember that our two-dimensional motion is the 
motion of a liquid occupying three dimensions, the simple source is 
necessarily a line source and it may be regarded as a straight axis of 
unit length between two fixed planes, which emits fluid radially and 
symmetrically. 

Strength of the source. If 2~mp is the rate of emission of volume per 
unit time, m is called the strength of the source. 

A source of negative strength or inward radial flow is called a sink. 

If qr is the radial velocity at a distance r from the source, the flux 
(rate of flow) out of the circle of radius r is 2Tir(q,. Hence by defi- 
nition 

2~rpq,—2r.mp ; => qr=m/r. 

(2) Doublet. A combination of a source of strength m and a sink of 
strength— m at an infinitesimal distance 6^ apart is called a doublet or a 
double source or a dipole. 

Strength of the doublet. If the product m ts, where m is infinitely great 
and Ss infinitesimally small, remains finite and equal to p (_say), then p 
is called the strength of the doublet. 

The line 8s is called the axis of the doublet, the positive direction 
along the axis being reckoned from sink to source. 

(3) Circular vortex. The section of a cylindrical vortex tube, {whose 
cross-section is a circle of radius a) by the plane of motion is a circle and 
the liquid inside such a tube is said to form a circular vortex. 

Strength of a circular vortex. If a is the angular velocity and -a", the 
cross-sectional area of the tube, supposed small, then circulation 

r=[ q.dr=f. car/ q.dS«=&) [ dS=ana\ 

Jc Js JS 

This product of the cross-section and angular velocity at any point of the 
vortex tube is constant along the vortex and is knoum as the strength of 
the circular vortex. 

Rectilinear or columnar vortex filament. The strength k of circular 
vortex is given by 

vzaa-. 

If we let c-^0 and (!)-> 00 such that the above product remains 
constant, we get a rectilinear vortex filament and represent it by a 
point in the plane of motion. 

The strength of a vortex filament is positive when the circulation 
round it is counter-clockwise and negative when clockwise. 

Notes: In vortex motion the curvature of the stream lines intro- 
duces the action of centrifugal force which must be counter-balanced 
by a pressure gradient in the fluid. 
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Wc may divide vortices into four types ; 

(i) Forced vortex. The fluid rotates as a rigid hody with constant 
angular velocity. 

(ii) Free cylindrical vortex. The fluid moves along stream lines which 
are concentric circles in horizontal planes and there is no variation of 
total energy with radius. 

(iii) Free spiral vortex. This is a combination of the free cylindrical 
Tortex and radial flow. 


(iv) Compound vortex. The fluid rotates as a forced vortex at the 
centre and as a free vortex outside. 


3.20, Complex potential. The relation 

W=f(z)~4>+i<li, ( 1 ) 

defined over a simply-connected domain D, v here ^ and i}i arc lelociiy 
potential and stream function of the two-dimensional irrotational motion 
of a perfect liquid, is defined as the complex potential of the fluid motion. 

Since, (dHdx)^(c'Pldy ) ; (d<l>ldy)=-{d^ldx) (2) 

are satisfied, it follows that w is analytic function of z=(x-{-iy) in any 
region where f and tp are single-valued functions. 

Conversely, if w is analytic, its real and imaginary parts give the 
■velocity potential and stream function of a possible irrotational two- 
dimensional fluid motion. 


Complex velocity. Differentiating partially with regard to x, the 
complex potential v/—f-\-if, we obtain 


dw _ df I • 3 ^ _ df . df 

dx dx'^ dx dx ’ dy 


by (2) 


But, 


3v/ 

dx 


dw 

dz 


?£■ 

dx' 


dw 

dz 


7jZ 

as - — =1 ; and q=~grad <}>, we get 
cx 


—{dwjdz)=u — iv=q (cos 0—i sin 0)=qe~'^. (3) 

The combination (u—iv) is called the complex velocity*. The speed 
is the modulus of complex velocity, so that 

q= \---{dwldi)\fJffffF) 

Speed may also be calculated from the fact that 

q- = i<- -b V- = (it + iv)(u — iv) = (dwjdz) (dv/jdz). 

The points where velocity is zero are called stagnation points. Thus 
for stagnation points, (dv/ldz)—0. 

Note : In the more general case when D is multiply-connected 
domain, and if C is a contour in D surrounding a particular compo- 
nent of the frontier of D the cyclical constants for f and [equation 
(5), p. 137] will not both vanish, Therefore, 4> and j!', defined in a 

* — (dwjdz)=.u — iv represonts tho vector q which is the mirror iinfl£0 of ibe 
velocity vector q with respect to the real axis or. 
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multiply-connected domain D, given by (1) will be, in general, many~ 
rafeed ,' and thus /(z) is a multiform analytic function defined in D. 
We can now separate regular branches of /(z) on any simplj'-connec- 
ted sub-domain Dg, and every such branch which is regular at a point 
2 g in D will have the same derivative so that f'{z) is uniform 

in D. 

3.201. Connection between plane Iiydrodynamical problems and 
theory of complex variables. The complex potential : 

v/=/(z) or <i>+i<l‘=^f(x+iy) 

shows that eveiv definite choice of an analilic function /tz) gives a 
definite system of stream lines = const, and the equipotential lines 6= 
const. ; hence this establishes a definite kinematic image of the velocity 
field q (in fact two images as ^ and are conjugate functions). Thus, 
the kinematic study of the plane fluid dynamics is closely linked to 
the complex-variable theory. Consequently, many propositions of this 
well-developed branch of Mathematics find their hydrodynamical 
interpretations. Some applications of this theory shall be given in 
this chapter and some in chapter 6. 

Ex. 1. (a) Show how the two.dimeDsional irrotational motion of a liquid may- 
be described by o comp'ex potential iv of the form lV=/(z). Find the velocity 
in terms of the complex potential. [Bom 1950} 

lb) Prove that any relation of the form 

w—Hz), where z=x+i7j 

represents a two-dimensional irrotational motion in which the magnitude of 
the velocity is given by | (dw/ds) ] . [Ag 1964, 54 ; Pb 6^ 

(c) Show that d and >{/ are the velocity potential and stream function of a 
possible two-dimensional irrotational motion, provided # (z), where 
s=z+iy. Interpret ] (dw/dz) | . [Bom 1957} 

Ex. 2. Show that the any two-dimensional irrotational motion of a liquid may 
be transformed into any other by multiplying the velocity of each particle of 
the fluid by exp (P) and turning its direction round through an angle 0, where 
P, and— 0 are suitably chosen conjugate functions of x, y. 

Exp. 1. Find the lines of flow in the twc-dime'nimial fluid motion given by 
d+i'k^ — in{xX-iyp 

Prove or verify that the path of the particps rf the f.uid {in polar co-ordinates) 
may be obtained by eliminating t from the equations, 

T CCS (nl+9)— Xo=Tsin (nt+O)— yo=nt {xg—yf). 

[Ban 1953 Kr 60 ■, Mad 55 ; Osm 63 ; Pb 60, SOf} 

501 . p+i4' = — J n (i+iy)- e = — J nr/ e e =— Jnr-e 

where X=at+0. Equating the real end imaginary parts, we get 
P= — J 7ir2 cos (20+2al), ik =— i ar2 sin (29+2ni). 

Here the motion is non-steady and irrotational. The lines of Sow are 
by <}/ = const,, viz. 

nr2 sin 2(9+nt)=cny''‘ 

To find the paths of the particle* of Said V 

r=— S0/3r=nr cos 2X : r9=— 
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From 


>.=r!j-f0, yre get /.>=ji+6 and thus 
dr dr d/. dr . _ dr 


o* d/. dr , 

„,cob 2A=-^=^-- _ = — (n+e). 

dr/r=coe 2>. d>./(l— sin 2 A) 


dX 


n (1— sin 2?) 


Integration provides 

»■- (1— sin 2X)=const. or r (cos X— sin X)=rl (const.) 
Since when i=0, >.= 00 and r=ro ; .d=ro cos Oq— ro sin 0o=z’()— 


Hence 

or 

From 


r [cos (n<+6)— Ein (n/+e)]=rQ— go (■-' >.■ 

r cos (nJ+e)— a-o=r sin (nt+6)— go- 
d/. 


»nt+6) 


dX de 


dt 


=n(l — sin 2X) 


(1) 

( 2 ) 


we get 
This gives : 


J l-sinS X J 


Bec2 X. d X 
(1 — tan X)2 


(const.) 


cos X 


1 — tan X 


cos A— s;n X 


— =n<+B 


Initially, t=0, X=6o, so that B=ro cos Qgfrfj (cos Oq— sin 6o)=2ro/(^o— J/o)- 

Thus, 

r (cos X— sm /.) ^o— Po a-o— go 

[by (I), r (cos X-sin X)c=xo-go) 

or r cos X=nt (^o— Fo'+^o 

or r cos (n<+e)— xo<=n< (lo-yol (3) 

From (2) and (3) we finally get 

r cos (nt+e)— ^o-r sin (nf+Q)~y^=nt (xo—Vo)' 

Exp. 2. Liquid oj dentily p it flotoing in Iwo dimensions belween the oval curvet 
and rir^^h^, where rj, are distances measured from two fixed poinlt. 
If the motion is irrotational and quantity q per unit time crosses any line joining 
the bounding curves, prove that the K.E. is 

-? q-ftag (bja). 

[Bom 1957, 50 ; Cal 55, 53 ; Del 57, 48 ; Gti 60 ; Sag 56] 

Sol. Two-dimensional irrotational motion tabes place in a doubly connected 
region rir 2 —a'^, (>{^=iconst ) and rir^—b^, (i{^=const.) and these \}r-forms suggest 
the type of comples potential to be tried. Assume, therefore, 

W‘=iA log (z—zfifiz—zfi. i.e. 4+i'i''=iA[log rir^+iiOi-rBi)] 


i_ tO'* 

'R'her© z — 2 i=rj c ^ , r— r 2 «r 2 e 

Thus, 0=— ,4 ( 0 i-f 62 ^> logrjTn 

Kow, (log b-—log o*)=2A log (h/a) 

A^ql2log {bfa). 

Since region is doubly-connected, the cyclic constant H needs also be detennm* 
ed and consequently 

H=(circn!ation)=decrease in 4> on describing the circuit completely once only 
= -f A (2n-J-2n) = 4-A (difference on two sides of barrier) 

Kow kinetic energy of cyclic irrotational motion is given by 

<p l—dS—ipK f-4^ dS (for one barrier) 
cn J on 

= 2n A? Jd^=2r FA(4rj_fo)=-?2-/IogW' 

Kote here J’?5(2?S/Bn) dS=0, on a rigid boundary. 
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Ex. 1. (a) Disonss the motion represented by v/=Az- and Bhorr that the speed 
is ererya-here proportional to the distance from the origin. 

(6) Discuss the motion represented by v/=[Va^]2z-) and show that the 
stream lines are lemniscates. 


Ex. 2. (a) Prove or verify that the complex potential defined by 
.±=exp{-^)+exp(-<‘:^) 

makes the stream line straight and radiating from the origin. Prove 

that the flow is inwards towards the origin in one of the angles thus formed and 
outwards from the origin in the other (re-entrant) angle. 

(6) If i'/ 2=22—1, prove that stream lines for which ^}^ = l is y 2 (l 4 , 22 )=i 2 _ Be- 
garding this as a feed boundary, show that the motion is that of a uniform 
stream flowing past the boundary. 


Ex. 3. (a) Show that the velocity potential 



(r— 


gives a possible motion, and determine the form of the stream lines. 

Show that curves of.eqnal speed are the ovals of Cossint given by r r'oconst, 
(5) Prove that for liquid circulating irrotationally in the part of the plane 
between two-intersecting circles, the curves of constant velocity are Cassini’s 
ovals. [Jg 1964, 64] 

Ex. 4. Determine the stream lines for the liquid that is streaming steadily 
and irrotationally in -two dimensions in the region hounded by one branch of a 
hyperbola and its minor axis. [Lhn 1969] 

3,21. Some standard complex potentials. It will be found that it is 
often easier to w'ork directly in terms of w rather than in terms 
of ^ and 4>‘ Hence there is a necessitj' of formulating fields in terms 
of w for some special cases, which we now consider. 

(1) Uniform stream. When a uniform stream advances with velocity 
q inclined at an angle a with the x-axis, then u=q cos a, v=g sin a. 
so that, —dwldz=u—iv=qer*’^. Thus, 

w——qze~^’*, (q, a real constants). (1) 

This provides ^-ri>li——q (a: 4- /j) (cos a—/ sin a), so that 

4i=—q (x cos a+y sin a) ; >fi=—q O cos a— xsin a). 

Thus, the stream lines are straight lines, and in particular, when 
li!’=0, these lines pass through the origin. 

(2) Simple source. If a source of strength m at the origin 0(z=0) is 
alone in incompressible fluid with no boundaries, the flow W'ill be 
purely radial. Hence if qr is the radial velocity across a small circle 
C, of radius r and centre O, then by definition, the flow across C 
provides 

Ir.rqr^l-m, => qr—mir. 

Thus, dwfdz=—u-]-iv=—(mlr)[cos G— i sin G]=— m/(r e*9) 
dwldz——mfz, w=—m log z. 


or 


( 2 ) 
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Clearly, at z=0, the velocity is infinite. 

Since iv exists, the motion is irrotational ; the velocity potential and 
stream function are 

(^ = — m log r ; — mO. 

If the source is situated at the point z=Zo, then by a change of origin 
v./==_,„log(z-Zo) (i') 

If there are several sources of strengths r/ 2 j, vu, ... situated at 
Zi, z„. ... z„ ; then the required complex potential is, by superim- 
position, 

v/=—mi log (z—Zj)-nu log (z— Z;) ... — m„ log (z-z„). 

For a negative source {sink) of strength m situated at z=Zo, the 
complex potential shall be 

v/^m log (z-zol. 

(3) Doublet. Consider a source of strength m at the point P{z=ae**), 
and a sink of strength, —;;i at the origion 0 (z=0). The complex 
potential is 

w=m log z—m log {z~ae^^) 

=— m log [1— (ne'®/z)] V 

~{mae'^lz)~-{ma-e-‘^l2z-)-)-... {log series] 

If as m-^co and a-»-0, then F tends to 

coincide with O along OP and there results a 
doublet of strength (a at O in the direction OP q 
(axis of the doublet) with complex potential 

v/=ii e^°‘lz ( 3 ) 

If the doublet is situated at the point z=Z(„ and its axis its inclined 
at an angle a with x-axis, then 

v/=(j(. e'*/(z— Zo) (3') 

If there are several doublets each of strength gj, [i 2 ,...ttn. situated 
at Zj, Z 2 ,...z„ and their axes inclined at aj, aj,...an xvith x-axis, then 



Ml e I 

w=~ b 


Pi e ' 




(4) Circulation about a circular cylinder. In case of a doubly connec* 
ted region, the possibility of cyclic motion does exist and as such 
proceed to explain it presently in the case of a circle. 


When the circulation in a circuit is 2r.k, k is called the strength of ii-t 


circulation.^ 

*Tho purpose of this definition is to avoid the constant owntrence of the 
2 :t find to establish the correspondenco betvreen the dofinitions of tTvo ci ^ 
eioasl source and circulation so far as the strengths ore concerned. 
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Consider the complex potential 
w=ik log z (4) 

On the cylinder 

I z I =a ; z=ae^s 
log (fl e*9) 

= — /c b+ife log a 
Thus ^——k 8 ; 

iji=k log a (const.) 
It follows that the cylinder 
1 z j =a is a stream line. By 
going once round the cylinder 
in the positive sense, G in- 
creases by Itz and then 

^=_fc(0+2r) 



indicates decrease by 27tfc in the value of But 
circulation = decrease in ^ on describing the circuit once —lizk. 


Hence there is a circulation of amount 2~k about the cylinder. 


Obviously, 1 —{dwidz) \ — \ kfz \ —klr. 

It follows that q=(klr) or k is (he speed at unit distance from the origin. 

As a useful deduction it may be observed that w=ik log z will also 
apply to the circulatory motion of liquid between the two concentric 
cylinders for i/r =fe log r reduces to k log a and k log b on the cylinders 
1 z I =a, and ! z 1 =h, respectively. 

(5) Rectilinear vortex. Consider a single cylindrical vortex tube 
rVhose cross-section is a circle of radius a, surrounded by unbounded 
iluid. We shall assume that the vorticity over the area of this circle 
s of constant value (o and zero everywhere outside. 

If, as useful ^ is the stream function then i^= V^^'(§3.05 p 140), 
and hence 

, ZH d->}> . I . I 

^ dx^ dy^- dr^ ^ r dr r^- ^ ^ 


The symmetry about the origin requires to be a function of r only 
so that9V/o0®=O. Thus 

0^ 1 Z'p 1 # \ for *■ < a inside vortex 

r 3r ~_r dr v dr / ^0 for r > a outside vortex 

Integration provides : r{d^ldr) = i l^r"+A when r < oand r(d4/ldr) 
—B (const.) when r "> a. We are interested in the fluid outside 
\z 1 =fl, so that integrating the preceding result we get 
’P=B log r-f C, (r > a). 

The constant C may be chosen to be zero. To And B, we observe 
that the motion outside the vortex is irrotational, hence velocity 
potential exists and related to f by 

(9'i'/3r)=— 3^i/r39, = (■.' d’P/dr^Bjr) 
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"We may neglect tbe constant D as befoie. Thus 

50 . 

Now, the strength of the vortex is its circulation k (sa\). Bat 
circulation^ decrease in the value of 4> on describing the drarucrce 
only. 

k=-B C0-(04-2-)l=2- B ; => B=kl2r.=K*, say. 
»-Thus, ^=—KQ, ^=K log T ; w=6^i^=iK (log r~iO) 
or v/=iK log z (5) 

If the rectilinear vortex is situated at the point r=rc, then by s 
change of origin 

v/=iK log (z— Zo). (S') 

If there are several vortices of strength K^, Kt,,..K„ situated s: 
Zj, ^,...z„, then the complex potential will be 

v/=iKi log tz—Zj) - 7 - 1 X 2 log (r— Zj)-!- ... + iX,. log (z— Zr.). (S ''} 

(6) Vortex doublet. The limiting case of U\o equal and opposite \or:kis 
as they coalesce is kncrrm as a vortex doublet. 



Consider a vortex of strength X at z=fl e'* and a vortex — /. at tK 
origin. Then 

w=iK log (z-oe‘=)-//f log z 


If we let fl->0 and X->oo such that aK=p., then 
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This is the required complex potential for a vortex doublet at the 
origin. Also the complex potential of a double-source at the origin 
is It follows that the complex potential of a vortex doublet is 
the same as that for a double source with its axes rotated through a 
right angle. In fact the two types of doublets are identical. 

(7) Spiral vortex. The combination of a source and a vortex is known 
as spiral vortex or vortex source. 

Consider a source of strength m and a vortex of strength K both at 
the origin. Then superimposing their corresponding complex poten- 
tials we get 

w=—m log z-^iK log z—{ — m+iK) log z. (7) 

This is the required complex potential for a spiral vortex at the 
origin and is supported by the fact that as we go once round the 
origin, w decreases by ln{im-\-K). Thus ^ (=— m logr— isC0) 
decreases by 2k K&nA'!i {—K\ogr — mO) decreases by Ikw. There- 
fore w satisfies the condition for a vortex and a source at the origin. 

Note ; The circulation F and the flux (flow) Q of the velocity vector 
q, with respect to the closed contour C are defined by 

r=f q.dr=f (udx-{-vdy)—— f d<f, 

Jo Jo Jo 

Q= q.nds= \ (ti sin0— v cos 8)ds= {udy—vdx)=i — \ d^ 
Jo Jo Jo Jo 

where n=(sin 0, —cos 0, 0) is the outward unit normal to the closed 
contour C. These immediately imply 

rri-i2=— f [ {dwidzfldz 

Jc Jc 

• If w'(z) [=dwldz] is defined within C and has a finite number of 
singularities there, then by Cauchy’s residue theorem : 

r+iQ——2Ki [sum of the residues of w(z)]. 

If a is the pole of the function w'(z), then w(z) possesses in the 
neighbourhood of a an expansion of the form 

‘'<’>-(^.+■■•+2? • l»E(z-«)+C.+C.(z-»)+... 

The term {(F-f-iQ) log (z—a)/(27ri)} ; (F, Q real numbers) defines 
a vortex source of strength Q and intensity _ F, often denoted by 
; G> r)- The term yL/2n (z — d), is doublet with moment p, where ft 
is a complex number, arg p=cc ; the direction of the axis of the 
.doublet through a in the direction of the stream line. The remaining 
terms C^^l(z—ay, define at the point a the multiplets of order 2r. 
If at infinity 

w{z)={C^„lz’')i-...+{C.Jz)+{{T-\-iQ)[2K /•} log z-1-Co-l-...-f C„z" ' 
then the above definitions are valid at co, e.g. the term {(F-}-/2)/2w/} 
log z is the vortex source at oo etc. 

£x, ]. Find the complex potential dao to (i) a two-dimengional point souree, 
ii) a two-dimenBional doublet. ^ [.Del 1965\ 
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Ex. 2. A BinEle source is placed in an infinite perfectly elastic fluid, which is 
also a perfect conductor of heat. Show that if the motion be steady the 
velocity F at a distance r from the source satisfles the equation ’ 

[F-C/;/F)] {3F/3r)=(2?;/r) 


and hence that 


r=e 




3.22. The circle theorem. If a solid cylinder \ z\ < a is introduced 
(^avoiding singularities) into afield of two-dimensional irrotational flow in 
incompressible inviscid fluid with tio rigid boundaries, previously of 
complex potential f {z), then the complex potential becomes 

v/==f(z)+fia-lz). 


Proof. Let C be the cross-section of the circular cylinder lzl=a 
Then, 

(i) on this circle we have zz or 2 = 0 ^ jz, so that for points on the 

circle \z\=a, 

w=f{z) +7(a7^)=/(2)-!-/(s) 

—f (z)+/(z) ; a purely real quantity. 


Thus for such points, w is a real quantity. But w=^-\-i ; it follows 
that ^=0 on C, i.e. C is a stream line in the new flow. 

(ii) Since by hypothesis all the singularities of / (z) lie outside the 
circle |z | =a, all those of fia-jz) and therefore all those of fla^jz) will 
lie within it, because for a point z outsid^C, the point ia^lz) is inside 
C. Consequently, the additional term f (a-lz) introduces no new 
singularities into the flow outside C. 

Thus the function w will satisfy the conditions (Laplace’s equation, 
etc.) for irrotational fluid motion with C inserted as does the function 
/ (z) in the absence of C. 

Note : The above theorem proves extremely useful for calculating 
the image system whenever a circular cylinder is present in the field 
of sources, doublets or vortices. 

. Ex. There is a two-dimensional irrotational motion of a perfect liquid 
specified by the complex potential W=f[^), such that there are no rigid 
boundaries and such that there are no singularities of the flow within the circle 
[ z I =a. The flow is assumed to be due to a systeni of sources, vortices, 
doublets and possibly more complicated singularities, all of which are estenor 
to the circle | z | =a Find the complex potential of the new flow when a solid 
cylinder | z | =a is introduced into the above field of flow. [Del 1963] 

3.23, Combination of sources and streams. The complex potentials 
of the motions due to a uniform stream and any number of sources are 
additive provided no boundaries are present in the liquid. 


Consider the complex potential 

w——Uz—mi log z—m^ log (z— c), 


then 


dW j-Tt , "^2 


§3.23] COilBIKATION OF SOURCES A^^D STREivS 

KoWTAen r oo, dv/jd: U, i.e. u~iy=U. 

■nitis u=U. r=0, so that there is a unifonn stresn:. Xszr z=s- 
we put z—a—re^'^, where r is sirsal!, then 

dw . nil m. . 

j- = U — I7=L-. e^'- 

dz a-rre ^ r 

Since r is vers- small, r is vers* large and sc jhe z^ziz^ 
U■rll^Tnlj{a-{■re^^)\ can be neglected as compared withrms""- t. 


Hence 


777 , ,, 772 ., a ■■ c.\ 

u — 7>= ~ f--.= — ^(cos 6— 7 sm o), 

r r ' 


which gives, u—^ cos 6 : v = .^'£in 6 and consequentiv 

It follows that there is an outward radial fiow from z=c. "wh 
source of strength m, is situated. 

Again putting z=re*^, where r is small, we get 

dw . ,r , 777 j , 777 , 

dz r re ^—a 


As before, is negligible compared with szc. 

therefore 

u— tr— 777i (cos 6—7 sin 6)/r. 

This yields, 77 = 777 ^ cos d/r ; r—m, sin 6/r 

so that there is a radial velocity mjr at z=0 due to a smrms rf 
strength nij at that point. Hence the potential 

V/——Uz~mi loan— 777 , log (a— c) 

gives a uniform stream U at inhnity, and the sources cf strEogih 
777i and 777, at z=0 and z=a respectively. 

Thus the additive property is established. 

Cor. 1. The complex potential, 

v/=: — Uz~mi log (r — a,) — m, log (r— o,)— ... TTt-lcg fr— 77 ,} 
gis'es a uniform stream U at infmitj', and the sources of stremdi 

Note ; The theorem fails if boundaries occur in the liquid. Toaro'e 
this, consider the complex potential 

v/=Uz-r{Ud'Jz ) — ^777 log (a— fl). 

(i) The first term Uz represents the stream whose complex 

is Uz. ' 

(ii) The second term (Ua^-jz) represents the presence of the 

\z 1 =77 in the liquid {Circle theoreni). - 
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UNIFORM STREAMING DEDUCED [§3.24 

(iii) The third term —m log (z-a) represents the complex potential 
due to a source m at z=c. 

Obviously (1) is the complex potential function of some motion, 
but it does not represent the motion of the stream past a cylinder in 
the presence of the source. To prove it, we put z=cre'0 (on the circle), 
then ’ 

tan-^ 0+^(-sin 0) 

— —ni tan“^ (— coti 0)=— tan'^ [tan (i"+JG)] 
i.e. 

Thus the stream function does not become constant on the circle 
r=a, so that the cylinder is not a stream line. 

3.24. Uniform streaming deduced from a combination of a source and 
a sink. Let the liquid motion in the x-y plane be due to a source m 
at z=fl and a sink — m at z= — u, where a is real and positive. 

The complex potential of the liquid motion is 
w=m log (z+fl)— 7?i log (z— fl) 

=JM log [l+(z/u)]— m log [1— (r/fl)3+const. 

= (2wz/u) + (2m/fl’)5, 

where we have omitted the immaterial constant and have assumed 
1 z I <a, so that logarithms may be expanded, and S is the sum of-an 
obviously convergent series. 

Now, when m->co, a->co (i.e. source and sink get indefinitely apart), 
i.e. (I/a)-5-0, but {m'){lla')->lU (a finite quantity), the coefficient of S 
gets zero, so that the complex potential reduces to 
v/=Uz, => <f>=Ux, ^=Uy. 

If follows that stream lines are all parallel to the real axis and flow 
uniformly in the negative direction of this axis. 

Thus the motion due to the limiting form of the combination of a source 
and a sink (i.e., a doublet) is a uniform stream. 

3.25. Examples illustrative of complex potentials 

Exp, 1, In a two dimensional liquid motion ^ and 4^ are the velocity pot'niial and 
current function ; show that a second fluid motion exists in which ifr is the velocity 
potential and— <t> the current/unction. Also prove that ij the first motion be due 
to sources and sinks, the second motion can be built up by replacing a source and 
an equal sink by a line of doublets uniformly distributed along any curve joining 
them. [Had 1952) 

Sol. First Part. The complex potentiol of tho fluid motion is defined by the 
relation 

where tho real part 0 deaoloA the velocity potential and the imaginary part 
4^ denotes the current function and these are connected by Cauchy-Etemann 
partial differential equations 
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If, however, we consider the complex potential 
Wi=—i W=~i 

then Caitchy-Itiemann partial differential equations are again satisfied. Hence 
there exists a fluid motion in which is the velocity potential and — 0 the 
current function. 

Secod Part. Consider a source mat A and an equal sink —m at B, Let the 
line AB be taken for ar-axis and the mid-point of AB be the origin. If AB=2a, 



m 



m 


then the complex potential due to these is 


tv=— m log {e—o)=m log (z-\-a)=m log[( 2 -)-a)/(z— a)]. 


Now let any curve joining A and B be a line of doublets with axes inclined 
at right angle with OA. Then the complex potential Wj due to this line of 
•doublets is given by 


( 



inIZ 


z—t 


dt=im 



)■ 


This implies that Wipin' or Thus, the conditions of the problem in 

first part are satisfied and hence the conclusion for part second. 

2. Two sources, each of strength m, placed at the points (-j-o, 0) and a sink o 
strength 2m is placed at the origin. Show that the stream lines are the curves 


(a;2 -(- y 2 )2 = a2(a: 2— -f ^xy) 
where \ is a variable parameter. 


Show also that the fluid speed at any point is Zma^frir^r^ where rj, r^, rj are 
respectively the distances of the point from the sources and the sink, 

[J ad I960 ; Osm 62 •, Pbi 66 ; Bag 63 ; I,A.S, 62] 


Sol. The complex potential of the 
superimposed system is given by 
W= — OT log (z—a)—m log (2-(-a)-r 
2m log z 

=m[log z2— log (z2— a2)] 

•or 0-f-t>{/=m[log{a;2— 2 / 2 ^ 2 try) — 

log (xt—y^—a2-+2ixy)] 
Equating the imaginary parts, we get 
<^=m^tan~t[2xyl(pfl—y^)] — 

tan~^[2xyl{x't —y’^—a^)]] 

Hence the stream lines are given by 



m tan'l (— 2/).)=m tan~2 ■{ — Za^xyj\fifl-\-yt)—a^{p?—y^)]') 


or (®2.|.y2)2s=o2(a:2 — y^+X^y) 

by properly chosing the constant value of the stream function. 
(The fluid speed at any point is given by | dwidz | . 
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But dW/i3=2m<(l/c)-[c/(s2-a2)]>=.[-2a2m/:(i-o)(=+a)] 

A g= I dv/ldz I =( 2 ma 2 /ri.r 2 .r 3 ),'whore ] z 1 ] z-o ] | z+a j =r 3 . 

3. Parallel line-sovrccs (jierpendicular to the x-y plane) of equal strength m arc 

placed at the points z=nia, when n= —2, ~J, 0, 1,2,3 prove that 

the complex potential is 

W= — m log sink {rzzja) . 

Hence show that the complex 
potential for two-dimensional 
doublets (line doublets), with 
their axes parallel to the x-axis, 
of strength (i at the same 
points, is given by 

K'=(i coth (nzia). 

[Del 1953 ; Osm 62] 

Sol. Lotus consider (2n+l) 
sources, taking tho origin at 
the middle one, viz. z=0. Tho 
complex potential of these 
(2n + l) sources is 

fl fl 

— — log z—mS log {z—ira)-m Z log (z+ira) 

r*=i 

= -mlog 2 (s 2 +o 2 )(z 2 + 22 a 2 )(z 2 + 32 a 2 ) . . . ( 22 +n 2 n 2 ) 

'r~-m log («/a)(l+z2/a*) (l+ 22 / 22 a 2 ). , . {l+z2/n2a2) + con8tont (1) 

Now putting 0=«/a in the infinite product of sinh 0, viz. 

sinh 0=e(l+62/n2)(l + e2/22;;2) . . . (l+02/n2x2) . . . 

and taking limit of (1) when , wo get, when the irrelevant constant in (1) 
is neglected 

log sinh (jtr/o). ^ (2) 

The complex potential for the doublets at the same points is tho negative 
derivative of (2). Thus 

W'= — Siv/3z=(m -fa) coth (~z/o)=pcoth (nz/a) 

[Note : For a source m at a, w=—m log (z—a) & for a doublet, w—mj{z—a)], 

4. A source of strength m and a vortex of strength K are placed at the origin of 
the two-dimensional motion of unbounded liquid. Prove that the pressure at in- 
finity exceeds the pressure at distance r from the origin by l(m~-lrK-)fjT-. 

Prove further that the stream lines are equiangular spirals. 

Sol. Superimposing the complex potentials of the flow duo to a source and a 
vortex we get 

w=~m log zffKlog z=(— 7n+»K) log z 
Thus, 0 =— m log r— /f6, ^^Klogr—mO. 

Q 

Obviously >j/=conBt. yields r=A e : an equiangular spiral. 

To find the pressure due to a spiral vortex, wo use the Bernoulli-Euler s 
pressure equation 

Now, velocity g of a spiral vortex at z—rt^^ is given by 

q 2 ==(dw/dz)(dw/dz)==[(-m-i-ilC)/z][(-m-iK)/z]={m'yr^). (n,'2=77i2 + K*) 
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Thus pressure at a distance r is given by 

p=C— pK— (pm'2/2r2) (1). 

As r->ao , p->II, and (1) yields n=C— px whence (1) can be rewritten as 

p=n— (pm'2/2r2) or H— p=pm'2/2r2. 

We may also observe from (1) that <Ae pressure due to a spiral vortex is the 
same as that due to a source of suitable strength, 

5. Liquid extending to infinity is bounded internally by the fixed cylinder whose 
CrosS’Section is the circle x~+y-—ab, where a>fc>0. The liquid is in steady 
motion due to equal uniform line sources through the points (^a, 0) parallel to the 
axis of the cylinder. Find the complex potential and show that the stream line 
which leaves the source at {a, 0) in the direction making an angle 0 with ox has 
an asymptote which makes an angle iO with ox. 

Show further that, in the finite portion of the plane, there are four stagnation 
points. 


Sol, The complex potential due 
to source m at z=a and source m 
atz=— ois obviously 

—m log (z—a)—ni log (z+a) 

t=— m log (z-—a-). 

When circular cylinder is insert- 
ed, the new complex potential, by 
virtue of ‘circle theorem’ becomes 
w=—m log (jS— a2) 

—m log [(o862/i2)_a2] 

c=a 2m log r— TO log {z-—a^)— 

TO log (i2— 62) (1) 

The stream function, given by 
the imaginary part of (1) is 
\|/ = 2TOQ3— mOj — mQo — ta 04 — taSj 
and the stream lines are given by 



con3tBnt=>. (say). 


The stream line required which leaves the point A (a, 0) at an angle 0 with 
•X is obtained by giving X the value which corresponds to a point on it very 
close to A (a, 0). For such a point, which lies on the tangent to the curve at 
A, we have 

0j=O, (say) ; g, =03=64=05=0, whence X=—to 0. 


For a point on the stream line at a far ofT distance from 0 , 

01=03 = 03= 04 = 05, whence — 2m6i=— 7 h 0 or 0i=J0. 

Thus, the angle between ox and the asymptote to the curve is iO. 

For stagnation points dwjdzc^O, which yields 

(2TO/z)-[2m5/(i2_a2)]_[2TO;/(;2_bs)]=0, or sl=a262 

Thus, s= -1/(06), if-\/(a6); these being the intersection 'of the circle with 
the coordinate axes. 


Ex, 1 , What arrangement of sources and sinks in two dimensions will give 
rise to the function 


w=log [z— (o^/s)]. 

Draw a rough sketch of the stream lines in this case, and prove that two of 
them subdivide into the circle r=a, and the axis of y, 

[Ag 1958 ; Jad 59 ; Kr 59 ] 
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Ex, 2. Exploin what bydrodynamionl problem con be solved by means of the 
transformation 


-M log [(*-o)/(z+a)]. [Ag 1953] 

Ex, 3. In two-dimensional motion, there is a uniform source along the real 
axis to total output 2k m stretching from a:=0 to !r=a. Show that the complex 
potential is 


log {z-K)d1^ = -ni |^-|log 2 - log (z—o) J- 

Combine this with a uniform stream V parallel to the a-axis and show that the 
dividing stream line is 

I^ 2 /+(TO/a)[z:( 02 — 0i)4-a02+y log {rilr«) — [Kla)]^0 
where fj, ro are the distances and Oj, O 2 the corresponding angles from a point 
on the line to the ends of the source. Trace the form of this lino. [Osm 1962] 

Ex, 4 . Explain the significance of singular points, like sources and vortices in 
hydrodynamioal problems. Show that any irrotational motion may bo produced 
by a suitable distribution of them. [Afad 1960] 

Ex, 5, Show that the velocity components given by 


u=n 


[ 


ay 


„r ax 2b^xy "1 


represent a possible fluid motion in two dimensions. 


Show that the motion is irrotational, and Interpret the meaning of the terms 
in complex potential. - . • ■ 

Ex, 6. If there is a source m at A and a sink —m at B and a uniform stream in 
the direction Bd, find the siajniatjoii points, and prove that they lie on AB ot 
the perpendicular bisector 'according as the stream is relatively strong or 
feeble, [Del 1948 (Adv,)\ 

If there is a source at (o, 0) and {— a, 0) and sink at (0, a), (0, —a) all of 
equal strength, show thot the circle through those four points is o stream line. 

Ex, 7, Along the x-axis there exists for each stretch from x=2na to x=(2n+l)a, 
a two-dimensional source of strength fc per unit length, and from x=(2n—l)o 
to x—2na, a two-dimensional sink of equal strength when n takes all positive 
and negative integral values. If iv is the complex potential, find —(dwjdz,). 

If in a channel bounded by walls at x=a and 3*=— a, a line source stretches 
from x=0 to x-=o and an equal lino sink from x=0 to x= —a ; find the velocity 
at any point along the walls. 

Ex, 8, Doublets of equal strength p are placed at the points z—nai when 
n=, , . —2, —1, 0, 1, 2, 3, . . . in a uniform stream —U parallel to the axis 
of X ; prove that the stream line iji =0 is 


ny sin (2;ri//a) 

7;62 ~oos ( 27 tx/o)— cos (2Kyja) 


and show that this consists in part of the x-axis and in part of an oval curve 
which is nearly circular (diameter 26) if 6 is small compared with a. Show thot 
this solves the problem of a stream flowing through a sot of parallel equidistant 
rails of approximately circular section. 

Ex, 9, Two sources of equal strength are situated respectively^ at the points 
(io, 0) in an unbounded fluid. Show that ot any point on the circle x^-f j/2=o2 
the fluid velocity is parallel to the axis of y, and inversely as the ordinate of 
the point. Determine also the point in the axis of y ot which the velocity is 
greatest. 

Hence show that, if a uniform stream parallel to the axis of y bo combined 
with the two sources, there ore necessarily two points at which the velocity 
vanishes. 
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Ex. 10. A thin sheet of incompreEsible fluid movee on the Eurfece of a Bphcro 
of unit radius. Show that the velocity potential and Etream function are con- 
jugate functions of the Cartesian co-ordinates of the Etcreographic projection 
of any point ; and that if the boundary moves as a rigid curve 
on the sphere and its axis of instantaneous rotation cut the sphere in 0, the 
Etream function at any point P of the boundary differs from o cos OP by a 
constant, where a is the mstantaneous angular velocity of the boundary. 

3.26. Theorem of Blasius. In a steady two-dimensional irrotational 
motion ghen by the complex potential w=f(z), if the pressure thrusts on 
the fixed cylindrical obstacle of any shape are represented by a force 
{X,Y) and a couple of moment M about the origin of co-ordinates, then, 
neglecting the external forces. 


M=Rea\ part of, -Jpj z 

where p is the fluid density and integrals are taken round the contour C of 
the cylinder. 


Proof. Let us consider an element of arc ds surrounding a 
P{x, y) of the fixed cylindri- 
cal obstacle (of unit height), 
the tangent to which makes 
an angle 0 with x-axis. The 
■fluid thrust at P (x, y), of 
magnitude pds, will act along 
the inward normal to the 
cylindrical obstacle and its 
components, parallel to the 
coordinate axes are 
—p sin 0 ds, -y-p cos 0 ds 
respectively. Thus, the force 
acting on element ds is given 

by 

dF=dXf-i dY= 


point 



because. 


-p sin 0 ds-{-ip cos 0 ds 
=jp(cos 0 - 1-1 sin 0) ds—ip e*8 ds=ip dz 
dz=dx-\-i dy=ds cos O-fi ds sin b=d5 e*^. 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


Since, C (the boundary of the obstacle) represents a stream line, we 
have by Bernoulli-Cauchy integral, p-i-lpq'=K (const.) or 
p=K—lpg\ where q is the fluid speed on the stream line. Also, 

dwjdz=—u-\-iv=—q(cos 0— / sin 0)=—^ (3) 

Then, integrating over C, we find 


F==X->rIY= f ipdz=i [ (^K-yq^)dz 
JO Jo 


=— |/p q^dz 




dztssSiQ 
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= — £»> g" e'O ds [V (fz=e'9 ds] 

= -ifp (^2e’-'0)(e-<o ds) 

or F=^X-iY=^ if? {q- e-='8)(e<o A)=j/p tfr (4) 

We consider clockwise moments as positive. The moment about the 
origin of the fluid thrust acting on element ds (vide Fig) is rxdF, i.e. 

dM—(j)ds sin G)y~(j}ds cos 0)x=p(j-d}‘+xdx) 

because ds sin 6 = dy and ds cos 0=dx. Then on using Bernoulli- 
Cauchy integral, the total moment is 

Af=|^ p(ydy+xdx)=j^ (X--ipq^)Crdy-i-xdx) 

ip q-(}’dy-bxdx). (5) 

=0—ip I q^(x cos 0+y sin 6) ds 

where we have used the fact that the first integral in (5) is zero, since 
ydy-bxdx is an exact differential. Hence 

M=—\p q‘(x cos 0-fj' sin 0) ds 

=Real part of Jp J 9 ^(^+fj’)(cos 9 — f sin 0)dr | 

=Real part of |p 9* ze“^9 </sj- 

=Re ip J z(^e"<9)^(e'0 ds) j 

Sometimes we write this result in the form 

where N has no simple physical significance. 

Cor. Cauchy-Blasius theorem. We combine the two important theo- 
rems, viz. 

[ f{z)dz=2~i [j»m of residues of f{z)% [Cauchy's Residue theorem] 
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r fdv/\^ 

and X—iY=lipj j dz [Blasius theorem] 

to yield X—iY=—~p [sum of residues of [dwjdzy within C] 

This result may be called* 'Cauchy-Blasius theorem', and quoted in 
this form, shaU be found more useful. 

Ex. J. Show that the force per unit length on a fixed cylinder surrounded by 
incompressible fluid, of density p, in steady two-dimensional irrotational motion 
in planes perpendicular to the generators is of magnitude 

ipie^ ^{dvjjdz)~ dz, 

where iv is the complex potential, a is the inclination of the force to the x-aiis, 
and the integral is taken positively round the boundary of the cylinder. 

Ex. 2. Discuss the two-dimensional liquid motion described by the potential 
function 

W=Fo[2-Ko2/c)]-(tr/2n) logr, 

r being a constant. Draw a rough sketch of the stream lines. Find the stagna* 
tion points and discuss the cases f <^, t=, ^ -Jw Foo. 

Calculate the resultant force on the body in the liquid. [Bom 1950] 

Exp. Find the complex potential for ihc motion due to a eystem consisting of a 
coincident line-source and line-iortex in ths presence of a eircutar cylinder of 
radius a, whose axis is parallel to and at a distance b a) from the line of the 
source and vortex. Show that the cylinder is attracted by a force of magnitude 
2r.ta^ (m2+h:2)/6(62-o2) 

per unit length. 

Sol. Superimposing the complex potentials duo to a source m and vortox K at 
s=0, we obtain 

jv=— m log z+iK log z=’(iE—m) log z. (1) 

When the circular cylinder I z—b | =o, (6 > a) is inserted, the complex poten- 
tial (1), by virtue of circle theorem reduces to 


W={iK—m) log =-}-(— tff—m) log ■{[o2/{c— 6)]+6} (2) 

The force components on the cylinder C are given by Cauchy-Blasius theorem 
X— ir=— np ■{sum of the residues of [dw/dz)- within C} (3) 


Now, 




(iK-Pm) a- 1® 
a-e-i-blz-b){z-b) J 


W 


The only singularities of dv/ldz within C are, from (4), at 2=6 and at z—b—{a-lb), 
because 2=0 is not inside C. {b]^a, so af> a^jb, {6— {a®/6)) > 6— a}. Now if 
l}[x] stands for residue at x, then 

i?[6]={2(iiC-m)/2}{(!R:-l-m)a2/(62-f-a2-62)} at z=b 
=— 2 (ir2-(-m2)/6 

F[6— (o2/6)]={2(iX— Tn)/2}-{i'S:+m)a2/t(z— 6)) at z=b—[a-jb) 

=2 (R:2q.ro2)6/l62-c2). 

Substituting in (3) we obtain 

X-iF=-2x? (/i2+m2){6/(62-a2}_l/6}=_2rr?a2(7f2-fm2)/6(62_a2). 

Thus F=0, X= — flnpo® gjgQ jjnplies that the 

cylinder is attracted towards the origin where the vortex spiral is situated. 

•The author firmly believes that this name is quite appropriate and that 
bydrodynamicists will approve it. 
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K<: 







- § 3 . 30 ] 

3.30. Motion of a solitary vortex filament. To find the velocity of the 
point P{z) due to a vortex 
filament K at z=Zo> "we have 
dw iK ... 
dz (z— Zo) 
for v/—iK log (z— Zfl). 

Now put : z—Zq—R 
so that (vide Fig.) 

AP=R, arg (z— Zo)=0 
By (1), we then have 
u~iv=-i {KIR) e-'Q. 

Thus, u=—{K/R) sin 0 

= -iK!R^) (y-y,) 
v=={KfR) cos 0=(KR^) (x-Xo) 
where z=x+iy, Zo=Xo+i>o- From these we get 

■/ u^-j-v^=(KlR) and (v/u)=— cot 6=tan (90+6), 

Thus the direction of motion at P is perpendicular to AP with speed 
(K/R) in the sense given by the rotation of the vortex at A. 

Cor. Case of several vortices. If the motion is due to n vortex 
filaments of strengths K, at the points z, (s= 1, 2, 3,...n), the complex 
potential at the point P(z), outside the vortex filaments is given by 

v/=S iK, log (z— z,), s=l, 2,...n 
and the components of velocity at this point are given by 

u—iv=—{dv/ldz)=—Z i{K,]{z—z,)}, s—l, 2, ...n. 

Alternatively, the preceding result is obtained by adding the velocity 
components due to the separate vortices in the form 

u=—S K, {(y~y,)lr,^, v=S K, {{x—x,)lrf}, s=l, 2, ...n 
where z,=x,+iyt. 


3,31. Motion of an individual vortex in a ‘vortex-field. The stream 
function at a distance r < o (the radius of a particular cylindrical 
vortex) is determined by (the vorticity) ; using polar coordi- 

nates, is clearly a function of r only, hence 



r dr 




; (for r <d) 


( 1 ) 


Twice integrating (I) and noting that X, is constant we get 
(i) {di>ldr)=^lrWAIr), {ii) X,^\rK+A\ogr->rB, 
where A and B are arbitrary constants. 

Now the velocity at right angles to the radius vector is given by 
{d^jdr) which is Zr-h{Alr). The velocity is obviously not infinite at the 
origin so that A must be zero. Hence the transverse velocity in 
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the vortex is tlr which vanishes at the origin (centre). T//US the centre 
of a circular vortex and thereby the vortex filament, alone in the otherwise 
undisturbed fluid will not tend to move ; that is, the vortex filament in- 
duces no velocity at its centre. It follows that if such a vortex is in the 
presence of other vortices, it will not move of itself, but its motion through 
the liquid will be entirely due to the velocities induced by the remaining 
vortices. Hence the complex velocity of the vortex kr, which is pro- 
duced solely by the other vortices is 

Ur—ivr=—£J{K,l{Zr—^>)} 1 s j^r. ( 2 ) 


The preceding result (2) may also be obtained as 
w'=w — i Kr log (Z—Zr) 


so that Ur--iVr— — idw'ldz) = — {dwldz)-\-i {Krl(Z—Zr)} 

where after differentiation, Zr is to be written for z. 

Note. The induced velocity at Zr may at once be written by differen- 
tiating the function w—iSKrKs log (z,— z,) : r ^ s, with respect to z,. 
Thus, considering the case of three vortices 

w=i [K1K2 log (zi-Zjl-fJsfjATa log (z2—Z3)-i-KsK^ log (Zg-Zj)] 
Ui-iVi=-(llKi)(_dwldZi)=-i[{K^I(zi-Zi)}-^{KJ(Zj-Zs)}'} ; etc. 


Exp. 1, Three parallel rectilinear vortices of the same strenght K and in the same 
sense meet any plane perpendicular to them in an equilateral triangle of side a. 
Show that the vortices all move round the same cylinder with uniform speed in time 
2na^l3K. [Bom 1961] 


Sol. If f be the radius of the circumoircle of the 
equilateral triangle ABC, then r=a/V3. The 
complex potential of the vortices situated at the 

ipnijS 

points [z=r « , I)>=1, 2, 3] is 

2Ttif3 irzitS 

w—iK [log {e—r e )+log{z— re ) 

+log [z—r 

=iK log [z^—r^]. 

The velocity induced at z=sr e =r, by others is 


A 



17i— iFi= — {iK log (z^—r^)—iK log [z—r)) =—iK 

Thus gj= I j I (2z-f-r)/(z2.f zr+r2) | 

The required time ; 2’=(2ira/y3)-l-(A/r)=27ta2/3£'. 

Exp. 2. If n rectilinear vortices of the same strength k are symmetrically a rravged 
as generators of a circular cylinder of radius a in an infinite liquid, prote t hot the 
vortices will move round the cylinder uniformly in time 8r:^a-l(n—l)k, and find the 
velocity of any point of the liquid. 

[Bom 1955 ; Del 47, 45, 37, 33 ; Jad 60 ; Fna 65, 64, 63 j Pb C 
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Sol. Lot tho n rectilinear vorticoa each of 
strength k bo situated at the points, ij, rj, 
■^ 2 > ^3 circle so that 

i^riln 

^r=a e , r=0, J, .. n-1 

m. . Znriln 

Tnus, since a e are tho n distinct 

nth roots of a”, {Ll'lr.—K) 


• r^ ” 0 ^ 1 / Snri/n) 

W=iK S log (s—oc 
r*=«0 


=i7Clog”n ( 2 — a 
r«o 


^Kriln 

e ) 



= iK log ( 2 ”— a") 


(!) 


The fluid velocity at any point, not occupied by any vortex, is civon bv 
I dwidz I =Kn I c"-! 1 / I {z»-a») | . ^ . g v n y 

Wo shall now find the velocity experienced by any one of tho vortices, say 
that which is situated at .4(2=a), Then 


Wo-iK log ( 2 "-Q«)_tK log ( 2 -o)=fS: log [( 2 ’’-a*')/( 2 -o)] 

^tjK’log (2"-l+c"~2ad-...+i a''*2-}-o’'~i) 

‘L»'0_..rr (n-l) s"-2+(n-2) 2''-3o+... + o"-2 
dz ^ “ z’^-l+zn-z a - 1 - ...+2 a’>- 2 +a’>-i ‘ 

And =— + l n— 1 

\ dz J c—a o “^02* 

This implies that 5j,=0, g^—K(n—'l]l2a. Consequently, tho radial and cross- 
radial velocities of the vortex at s=a, are g,.=0, (n— l)/2a. And by sym* 

metry, each of the vortex has the same transverse velocity. 

The required timo=2Tta/{(n— 1) KI2a}=ZTfla^l(n~l) 7:, 


Note. From (1) : log [(r” cos n9— a'')+ir" sin nO], 

— log[(r" cos nO— a")2-i-(r" sin n0)2] 

=JK:]og (r*"— 2a’’r’’ cos nO+aS") 

The relation q=CO Xr, (n— I)/2a2. 

Ex. A rectilinear vortex of strength is at a distance/ from, and is parallel 
to, the axis of a solid cylinder of radius a and infinite length : tho circulation 
about the cylinder is such that the vortex remains stationary. Show that tho 
magnitude of this circulation is 

3.32. System of two vortex filaments. Let the vortex filaments of 
strength Ki and be situated at the points A (z=z,) and B {z=Z 2 )> 
then 


w=iKi log {z—Zj)-\-iK2 log (z— Zj), 
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The velocity (xr, yr) of 
a particular vortex is 
produced solely by the 
other vortices, since it 
cannot affect its own 
motion, therefore 

ZT — Xr — iyr 
— Ur—iVr 
=^—(dWrldz)r^.^ 



t 



G 


B 


Thos, — ^j), Z 2 — ~ ^dCjl{Z2 2]) 

These yield Kj:2:rKiz2=0, and since and Kn are constants, this 
can be further w'ritten as 


dt 




= 0 , => 


Ki'rd^ 


=const. 


( 1 ) 


The point (.^:irj+i(:iz2)/(i5rj+ii^) may be called the centre of \orlicity 
by analogy with the centre of gravity : the strengths of vortices replac- 
ing the masses. Thus, if Ki->r^ ^ 0, the centre of vorlicUy is fixed {this 
point is not necessarily a stagnation point). 


Now since Ki.AG^Kt.GB, i.e. AGlGB^KJKi we easily get 
AG=Kt.ABl{K2^K,^. 

And to put velocity of A in terms of AG w’e see that 


where <^={KiA-K,)l{ABy. 

Thus the line AB rotates with this angular velocity «. Further, 
neither vortex has a component of velocity along 5, it follows that 
AB remains constant in length. 

Ex. 1. Two parallel line vortices of strengths Ki, K^, (-Ei-f -^2 0), in nn- 
limited liquid across the z plane at right angles at points A, B rerpectively, the 
centre of mass of masses Ki at A and K 2 at B is Gf, Show that if the motion of 
the liquid is due solely to these vortices, G is a fixed point about which A and B 
move in circles with angular velocity (Ki-^K^}AB^. Show also that the speed 
at any point P in the c-plane is CP jAP.EPj where G is the centre of 

masses at A and Jfj at B. ]Bom 1963 (Old)1 

[w=iKi log (r— rJ+iS:, log {z—z^) yields 

dv/ iKi ^ t'E; t {Kx-tE2)\z — {K’]Z2-lrE2Z2)l{EiA-Ei)y] 
dz “c-ci ■ z—z, (c— zj)(r— CjJ 

Now z—{lKiZ»-i-K 2 Zj)l{KiA-K 2 )y=z—Zf and thus 

1 =-r, 1 =CP, 1 z-zi i ^AP. ! r-=2 1 =BP. 

1 dwjdz 1 =lKi+K 2 ).CPlAP.BP). 


Hence 
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Ex. 2. {a) Find the etreom function due to n single line-vortos of strength }:. 
When an infinite liquid contains trvo parallel and equal rectilinear vortices at 
a distance 26 apart, prove that tho stream lines relative to the vortices ore 
given by tho equation 

i24.j, 2_262 log [{x-6)2+y23[(x+5)!+ij:]=c, 

the origin being tho middle point of the join which is token for tho axis of x. 

[Bom 1952] 

(6) When on infinite liquid contains two parallel and equal vortices of tho came 
strength, and tho spin is in tho same sense in both, show that the relative 
stream lines are given by 

log (r^-t-6'*'~26"r2 cos 20) — (r2/262)c= constant, 

6 being measured from the join of vortices, the oripn being its middle point. 
Show also that the surfaces of equiprossuro at any instant are given by 
rt+6t— 262r2 cos 20= X (r2 cos 20+a2). 


3.33. Vortex pair. A pair of vortices each of strength K but of opposite 


rotations is called a vortex pair. 

Let the vortex filaments of 
strength K and —K be situated 
at A (z=Zi) and B (z^z^) at 
time /=0. The complex poten- 
tial at this instant (i.e. f=0) is 
given by 

w=iK\og (z— Zi)— 

iK log (z— Zi). 

The velocity (Hr, iv) of a parti- 
cular vortex Kt is produced 
solely by the other vortices, 
since it cannot affect its own 
motion, therefore 

Ur—iVr=^ — (dWrIdr):^:^ 

where Wr= 2 log (z-z.). 
Thus, u^—ivi= 

^/;i:[J-iog(z-zj)2^_^^ 

= -iKl{z^-z,) 



Similarly, H2—/V2=—//ir/(z2—Zj). Fig. (ii) 

Hence qi=KI\ Zj-Zj ] =KIAB=q^. Thus, both the vortices have a velo- 
city K/AB at right angles to AB, in the negative y~direction, each raoviug 
due to the other. 

The stream function at f=0, is given by 

>P=K log { l(z-Zi) 1/ i(z— Zj) l}=ii: log (rj/r.) 
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where AP=ri and BP—r^. This means that the stream lines are given 
by the coaxal circles rijr^— const, which have /t and 5 as limiting 
points. The equipotential lines (^=const,) are the conjugate coaxal 
circles which pass through the limiting points Zj and Zj (Fig. ii, p. 164). 

3.34. Energy due to a pair of vortices. Consider a circular vortex pair 
■each of radius a distant 2c apart. 

If K is the strength of each vortex, the complex potential is given by 



log (z—c)—iK log (z+c) 
whence, 4i=K\og {\z—c\l\z-4-c\}-K\og {rjr^) 

where jz— cl=r„ Iz4-c|=r2. 

Obviously, the value of on the circle is obtained by putting ri=a, 
= 2c and thus 4'Cx—K log (c/2c)=— AT log (2c/fl). 

The kinetic energy of the fluid outside the vortex at z=a is 

ipj/q-q dxdy= ipj fkxgrad </>.q dxdy Lk=(0, 0, 1)] 

grad 4>'X.q.dS (dS=kdxdy) 

Now, curl (il'q)=4' curl q-hgrad >l)Xq=grad ’I'Xq as curl q—Q (for 
arrotational motion), hence 
= curl (i/iq). dS 

=— ip| ^q. Jr (by Stokes’ theorem) (1) 

Jci 

—ip </'Cj(— r), where Jq.Jr=r is circulation, and is const. 
=ip l-K \og(2c/a}][-2r.K]=vzpK^ log (2c/fl). (2) 

The negative sign with the integral in (1) is accounted for by the fact 
•that Cl is an internal boundary with regard to the surrounding fluid. 
An equal amount of kinetic energy is contributed by the other vortex 
nlso, so the total kinetic energy external to the vortices is 
To=^2Ti=27zpK^ log (2cla). 

Now the fluid ins/ Je the vortex rotates with angular velocity {Kia3) 
and moves as a whole with velocity (isr/2c) induced by the other 
vortex. Thus, its kinetic energy is 
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where we have neglected 
2T'=Ti. 


(ayc^). Obviously, total internal energy is 


Thus, to this order of approximation, the total energy is 
T=Ti+To=2-p [i+log (2c/a)]. 

Exp. (a) IFAsn an infinite liquid contains two parallel, equal and opposite re 
clilintar voriieea at a distance 2b, prove that the stream lines relative to the 
cortices are given by the equation 


^*~r(y — , 


the origin being the middle point of ih» join, ivhich is iahen for axis of y 

[Kr 1961, 59 : Lin 63 ; Osm 60 ; Pb 58,50 ; Ut 64] 

(b) An infinite liquid contains turo parallel, equal and opposite rectilinear vortex 
filaments at a distance 2b. Show that the paths of thefiuid particles relathe to the 
vortices can be represented by the'equation 

t 2+62— 2r6 cos 6 r cos 6 

"TaXp+^rTcoaT ’ 6 =conet. ypjjj 


(c) Show that for a vortex pair the relative stream lines are given by 
K{{yl2a)+log (ri/r 2 )}=conBt. 


where 2a is the distance between the vortices and rj, 
point from them. 


Sol. (a) The velocities of each of the 
vortices is {KjAB)’=‘(KI2b) and this is 
directed towards the avaxis. To find the 
stream lines relative to the vortices, we are 
to impose a velocity on the whole system 
equal and opposite to the velocity of advance 
of the vortex. Thus, to the complex poten- 
tial of the vortex pair, we are to add a 
term (ir/26) 2 , because, ~dwldz^~KI2b 
along XO supplies this information. 
Hence, for the case under consideration 


y/=iK log {[z—ib)l{z+ib)}+(EI2b) 2 
Equating the imaginary parts we get 
Klog\x^+{y-h)i]- 

\ AT log [a:2+(y+6)2]+(ir/26) y. 
Thus the relative stream lines are given by 
:^+ly-b)^ j_ y 
tC^+ly+b)^ ‘ b 


log 


-c. 


rw are the distances of any 
[P,aj 1964] 


A (o +i b) 



K 







B(p-lb) 


(b) It is evident that the vortex pair lies along z-axis, so that by inter- 
changing X and y in part (a), and using polar co-ordinates we get 

r2-]-b"—2br cos G , r cos 6 


log- 


’ r2-i-6--i-26r cos 6 ' b 
(c) This is mearly i|^=con8t, where 6 is replaced by a, 


=c (const.) 


Ex. Obtain the stream function due to a vortex pair. Deduce the equation 
•f stream lines relative to the vortices. 

If the vortex pair is replaced by two vortices having the same strength and 
direction of spjn, whet will he the equaticn of the relative stream lines 1 

^ [Fbl954] 
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5.55, Kirchlwff vortex theorem : general system of vortex filaments. 

Jf (rj, 0,) (rj, the polar coordinates at any time t of a system 

of rectilinear vortices of strength Ki, K^, . then 

SKj, Xp—A, EKp yp—B ] ^Kp rf'=C, ^Kp rf' Qp= 2 Kp 
where A, B, C and D are constants. 

The fluid motion due to n vortex filaments of strengths Kp at the 

points where /?= 1,2, 3 n is given by the complex 

potential 

W-2p iKp log {z—zr). (1) 

The velocity at any point of the fluid, not occupied by any vortex, 
is given by 

— u + iv=dwldz='ZT iKpl{z—Zp). 

The velocity (Up, Vj) of a particular %ortex Kp is produced solely by 
the other vortices as it will not move on its own account. Its velocity 
is therefore given by 

-[-1 ^ loe 


Multiply both sides of (2) by Kp and sum up from p—l to n ; this 
gives 

2Kp{ — UpA-iVp) ~ 2 2 Fi /fj, Zj) "1=0 ; (3) 

p qpip L J 

the double summation vanishes because the terms cancel in pairs, e.g. 
i Kp Kq {Zp — Zff) cancels i Kq Kp (Zq—Zp) and there are no terms in Kp^, 
etc. Thus (3) yields 

2 Kp Up=0, 2 Kp Vp—Q (4) 

or 2KpXp=A, 2Kpyp=B (4') 

because Up=dXpld(, etc. and A, B are constants of integration. 
Further, 

2p Kp Zp ~ ^ ^l Kqll^Zp — 


This gives 

2p Kp{Xp+iyp)(,— UpA- iVp) ~i 12 Kp Kq= i x real quantity ; (5) 

since such pairs of terms as Kp Kq Zpl{zp~Zq)A-Kq Kp Zqfizq—Zp) 
—Kp Kq and again there are no terms in Kp^. Now (5) yields, 

2 Kp {Xp Vp — yp Up")— 2 Kp Kq—B (const) j 

2 Kp (Xp Up+yp Vp)=0 ” (6) 

Using in the first equation of (6) and integrating the 

second equation of (6), we get 

2Kp rp^ 0p=2 KpKq; 2 Kp r,®=C (const.), [r®=xHy"J. 
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Ex. Tf (ri, Qj), (rn, Oj). ... 6c the polar co-ordinates at tme t oj a system aj 
Teclihnear lorlices of strength l-i, /.» . . prove that 

Z1 ir2=oon8t. and 27 lr-g'~{^^-z) 27 lilz. 

[.dZtg 1964 ; Aid 63, 59 ; Ban 47 ; Bom 64 {old), 63 56 ; Cal 53 ; Del 56 ; 

Jad 59 ; Lhn 62 ; Mad 60 ; Osm 61, 59 ; Pb 53 {Sup ; Raj 65)1 

3.36 Single infinite row of vortices. We shall now find the complex 
potential of an infinite row of parallel rectilinear i ortices of the same 
strength K at a distance a apart. 

Let us consider (2n-t-l) vortices, taking the origin at the middle one 
and axis of x through the centres of their sections so that these are 
situated at 0, ± ± 2a, ...± na. 



The complex potential of these (2«+l) vortices is 
iV 2 „+i=il^log z-\-iK log (z— u)+...-f/A:iog (z— na)+ 

rXlog (z-ha)-i-iKlog (z -f- 2a) +ifi log (z+«fl). 
~iK log r (z“+a-)(z“— 2-fl')...(z-— nV) 

-Klog-f ( l-i)( 

/iiClog (—1)" [aln)[a- . 2V...H“fl“). 
Omitting the irrelevant constant, the same can be expressed as 

w,„+i = ii5:iog— 1 0) 

We now put 0=(7Tz/a) in the infinite product : 

sin 0=0 (l-0yw"-)(l-0y2^-K^) ..(l-0yn-7z-)... 

to obtain 

sin (:tz/fl)=(7rz/a)(l-rVa=)(l-zV2V)...(l-zVHV)... (2) 

Now let n->oo in (1), then from (1) and (2) we get 

w=iK log sin {nzla). (3) 

The velocity of the vortex at the origin is given by 

<lo=—^\_ sin ^-iKlog z 

= f-i cot — -—Vo, as z-^0. 

\_ a a z J 
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Thus it is at rest ; similarly every other vortex is at rest so that the 
vortex row induces no velocity in itself. 

The velocity components at any point of the fluid not occupied by 
any vortex filament are obtained from 

u—iv= — (dwldz) = —iK(Ttla) cot (jrzja) 

= —iK\ ^ sin A (x—iy) , / JL 'l 

sm /I [x+iy) sm A {x—ty) \ a ) 

K\ sinh 2\y K\ sin 2kx 

• 

’■ cosh iAj'— cos 2X.v’ cosh 2A;»— cos 2Ax 

(where X=Tzjd) 

3,37. Double infinite row of vortices. Let us suppose that we 
have a system consisting of an infinite number of vortices, each of 
strength K, evenly placed along a line, and another system also 
•consisting of infinite number of vortices, each of strength ~K, spaced 
similarly, along a parallel line. Let the line mid-way between the two 
lines of vortices be taken as x-axis. 

Let one vortex on infinite row AA' be at z=Zi and one vortex on 


1 

1 

vl' 

1 

Ad~-\ j 

1 

V ^sr-N 4— 

z^-3a,:,-2a,:-a 

Sj ^ Sjt-Z tysjtS a 

0 


-—St / V, 


z-ia,z-2a,z-a 



infinite row BB' be at 2 = 2 ^, so that the system consists of vortices K 
cit z=Z]±na and vortices —K at 2 = 2 z±na, where 72 = 0, 1, 2, 3... At 
any point z outside the vortices, the complex potential due to the 
two vortices K at z=zi±7ia and two vortices — K at z=z^±_na is 


w^=iK log 


(z — Z2‘—na){z — Z2+na) 


{z—ZzY—n^d^ 


Clearly, iK log [(z— Zi)/(^— Z 2 )] is the complex potential due to K 
at z=Zi and —K at z ^z^. Hence, the complex potential for the whole 
system is 


w=iK log 


(Z-Zj) 




log 


(z — ZiY—n^d^ 
(z— z,)-' — n-a^ 


(z—Zj) 00 l—[(z—zi)-/n'’a-] 
(z— Zj) n 1— [(z-zj)-/n"a2] 

n=i 


—iK log 


( 1 ) 
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Since sin 6=6 it (1— 6-/n-ir“), for all values of 6, real or com- 

r.=l 


plex, we get on setting 8 equal to -r. {z—z^ja and - (a — z^ja in turn 
sin 2i)/o!3=[7r{r— ai)/fl] II {1— (a— rj)-/nV}| 
sin [-(a-rj)/fl]=[-(z-Z 2 )/fl] II {\-{z- z.y-jn d'^] 

Hence, (1) reduces to 


M' = 7iv log 


sin [-(z-zya] 
sin [- (z—Zi)!d]' 


( 2 > 


The velocitj' components at an\ point of the fluid not occupied by 
any vortex filament are obtained (putting T-/a=A) from 

u—iv=~{dv/jdz')— — iK't -{cot A (a— Zj)— cot / (a— a,)}- 

=2iK>. sin A (a,— ai)/[cos A (a— aj)— cos /. (2a— a^ — a^]. (3) 

To find the velocity {Ui, Vj) of the vortex K at a^ (say), we have, 
u^—h\— — {H [w— iK log (a— Zi)]} when z=Zi and D=dldz 
=iK -{a cot A (a — Zj)— A cot A (a— aj)-f (a — aj)“^]-._.^ 

Since {cot /. (a— Zi)— [I/A (a~ai)]}^0 as a-^Zi, we have 

Ui—iV]=iK A cot A (a,— a,), {X=T.Jd). (4) 

Cor. L Let the two infinite rows AA’ and BB' of the vortices at a 
distance 2b apart symmetrically placed with regard to the real axis 
have rotations directed in opposite directions, so that the ronices are 
directly opposite in pairs. 



y 

\ 

/• W W W V. 

0 

|==.6 


2h 

_ V r^^ f~\ n 

[ 


^ w ^ w ^ ^ 

{=z=-ih 




Here we have Zy=ib, z^^—ib, so that (2) yields 

sin f- (a-/&)/a] 

The velocity (iij, Vj) of the vortex K at z=ib is, by (4) 
u^—h-i-iK 7. cot X (2/6)= A'/ coth (2A6). 
Vj=0 and v^=K^ coth (22b}. 


Thus 
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Since the choice of the vortex taken at z=Zi is perfectly arbitrary, every 
vortex in A A' has the same velocity and, from symmetry, every vortex 
in BB' has also the same velocity. Thus the street moves as a whole in 
the direction of its length, with speed (Knla) coth ilnbla). 

Cor. 2. Karman vortex street*. This consists of two parallel infinite 
rows AA' and BB' of the same spacing a, so arranged that each vortex 
K of AA' is directly above the mid-point of the join of two vortices, each 
-K, of BB'. 



The vortices in the upper row are at z=7Mfl+;i and in the lower at 
z=(m-[-\) a~ib, where w=0, ±1, ±2, ... Thus the complex, 
potential is 


w—iK log 


sin (z—ib)!a 
sin K {z-^ib - ia)la 


which is obtained by putting z^^ib and z^—la—ib in § 3.37(2), p. 170^ 
The velocity of the vortex K at Zi=ib is, by § 3.37(4), p. 170 

Ml— ivi= cotTC (ib—\a-\-ib)la 



whence Vi=0, Ui=(KTz/a) tanh (Irzbja). 

Thus, the street now moves through the liquid with velocity 
(K-nfa) tanh (Inbfa). 

Ex. 1. (a) Prove Kelvin’s theorem reloting to circulation in a closed circuit. 

If an infinite row of parallel straight vortices, each of strength K, bo situated 
at the points 

0, ± “> ± 2a, . , . d: ”“. • • • 

show that the complex potential is given by 

W—iK log sin (icz/a) ; 

find the velocity components at any point of the fluid. \Cal 19S4'\ 


*The student is recommended to construct an independent proof of this 
important theorem with the help of § 3.37 p.I69. 
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(b) Prove that the product of crosB-ueclioii and angular velocity at any point 
on a vortex filament is constant all along tho vortex filament and for all 
time. 

Find tho complex potential of an infinite row of parallel rectilinear vortices 
of the same strength h at a distance a apart, [P6 7p55 (g)] 

Ex. 2. (a) A vortex elreet consists of an infinite set of vortices of strengths h at 
the points 

y=h, x=na : (n=0, ^1, ± 2, . , . ) 

together with an infinite set of strengths —h at tho points y=—b, x=na. Provo 
that tho street induces in itself a translation with speed 

(h]2a) coth (2xJ(/«) 

nlong its length. [London School oj Mathemalice B.A. {Bans.) 1951] 

(b) Define strength of a vortex filament and prove that it is constant and 
further that tho vortex lines move with the fluid. 

Two rows of (straight) vortices exist on two infinite parallel lines with the 
same spacing, tho vorticities in the two lines being equal but opposite. How 
<lo tho lines move ? Find tho condition that the system may be in relative 
equilibrium with a motion of translation parallel to the lines. [Del 194S] 

Exp . .- n infinite row of eqnidUtant rectilinear vortices are at a distance a apart. 
The vortices are of the same numerical strength h hut they are alternately oJ 
opposite signs. Find th' complex Junction that determines the velocity potentid 
<ind stream Junction. Show that the vortices remain at rest and draw the stream 
lines. Shorn also thati if \ he the radius of a vortex, the amount oJ fiow between 
■any vortex and the next is 

(hln) log cot (xX/2a). [Aid 1956 ; Jad 58 ; Pb 49; Phi 66] 

Sol. Tho system consists of {1:12^=11) 

(i) Vortices, +/;at2=0, J;2a, +40,... 

{ii) Vortices , — k at z=^a, ^Sa, ~5a,... 



Hence tho complex potential shall be 


v/=iK log 


- (c2_4a2) (:2_]r,a2) (^^-30a^) 
"Jz-t-a"-) (z-e-'Jd^) (j2-i6a2) 


Thus, w=^iK log = iK log 


{zj2a) JJ {l^(z/2na}^} 
n{l-[2/(2n+J)a]2> 


d-const. 


s=i7f log 


sin (r.zjla) 
cos (r.zjla) 


^iK log tan 



( 1 ) 


This is tho required complex potential function that determines the velocity 
potential and stream function, Sinco 

2i<'^ ^w{z)-w[z)=iK [log tan (Az)+lOg tan (Az)], 


(A=n/2a). 
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1 sin A (x+iy) sin A {x—iy ) . cosh 2 Ay— cos 2 Ax 

• . (2v/ )— cos A cos A (x—\y)^ cosh 2Ay-\-cos 2Ax 

•whence the etroam Unes are gi-ven by 

cosh 2Ay<^B cos 2Ax, (A’='nl2a, B=const.) 

If the vortex K at 2=0 has the velocity («o, Oj), then 

Vo—ivQ=—{D(iK log tan Az — IK log z)}^^^, [D^d/dz] 
c=—iK {A (secMz/tan ^ 2 )— 2 “l} — >• 0 as 2 — ^ 0 


{ 2 > 


■whence it follows that the vortices remain at rest. 

To find the amount of flow between any two vertices and B (say) we use- 
the relation 


flow across 


Y 



Now j/=0 for >{'.4 or ixi (on a;-axis), therefore, by (2) 

4)=(ir/2) log [(1— cos 2^®)/(l+cos 2^)]=7f log tan Ax 
’4 yog tan A {a — ^>.) — ^log tan AX] 

,■ =7r[log tan [{n/2) — ^i4>.]-(-log cot A^.]. 

Now, putting B:=I;/2 w, A—nl2a we get — l°g oot (,70.12a). 

Ex. An infinite row of equidieiant rectilinear vortices of equal numerical strength 
K, but alternately of opposite signs, are spaced at distances a apart in infinite 
fluid. Show that the complex potential is 

W<=‘iK log tan (nzfiZa), 

the origin of co-ordinates being at one of the vortices of positive sign, and hence 
show that the row remains at rest in this configuration. 

Show further that if the very small radius.of cross-section of each vortex filament 
is za, then the amount of flow between two consecutive vortices is approximately 
2/C log 2/ac. [Del 1946 ; Osm 62 ; Pno 59 ; Pb 64] 

[The result follows from the proceeding problem because 

X=ea, cot (7rJ./2a) = {cos (ire/2)}/'(sin (itc/2)}=l/(7re/2) = 2/Kc] 

Ex. 1. An infinite row of parallel rectilinear vortices, each of circulation 277h, 
intersects the 2 - plane at right angles at the points z—na-[^ib, where n=0, 
i 1, ^2, . . . Another parallel row, in which each vortex has circulation 
—2-h, meets the a-plane at the points 2 =(n+J) a — iib, the two rows together 
forming a Karman Street. Show that the complex velocity potential in the 
z-plane is 

ih log sin [x (z— i ifc)/a]— I’fc log sin [n(z—la-\-\ib)la] 
and prove that the velocity of advance of the rows is (ixlija) tanh (-Kbja). 

Find the velocity of the fluid at a general point in the plane which lies midway 
between the two vortex rows. [Pna 1958 ; Pb 62] 
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Ex. 2. Show that the etream fanction for a row of an infinite number of 
Teotilinear vortices of equal strength k, evenly placed at intervals along the 
aj-axis in an infinite fluid is 

[cosh (27ry/a)— cos {2::a:/o)]. 
all the vortices being parallel to the c-sxis. 

The position of a second row of such vortices of strength —h would be 
obtained by a rigid body displacement of the first set defined by a:=\o, 
y= —pa. Show that such a double row or vortex street advances with speed 

TthV cosh 2xp-bco8 2rrX 
o L cosh 2xp— cos 2x). J 
•in a direction 0, with the street, given by 

tan 0=sin 2u>./8inh 2xp. 

Ex. 3. A system consists of two infinite rows of equal parallel line vortices. 
One row has vortices of strength +1: at z=na, (ti= 0, J^l, ^2, . . .). The other 
has vortices of strength—!: at tp)a ; (n=0, ^1, ^2, . . . ) where A, p 

are real constants. Show that the vortices maintain their positions relative to 
one another but that the whole system advances in a direction 0 witheither 
row, where 

tan 6=Bin 2x>.-^sinh 2rtp. 

3.38. Stationary vortex pair in the wake of a cylinder in a stream. 
Suppose that there is a vortex pair placed symmetrically about OX 



past which there is a stream V in the positive direction of x-axis. 
The complex potential of the arrangement is 

flz)=—Vz+iK log {(z— zi)/z— zj)} 
where the vortex Kiseti A (z=Zi), and the vortex— A: at B(z=Zi). 

Now insert the circular cylinder | z | =«, so that the vortices 
lie in its wake ; application of Circle theorem then gives the complex 
potential 


w=f(z)-V(yf-lz)-iK log {[(a7^)-zi]/[(fl7^)-^i]} 
= -v(^z+.^^+iKlog ^^+i7i:iog 


const. 


=iK log (z— Zi)+‘V*+ const. 
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z-(a-lz,) 


where Wz=—V{ z -\ — -l+iXlogT- — 

The velocity of the vortex at is given by —{dwzjdz) when z=zi. 

This is the velocity induced by other vortices on the vortex A. Thus 
the vortex A will be stationary if {dWzIdz) — 0 ; and this is true of 
every other vortex, so that all the vortices will encounter a similar 
fate. Accordingly we get 

“Zi-(aV2l) 1 “*^ 

-A' 

i(z, a)_ ,;i:z,|_ J (1) 

Changing i to — i on either side we get 

K(z/ - flS) ==iK^A- ~ - 1 (2) 


or 


or 


Dividing (1) by (2) we get 

(z,--a°) z,^ (ZiZi—a-) (Zj-— aO+g^(zi-f,)\ V— 
(Zi=‘-a-)—z/ (ZjZi-aO (z;^-a2)+a“(zi-zi)‘* Zi“-a“‘ 

z,°(z,^-a^)^ (zA-g-) (z^^i-a^j+g^Czx-gi)^ 

Zi“(2i=‘-a-‘)^- (ZjZi-a^) (Sj2_c-‘)+a=(2,-Zj)= 

By cross-multiplication, we get 

(ziZi-a>^)(z,s-a^)(zr-a^)[(z,s-a')Zj^-z,'(Sj=-a=)] = 

a-(z,— Zi)^[Zi(zi’'— a-) +Zi(^i®-a*)][^i(ei“-c'') 

or a=(z,zi-a=) (z,*-a^) (zj^-a’-) (Zi^-z,») = 

a’(z-^i)Wi-0“) (^j+zi) (2i-zi) (Zi2i+a®)' 
Cancelling a-(ziz,— a-) (^i®— Zj^) from either side we get 

(Zj^— fl2) (zj®— a-) +(2^1— Zi?(^iZi-l-a=)=0. 

This we can rewrite this as 


(ZiZj— a2)HziZi(zi— zi)'=0. (3) 

Putting z,=he*9 in (3), we get (6® — a^)^=4h* sin’^O giving 

(6-— a®)=26^sin 0, i.e. a'=h'(l— 2 sin 6) (4) 

Simplifying (1) with the help of (3) and then eliminating 0 with the 
help of (4;,we get 

K=-V{b^-a^y{b"-+a^)lbK (5) 

Hence for a pair of vortices at a given distance b from the centre of a 
fixed cylinder in a given stream V in the positive direction of the real 
axis, the equations 
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a^=b"-{_l-2 sin 0), K=—V{b-—cP-)- {b-+a-)/b'^ 

determine the positions and strengths of the roricx pair so that they 
may remain at rest. 

Exp, Ttvo point vortices each oj strength K are situated at (io, o) and a point 
vortex of strength —^K ts situated at the origin. Show that the fluid motion is 
stationary and flnd the equations of stream lines. Show that the stream line which 
passes through the stagnation points meets the x-axis at (^6, o) where 


3v 3 (A2-a2)2=16a3fc, 

Sol, The complex potential is given by 

tv=iiiriog (j— a)+j/C log {z+a)~-liK log z 
or 2w=2i7C log o^) — iK log z. 




3:2 +o2 


{!> 


The fluid motion will be stationary if the induced velocity at any of the vortex is 
zero. Thus the induced velocity of A (on account of 0 and B) is 


dw' r iK I r ^ / 

dz dz s— aj“' L V 

£r=a 


fTf log(z+a) — ^ ^°S*) j 


•which implies stationary motion. The stagnation points, given by dtv/d;=0, are 

==±WV'3, i.e. (O.io/V'S). 

The stream lines are given by 


26=2.K: i log l(xt-if-a^)2+4xty^-iK log (*2+y=) 
or [{x2+y2)2_2a2(x2-y2)+a>]2=^2(i2+!/') 

cr (s2+y2)2_2o2(x2_2,2)+a4 = ^-X^(x 2 +y 2 ) (2) 

The stream lines will pass through (o, provided 

(a«/9)-2a2(_o2/3)+a« = ±^a/V3 
This leads to A = -i-llG'f3l9)a^. 

These stream lines will pass through (^6, o) if 

64_2a262+a‘‘=(16V'3/9) a^b, or S'fS {b^-a"f=lGa^b. 

3.40. Images in two dimensions. If the motion of the fluid in the x-y 
plane is due to a system of sources, sinks, doublets, vortices, etc. and if 
there is a curve C in the plane such that there is no flow across it, the 
system of sources, sinks, doublets, vortices, etc. on one side of C is said, 
to be the image of the sources, sinks, doublets, vortices, etc. on the other 
side of C. Obviously the curve C must be a stream line for there is 
no flow across it and so if we introduce a rigid barrier coincident 
with C, the fluid motion will not be affected. Clearly, the velocity 
of the fluid at any point, normal to the rigid barrier must be zero. 

In the following we shall obtain the image system for ane straight li 
and a circle for a source, a doublet, and a vortex. 
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(1) Image of a source in a straight line. Let there be two sources 
each of strength tmX A and 
B on opposite sides of and 
equidistant from the line 
OP. 

Since ^=—mlogr 
d<f>ldr=mlr. 

Thus velocity at P due to 
m at A 

= (rnlr) along AP 

and the velocity at P due to 
rmX B 

={mlr) along BP 

Hence the normal velocity at P=—{pilr) cos Q+Qn/r) cos 0=0. 

Thus, there is no flow across the straight line OP. This implies that 
the image of a simple source iitj a straight line is an equal source 
equidistant from the line. 

(2) Image of a doublet in a straight line. A doublet is a combination 
of a source and a sink 
of equal strength which 
have their respective images 
in the straight line OY 
(say) as an equal source 
and sink of the same 
strength and placed equidis- 
tant from the straight line. 

It follows that the image of 
a doublet of strength a- at 
(a, 0) with its axis inclined 
at an angle a with OX, is 
an equal doublet at B{— a, 0) 
inclined at (pz—7i) to OX, i.e. 
an equal anti-parallel doublet. 

Exp. I. Ipfvid fill th<’ region ofspaze on the poeitlve side r.J the x-axis, v-hich is 
a rigid boundary, and if there be a source m at the point [0, a) and an egual sink 
at (0, b), and if the pressure on the negative side of the boundary he the some as 
the pressure of the fiuid at infinity, show that the resultant pressure on the 
boundary is 

r.fm^[a—b)-ja.b(a -i-b), 

where p is the density of it ef uid. [Bom 1962 ,* Del 65, 36, 322 

S'o/. The image of sourco T/i at is on equal EOurc» m at z= — ia, and the 

image of >-ir,k, — rn at j— it !f! an equal B>nU at ji, and tiii^ imago 

doet a^ay with tU^ houndary t/=0 (i.e. x-axi .). Thus, the complex poteritial 
of the entire bystem is , 

l'/= — m log log (t — li ) — log log (z-f-tj) 

i.c. w=— m log (z2-f log {z--{-b-) 




(I) 
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The velocity ot any point c is given by 

te'- 

i dz 1 


[§ 3.40 






(c2+a=K2Hfc2) 


consequently^ point on i-axis, distant x from the origin is (j=y; is 

(a^-b!‘)x/(x2^a!!)(xS+l)t). . 

To determine the pressure ■we need «en n ^ ^ 

vi». »i?n 

(p/p)— (n/f)— Jg2^ or (D— p)/p=Jg2. 

Thus, the pressure gradien t (or fall in pressurel is tD 
pressure P on the boundary is ^ ^ ' ’ l^~P) , hence the resultant 


Since, 


■P“i„ (^-P)dx =3 If f gStfj. _ 2m2p f a:^(a2-t2)g tfa; 
° lo Jo («24.a2)2(a:2j.fc! 

02+62 1 a2 


1 


a2)2(x2- 

I 


62)2 

'(3+=vP+sv-(ifc:S;5 sfs 

6- 1 

„ , “'(62-02)2 (JSlfpl- 

P=2m2p[ o2 62 , 

Jo 162-02 ^ a:2.,.a2 a;»+62/~^+^^"- (jqiiijs J- 


=2m2? 

l62— oA 2a 




” 4o " 46 


=.f:pm2 2(?2+62)— (o4.fc^2 r;pm2(g-6)2 

_ . 2a6(o+b> Sob ( 0 + 6 ) 

2, Pne space on one side of an infinite plane uall ««= 0 pttr.i . .-.t, • • 
cid, tncompresaible liquid moiinq at infinity wftA velocity V iJth{ I *?”?* 
axis of X. The motion of the liquid is iholltuo dimlnz. ; dtrtelion of the 
A doublet of strength p. is at a ^stance a friths tTll and noiZJin //’ 
direction of the axis ofx Show that ifu-e' dnirt ^ ’f negative 

wall is a Lximnm o/poinisl^s^onc^/^ 

from the doublet on the wall, and is minimum J^o! ^ " perpendicular 

If, p^4at V.fmd the point? where the jelocitv of the UauiA it ttr„ . i 
that the stream lines include the circle ^ ^ 


where the origin is taken at O, 

Sol. The complex potential 
for a doublet of strength p 
at 2=25 iaclined at an angle 
a to the real axis is 
ta , 

pe liz-zg). [§3-2I(3)p. 140.} 

Since the imago of the doub. 
let in question, is an equal 
doublet, similarly oriented, 
the complex potential for the 
system, consisting of original 
doublet, image doublet and 
the stream V is 


«'^+{y—a)t=4at 


[Pb 1950 (Supp.y] 
/f Y 



Thus, 


V/: 




f « rr 
+ — t~Uz=!:- 

1 ^tX^t/1 


2pz 


Vz. 


ia ■ 2+!o zg+o2 

dwldz=-V-2p (o2-22}/(a2+22)2. 


(1) 

( 2 ) 
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Ko5v, by Bemoulli-Canchy integral 

(p/?)+i5®=co°st.=(II/p)+iI72 

i.e. (D— I>)/F=i (?*— Ci"). (3) 

Since at any point on the ttbU, i=s (the real axis), we get from (1) 

i -rftv/dz ! 2=g:=[C?+2.pL {a^-x^Ha’‘+x^i]2 (4) 

Thus. (n-p)/F=[2n2 (5) 

For maximum or minimum value of the pressure, dpjdx=0^ so that 


r 4x(a-—x-) 

Fzfa2-z2)2-| , 

r 

4z(a2-z2)' 


{u2+22)S J ■ 

_(a2-f22)2 

‘ la-+x-)3 j 


or 4iix [2 h. (q2_i 2)+(7 (a 2 + 22 ) 2 ] (3Q2-a:2);(Qiij.2j5=o. 

Thus, either x=0 or r=aV3. Now on the wall (y^O), at x=a-\fZ, 

(<iiv/d=) = -I7+(fi/4a2) by (2). 

If y, <[ 4a“i7, then the value of (d2p/di2) at x=ir\fZ is negative; so that the 
pressure of the fluid at the wall is a maximum. However, {(Pp/dx^ at x=0 is 
positive, so that the pressure is a minimum , If p=4a^U, then 

V+{SPV (o2-i:2)/{a2+22)2>=0 by (2), 

or =4— 6 a 252 + 9 a 4 =o, (jS— 3a2)2=0 or z=±^ar\fZ. 

Thus, the stagnation-points are { — <r\fZ, 0). 


From (1), by equating imagiaaty parts and using p=» 4 a 2 i 7 , get 
77, ,4. 8a- Vy{x^-iry--a-) 

(z2+Jf!)2-h2a2(x2_y2)-j.o4 

Potting ijissO, we get 

(Z24.p2)2_6o2i2_10a2y2+9a4=0, 
or (a^-+y- — Zay—Za”) {z2q-y2.}.2ay_3a2)=0. 

This obviously includes the circle : x--{-{y—a)^=ia'^. 

Ex, 1. Find the velocity potential and the stream function due to a two- 
dimensional source of liquid. Find also the effect of the pressure of an infinite 
straight boundary in the plane of the motion of this h’quid. 

In the case of the motion of liquid in a part of plane bounded by a straight 
line due to a source, prove that, if m? is the mass of h'quid (of density F) gene- 
rated at the source per unit of time, the pressure on the length 21 of the boun- 
dary immediately opposite to the source is less than that on an equal length at 
a great distance by 


J_ n?!£( JLtan^l 

1 1 ■ 

2 w2 V c 

c 


where c is the distance of the source from the boundary. 

[Ag 1965, 55 ; Bom 52 ; Jab 59] 

Ex. 2. Explain the terms source, sink and doublet as used in Hydrodynamics. 
Two straight lines which are at right angles are the boimdaries of a quarter 
plane occupied by a homogeneous liquid. There is a source and a sink of equal 
strength on bounding straight lines at a distance a from the point of inter- 
section. Find an expression for the liquid motion in the plane. [Del J, ' 

Ex. 3. A source is placed midway between two planes whose distsmce 
one another is 2a. Find the equation of the stream lines when the 
two dimensions and show those particles, which at an infinite A* 
tant Jo from one of the boundaries, issued from the source in a 
an angle w/4 with it. 
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(3) Image of a vortex filament in a plane. Let A, B the vortex fila- 
ments of strength A- and 
—k be situated at and 
z, respectively. The com- 
plex potential of the vor- 
tex pair is 

w—iK log (z— z,) — 

ik log [z— Zo) 
so that the current func- 
tion iji is given by 

<p = K\og irjr^) 
where | z— Zj ] =ri and | z — Zj ] = 1 - 2 . 

It is evident that there will be no flow across a plane bisecting AB at 
right angles, for a point P on it ri =;-2 so that i/<=0. The motion 
would, therefore, be unaffected if the plane were made a rigid 
barrier. Thus the image of a vortex filament in a plane to which it is 
parallel is an equal and opposite vortex filament at its optical image in 
the plane. 

Thus, ifAB=2a, the vortex filament A shall move (under the sole 
effect of B) parallel to the plane with uniform velocity 

1 dwidz i - \iKI(z^-z,) \ =^KIAB^KI2a. (1) 

Also, the velocity midway between A and B due to both the vortices is 
IKja, so the vortex moves parallel to the plane with one-fourth of the 
velocity of the liquid at the boundary. 

Exp. 1. Find the motion of a straight vortex filament in an infinite region bound- 
ed by amnfimite plane wall to which the filament is parallel, and prove that the 
pressure defect at any point of the wall due to the filament xs proportional to 
COS-0 cos 20, where 0 is the inclination of the plane through the filament and the 
point to the plane through the filament perpendicular to the wall. 

Sol The vortex filament h at A gives 
rise to a voi tex filament — h at B, its 
optical image in the plane. Lot the join 
of AB bo y-axis, so that the co-ordi- 
nates of. 1 and B are ia and —ia res- 
pectively. Hence the complex potential 
shall be 

W=ik log [(;— a!)/(c-fai)] (1) 

which at time t shall become 

W=ih logf-^; — — — ) where 

\ i-f <0 — Kt / 2o 

This gives, 

r-l- 

at L s— lo — Vt c-f-m— I't J 

The value oi[{dtldt)-\-i (o'j//3t)] at a point P on OX (i/=0), (Fig.) at {=0, is 
/30 1 • "l _ "^ha 1." COS-0 
\ dt~’~^ dt Jo x*-f-a- a* 


[.IW J9SS ; Pb SO (Sap)] 
4 




(V 3-5= tan 0). 
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Thus (30/BI j0=/:2co826/a“. 

Also at <=0, tlie velocitj' at P on Or is the rffultont of l-IPA, tjPB perpendi- 
cular to PA and PB respectively and .8 obtained mote eobily item (1), i.c. 

I dv/ ‘>I:a 27, 

g= — ■=» — cos 0. (a = 0, a=a tan 0). 

^ ^ dz I a^-i- a 

Now the pressure is given by the Cauchy’s pressure equation : 


T+T 


=iconat =f{t), (say). 


Thus the pressure at the point P at time 7=0 is given by 
p 2/,-2cos!0 /;2eoa20 

-^+ ^ 5 =/ 0 . 

P a- a- 

Now as the point P —> , p—^U and 0-> in / so that f{l)— K/p) for all /. 

Hence, — — 5^=-^cos20 (1 — 2 cof20) = — ^ cos^O. cos 20, 

’ p a2 ' ' a- 

Thus the pre8$uri defict at any point P of the wall OX is as stated. 

Note. The force on the plane due to the motion is 

- — ^ coB^o cos 20. a eee-0 (70 = 0. 


J-L f 

o- J 


Exp, 2. Prove that a thin cylindrical torler, of r-trevgth h, running parallel to a 
plane boundary at distance, a will travel with velocity (hldra) and show that a 
stream of Jluid will flow past between the travelling vortex and the boundary, of total 
amount 

{kl2v) [log {2alc)-i] 

per unit length along the vorter, when e is the {small) radius of the cross-section of 


the vorter, 

Sol, The cylindrical vortex h 
at A {z=io) will give ri-e to 
an image —k at A' {zc=—ia) 
and consequently, the com- 
plex potential will bo 

"'=2^'°8(^). (I) 

The velocity at A shall be 
solely due to its image, and is 
given by 

div' d / ih , , . 
dr=d;{~T=^°s (=+iu)). 


[Del /93SJ 


■■ idc| ^ 2:: ic-)-fa'-4na /[ 

z—ia 

Now let us reduce the system to relative equilibrium by guperimposiug an 
equal and opposite velocity to that of the vortex velocity, viz. l./tna ; this evi- 
dently adds an additional term (kyl-ina), [(8^/3y) = (7-/4ra)] to the stream f 
tion derivable from (1). 


’2ir to 
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We need total flow Q between the travelling vertex and the plane given by 
^='{'( 0 . oJ-'l'io. a-eh Thus 

Q=-[kliv:) log {c2/(2a-c)2>-(I;/477a)(a-c) 

=(E/2x)[log <(2a/c)-l>-{a-c)/2a] 

=(E/27r)i;iog {2o/c)+log {l-W2a)}-i+i(c/a)] 

= {Z:/2w)[log (2o/c) — J] ; neglecting c2 in expansion of log series. 

Ex. 1. If a rectilinear vortex moves (in two dimensions) in fluid bounded by a 
fixed plane, prove that a stream line can never coincide with a line of constant 
pressure. 

Ex. 2. An infinitely long line vortex of strength m, parallel to the axis of z, is 
situated in infinite liquid bounded by a rigid wall in the plane j/=0. Prove 
that, if there be no field of force, the surfaces of equal pressure are given by 
[(x-a)2+{2/-fc)2][(z:-a)2+(i/+6)2]c=c[y2+62_(x-a)2] 

where (a, 6) are the co-ordinates of the vortex and c is a parametric constant. 

IBom 1957 ; Lkn 59 ; Osm 59] 

(4) Image of a vortex in 
a quadrant. If the vortex 
k be at [x, y), then the 
image system consists of 

(i) -k&t (x, —y), 

(ii) - fc at {—X, y), 

(hi) -ffc at (—X, — y). 

Figure shows the ar- 
rangement of images. 

The velocity of the vortex 
at A (x, y) is due solely to 
its images and since vor- 
tex moves parallel to the 
plane with velocity (k/la), 

[§3-40(3), p. 180], hence its 
components are as shown in the figure. The radial and cross-radial 
components are given by 



dr k a_h- • n_ cos 6 A: sin 8 k cos 29 
dt ~2y 2x 2r sin 6 2r cos 9 ~ r sin 29 


r 


dd k fc . Q fc Q ^ A: sin 9 k cos 9 —k 

* =27“^®'° ®“:^'=°"®=2r-2rsTHT-2r 


Therefore by division, 

1 dr 2 cos 29 

~T W~~~ sin 29 
whence integration pro- 
vides 

log r-rlog sin 29=log a 
or 7'sin26=a (1) 

where a is a const, of 
integration. 
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This is Cote's spiral and its trace is on p, 182, bottoD. 

To obtain its Cartesian equivalent, we rewrite (1) as 
lar—r sinO- r cosG 

whence : «*=^*>'* or 

Ex. Esemplify the theory of images in two.diraensional liquid motiooB by 
finding the velocity potential of infinite liquid bounded by two plane walls en- 
closing a right angle, 

(i) when there is a single line source of strength m, 

(ii) when there is a single line vortex of strength m. 

Prove that, in the latter case, tho path of the vortex is a carve of the type 

I _1 1_ 

2:2 y2 qZ 

and the rate of description of the vectorial area about the origin is constant. 

[London 1932, 70] 

[Since the vortices describe tho Cote’s spiral in tho same way as 

a particle under the central repulsive force varying ns the inverse of the cube 
of the distance. Obviously the rate of description of vectorial area about the 
origin is constant.] 

(5) Images in a plane : a general method. Suppose all te sources eli 
in the half plane y > Q and 
that their complex potential 
is given by 

f{z) = — Zm, log (Z— Zr). 

Now, when the plane bar- 
rier r=0 is inserted, the 
complex potential reduces to 

w=f(z)^f(z) 

= — Emr log {Z-Zr)~- 

Zmr log (z— Zr). 

Since on y=0, z—z, it 
follows that w is purely real 
and the plane y=0 is the 

stream line Also when z, lies in the re^on y y, rnen Zj 

in the region y <2 0, so that no new singularities are introduced into 
the region y > 0. 

Suppose now that all the sources and sinks lie in the half plane 
.X > 0 and the usual complex potential is /(z)=—2Jnv log (z—Zr). 
Now when the plane barrier X—0 is inserted, the complex potential 
reduces to 

w=f(z)+f{—z)—~-Smr log (z—Zr^—Zm, log (— z— 2r) 
for on X=0, —z=Z, so that w is purely real and the plane x=0 is the 
stream line ip—0. 

Two-dimensional doublet. Suppose now that there is a two-dimen- 
sional doublet of strength p. inclined at a to x-axis. Then the image 
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is an equal anti-parallel doublet. The complex potential for the iso- 
lated doublet at is (vide §3-21{3), p. 146) 


1 

1 

1 

\ 

y 

1 

I 

/ j 

[ 

U 1 

'i 




\ , ® 


\a 

! Al^m) 


When the plane x=0 is inserted, it reduces to 

w=/(r)=r— — -7-^— 

by an argument similar to what has been said above. 

(6) /mage of a source infrpnt of a circle. When a source m at z=f 
is present alone in the liuidj the compleK potential is —m log (r— /). 
But when we insert a cylinder, the complex potential, by circle 
theorem, becomes 

w=-ff!log(c— /)-wjlog[(a7z)— /] (1) 

We re-write (1), by adding an immaterial constant term — log (— /). 
Thus 

w = —m log (z-f)—m log [z—(a-lf)']+m log z. (2) 

This is the complex poten- 
tential of 

(i) a source m at A{z=f) 

(ii) a source m at B 

{z=a"-in 

(iii) a sink —m at 0, 

(z=0) 

Since OB a- If, it follows 
that A and B are inverse 
points with respect to the 
circular section of the 
cylinder and B is inside 
the section when A is out- 
side. 
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From (2), by equating the imaginary’ parts after putting z—ae^^ on 
the circle, and setting {a-lf)=f’, we get 


'r = —m tan'^ 


c- 


a sin 6 ^ 


COS 


■/ ^sinf^V 

a cos 0—/' J ‘ 


mO 


= — m tan 


r a sin 9 (2g cos Q— f'—f j"] 
La cos 9 (2a cos 9— /'—/)_ 


= —m tan“^ (tan e)-faz0=O. 


Hence for this complex potential, circle is a stream line. Thus the 
image system for a source outside a circle (i.e, ciratlar cylinder) consists 
of an equal source at the inverse point and an equal sink at the centre of 
the circle. 

Second Method. Let us consider three points O, A and B on a 
siraight line OX. Place a 
sink'— mat O. a source 
m each at B and A. 

Since d'= — mQ, for a 
single two-dimensional 
source, therefore the 
stream function at any 
point P will be 
p = -f m9 — ni0' — ni9' 

= — mfaT-O') ; 
since O'— 6=?. 

Now draw' a circle with 
centre O and radius 

y^OAJfB. so that ^ and P are imerse points with respect to Ihe- 
circle. If P be any point on this circle, then 

OA.OB=OP- or [OA!OP]=[OFIOB] 



so that triangles OAP and OPB are similar- Hence 
z 2 =w — 6' or 

Thus p) = — m.t (a constant). 

It follows that on the circle, y is constant, so that the circle is a 
stream line. 


Hence 'he image of a source at B with regard to a circle is an equal 
source at the inverse point A v.ith an equal sink at the centre O of the 
circle. 

Third Method. The image system can also be found by direct 
calculation of radial velocity on a circular cy linder. 

Let us place a source m at A outside the circle and an equal source 
m at B. the inverse point of A w’ith respect to the circle (Fig. p- 186). 

Tne velocity at P due to m at A-={mlAP) along AP. 
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The velocity at P due to m at B=(mlBP) along BP. 



Hence the the velocity at P normal to the circle, due to nj at ^4 and 
m at B is 

=={mlAP) cos Z-OPA+imlBP) cos /_OPB. 

Now triangles OAP and OBP are similar, so that 

/_OPB=ALOAP=a (say) and /_OPN= l_PBA—W 


AN 


Now, cos 0 .=—- = 


AP+_J^ 
OA~ OA 

OP 


v4P+OPcos6' AP OP 
~'"Wi^OA 


OA 


cos 0' 


+^P cos 0' 




OB 


for 


OP 

OA' 


‘apJ 


Hence normal velocity = cos cos 6' 

Clearly if we place a sink —m at O, the normal velocity at P shall 
be zero\^ 

T/ws the ihmge system consists of an equal source at B, the inverse point, 
and an equa)^sin'k at O, the centre of the circle. 

Cor. Th^ image of a source at B and an equal sink at O is an equal 
source at A, the inverse point of B where B lies inside the circle. 

Exp, I, Two-dimensional source^s parallel to (he axis of a rigid cylinder oj 
■circular section. In a plane perpendicular to the axis, the source and axis of the 
cylinder are represented by the points A and 0 respectively. P is a point in this 
plane and is on the cylinder, ibhow that the speed of the liquid at P is pro- 
portional to 

AOPAIAPK 

Sol. Let A' be tlie point inverse to the point A with regard to the circle, 
centre O and radius a. Then the image of source m at A {OA—f^a) is a source 
■in at A' and sink —m at 0, Consequently the complex potential is given by 
iv= —m log (!—f)—m log [z—a-lf)+m log 2 


Thus, — 


dw ni , m m 

dr=2'=7+2‘r^-— 


7n(a-—z^) 


( 1 ) 


.•ft 

Tvherey'=a^//'. If the point -P lies on the circle, then z— ae and (1) yields 

]_(iW| gt I (1-e"^^) I 2oBine 4aOPA 

1 d2 OP.AP.A'P -AP.[OP.{APIf)]- aAP2 


Since A'PjAPi^OPjOA, The final conclusion is qr-AOPAjAP^. 
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(i) o source of strength mat A (:=/) 

(ii) a source of strength m at A' {==/') 

<iii) a sinh of strength at B 

(iv) a sinh of strength —m at B' (c=iV“). 



Henoo tho complex potential function ia 

V/^-m log log {z-f')Am log {z~htS'r-)Anx log (z-6'c'a). 

From tills equation wo can obtain velocity potential and stream function 
by equating tho real and imaginary parts on either side. 

Since OA . OA'=OB . OB'=a- ; the points .d. A’, B, B' are conoyclic. Let the 
circle through these four points meet the original circle in C and C . 

Since O.l . OA'^ai^OCi 

00 is a tangent at C to tho circle through C, C. Therefore the t'^ circles 
cut orthogonally. Also the circle A’B'CC passes through A and B, the source 
nnd tho sink, hence it must bo a stream line. 

This is otherwise also clear : for the stream lines for a source and an equal sink 
are circles, the circle through the above four points is a etrenro line, b anri o 
aro stagnation-points. 

Exp. 4. Show that the force p'^r unit length exert! d on a circular cylinder, radius 
a, due to a source of strength m, at a distance efrom the axis is 

,r.,rin a 60 : P6 62, 58} 

Sol. In Fig. 0.-1 -=c ; OB=a^lc=c' (say). 
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The complex potential due to eouree m at ^(£=i:) and its image system, m at 
B and — m at O is 

W=m log z—in log (z — c)—m log (r— c'). 

Thus, dwl<lz=^(mlz) — {ml(z—c)y—{ml{z~-c')}. 

Since components of force are given by Cauehy-Blasius theorem, viz. 

X— iT=— ~F [evm of the residues oj [divjdz)^ within cylinder] (1) 

■H-e proceed to find the residues of {dwldz)i. Now 

{dwldzj^ ■= {m2lz-)-{- <m=/{z— c)-> +<m2/(z— c')2> f- <2»i2/(z — c)(z — c')> — 

{'2m^jz(z — c'}—{-2m-lz[z—c)}. 

Putting the expression on the right into partial fractions we get 
(dw/dz)-!=(m 2 / 22 ) + ^TO2/{z-c)2> + <m2/z— c')2}+<2tn2/(z-c){c-c')} + 

<2in2/(z_c')(o'-c)>+(2m2/(o'z)-<2m2/(z-c')c'>+<2m2/(z-c)c>+(2m2/cz). 
Obviously the poles inside the cylindrical contour are z=0 and z=c'. The sum 
of the residues, i.e. the sum of the co-efficients of z“l and (r— c')“f is 
(2m2/c')f(2m2/c)-i-2in2/(c'_c)-(2m2/c')={2m2c7c(c'-c)> = <(2m2a2/c(a2-c2)>. (2) 
From (1) and (2) 

X-iT=-np . 2m2o2/c(a2_c2). 

Hence X=2i:pm-a'^lc{c-—a~), F=0. 

Thus the cylinder is attracted towards the source, and a sketch of stream 
lines reveals that the pressuie is greater on the opposite side of the cylinder 
to that of the source. 

Ex. A source of fluid situated in space of two dimensions, is of such strength 
that 2n p n represents the mass cf the fluid of density p emitted per unit of 
time. Show that the force necessary to hold a circular disc at rest in the plane 
of the source is 

2i:pn2(i2/r(r2— n2), 

■where a is the radius of the disc and r the distance of the source from its centre. 
In what direction is the disc urged by the pressure ? 

[-•isr 1959, 56 ; Aid 61 ; Qor 61 ; Raj 64] 
[Here the strength of the source is, by definition, (s, because moss of fluid 
■emitted is 2n p p. per unit of time.] 

Exp. 5. IVithin a circular boundary of radius a there is a two-dimensional liquid 
motion due to a source producing liquid at il e rate m, at a distar ce f from the 
centre, and an equal sinh at the centre. Find the velocity potential, and show that 
the resultant pressure on the boundary is 

pm2/3/2a2n(a2-/2) 
where p is the density of the liquid. 

Deduce as a limit the velocity potential due to a doublet at the centre. 

[An jy61, 59, 51 ; Ala 61 ; Ban 47 ; Cat 54 ; Del 57, 51 ; JSlad 59, 57 ; Pna 65 ; 

Pb 56 IS) ; Say 54; Ut 64, 61] 


Sol. Here, the strength of the 
source is ni/2-=m' (say). Now, 
to do away with the cylindrical 
boundary, we consider its effect 
in the form of images) The 
image of source m' at Afs -/) 
and sink — m' at O(z=0) is a 
source m' at A'{z = a-lf=f', say) 
Consequently, the required 
complex potential is 

w=-m' log(z-/)— m' log(z-/') 
4 to' log z (1) 

To find the velocity potential, 
tve equate the real parts in (1), 
and remembering that real part 
of leg ^-=log j I we get 



<p = ~m' log AP-m' log /I'P log OP =-.m' log {AP . A'PjOP). 
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Now. (div/*) = -m'[l/(z-/)+l/(z-/')-l/.-]. 

Since the components of the fluid thrust ore given by Caucby-Blasius theorem, 
viz. ' 

X—iYc = — rrp [Sum of the residues of (dwldz)^ within the cylinder] (2) 
we proceed to find the residues of {dwldz)^. Now 

(I/m'2)((iw/dj)2=.[l/{z-/)2J+[l/(=-/'j2]+(l/22)+[2/{z-/)(z-/')]-[2/r(r-/')]- 

[2/j(z-/)]. 

Putting the expression on the right into partial fractions, we get 

(dv'//de)2=m'2<(I/22)+[l/(j-/)2]+[l/(2-/r]+[2/(=-/){/-/')]+ 

[2/(2-/')(/'-/)]+(2/5f')-[2/(=-/')/']-[2//(c-/)] + (2//t)>. 
Obviously the poles jneidc the circular boundary are z=0 and c=/. The sum 
of the residues, i.o. the co-efficients of 2-1 and (z— /)~i is 

2«'2{(l//')-h(l//) + l/f/-/0-(l//)>=[2m'2///'{/-/')]=[m2/3/2a!z2(/2-a2)]. 
Substitutions in (2) load to 

X - iT = -T.p.[nfl Pj2a^nt [ft - o^]. 

Thus ; r=0. 

To obtain the doublet at the centre, we have toinako/->0, my-^iifor a-jf-><x'] 
Now from (1) 

w/m'c=— log (1— //2)— log (1— 2//')-(-conBt, 

= (//2)+(s//') expanding logarithms and neglecting const, 
or W' = (p/2)-f ((t2/o2) and f'=a~f] 

Equating real parts wo get 

0 = (i. cos 0 (r'l-}-a~2r). 

Exp, 6. A line source is in the presence of an infinite plane on uhieh is placed 
a semi-circular cylindrical boss ; the direction of the source is parallel to the axis 
of the boss, the source is at distance c from the plane and the axis of the boss, uhose 
radius is a. Show that the radius to the point on the boss at which the velocity 
is a maximum makes an angle 0 ivith the radius to the source where 

0=cos-l<(a2q-c2)/.^2(ff>+cl)>. 


Sol. The image of source 
m at A (2=c) in the 
cylindrical boundary is a 
source m at B (c=sa^/c=c') 
and n sink, — m at 0 (s=0). 
This does away with the 
cylindrical boundary. And the 
image of source m at A (c~c) 
in the lino a;=0 is source m 
at A' (s=— c), that of m and 
— m at B and 0 is m at 
jB'(2=— c') and — m at 0, 
Hence the complex potential 
shall bo 


[Del 1962 ; Osm 60] 



W‘ 

dw 

in” 

The velocity at 
dw 


-2m log r— m log {p—c-)- 


= —2m .T 
any point P {i= 


m log (zS— c'2) 

-2m(2'*-c2c'=) 
2 { 2 «- c 2 )( 22 - i ;'*) 


^ i2_c'a ~ 2 }■ 
oc’® ) is given by 


!?= 


dz 


2ma* I (e^^^—l) 


I / o 2t0 I 

I (o2 e -C-) i 
4niac- sin 20 


i <a2 e=^'°-(a'>/c=)> 


(a^-t'^“"2a2c2 cos 20) 


( 1 ) 
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Thus, (477iac2/g) = (Q4.|.c4_2a2c* cos 20)/sin 20. 

If q is mazimum, then (1/g) must be minimum. Now, put {imac‘^jq)'=K, so that 
/C=(o44-c'*) coseo 20— 2a*c2 cot 20 

{dK[d0) = —2{a*+c*) coseo 20 cot 2d+ia^c^ cosec* 20 (2) 

(d2Ar/£i02)=4(o'*+c'‘) coseo 0 (coseo® 20+cot2 20)— 8a®c® cosec® 20 cot 20 

=4 coBec0{(a® coseo o— c® cot 0)2+0^ cot®0+c^ coBec®0}’ (3) 

Since 0:^ i“, it is clear that {d®Ar/dO®)>0, so that K must bo minimum and 
hence g must be maximum. From (2), potting (dN/d0)=O, -wo obtain 

(o^+C*) cosec 20 cot 20«=4a®c2 cosec® 20 or cos 20=2a®c®/(o4+c*) 

Thus 2 cos®0=(a^+c*+2o®c®)/(a*4-c4), or cos® 0=(a®+c®)®/2{a4+ci}, 

i.o. cos 0=(a®+c®)/V2{o*+c*). (4) 

Ex, J, In the two-dimensional motion of an infinite liquid there is a rigid 
boundary consisting of that part of the circle a:®-)-p®=a2, which lies in the first 
and fourth quadrants and the parts of the axis of y which Ho outside the circle, 
A simple source of strength m is placed at the point (/, 0) where />a. Provo 
that the speed of the fluid at the point (a cos 0, a sin O) of the semi-circular 
boundary is 

4mq/2 sin 20/(a4-f.y4 — 2o® y® cos 20). 

Find at what points of the boundary the pressure is least. \pem 1961} 

(By Bemoulli-Caucby pressure equation, p-hi P2®=>oonst,, it follows 

that p is least when g is maximum. Thus, at a point P (r=oe’®) whore 0 is 
given by (4), the pressure is least. At every other point, p is greater than that 
atP.] 

Ex 2, (a) In liquid bounded by the axes of x and y in the first quadrant 
there is a source of strength m at distance a from the origin on the bisector 
of the angle xoy. Prove that the complex potential is — m log (o^-f jr*). 

(b) OX, OY are fixed rigid boundaries and there is a source at (a, 6). 
Find the form of the stream linos and show that the dividing line is 

xy (x®— 1/®— a®-i-6®)=0. 

(b') The two-dimcnsionel motion due to a source whoso polar coordi- 
nates are re=a, 0=p, (P<^;i/4) is bounded by tho lines 0=0 and 0 =j:/ 2. Show that 
the equations of tho stream lines are 

f4 sin (40— a)— 2r®o® cos 2p sin (20— a)— sin a=0, 

where a is a parameter. In particular, find tho equation of the stream line from 
the source to the stagnation point on the lino 0=0, [Ph 1963'] 

Ex, 3, A source is situated at the point (6, h) in the region bounded 
by the axis of X and the circle 2® -(-2/2=0®, the source being outside tho circle. 
Show that tho fluid velocity vanishes at tho points (± a, 0) and that it will 
vanish at one other point on tho circle provided that 26<((2-f y2)a. 

Ex, 4, (i) Provo that if there are any number of sources at points on a 
circle, tho circle is a stream line provided that there is no boundary and that 
the algebraic sum of the strengths of tho sources is zero {Del 1949 ; I,A.S, 59) 
(ii) Show that tho same is true if the region of flow is bounded by a 
circle which cuts orthogonally the circle in question. 

Ex, 5, Show that he motion of a liquid within a circular boundary of radius o 
duo to a source m at a distance a/2 from the centre and an equal sink at the 
centre is given by 

W=—m log [{z—\a){z—2a)]z]. 
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Provo that the velocity of a fluid particle at the boundary is 
[4m tin 6/a (5 — 4 cos 0)], 

0 being the angle between the radius through the source and the radius to the 
particle. Show how to calculate the pressure on the boundary. [Bom 1957] 

Ex. 6. If a circle be cut in half by the y-axis, forming a rigid boundary 
and a source of strength m, be on the ar-axis at a distance a, equal to half the 
radius, from the centre, prove that the stream lines are given by 

(16al-ft^) cos ‘2Q — 17a-r-={16a^—r4) sinSD.cot {'i'/m) 

being a suitably adjusted value of the stream function. 

Show further that the stream line =1 mts leaves the source in a direction 
perpendicular to OX and enters the sink at an angle ~/4 with OX, and 
sketch the stream lines. [Pj Jp^O] 

Ex. 7. In the case of two-dimensicnal fluid motion produced by a source 
ot strength m placed at a point P ontside a rigid circular disc of radius a whose 
centre is O, show that the velocity of slip of the fluid in contact with the disc is 
greatest at the points where the lino joining P to the ends of the diameter at 
right angles to OP cut the circle. Prove that its magnitude at these points is 

2m.OP/(OP2-a2). [Bom 1964 (old) ; Gli 55 ; Pb 50[S)] 

Ex. 8. Provo Lcgally’s Theorm^ on the resultant force and couple on a cylinder 
in a uniform (two-dimensional) current of liquid .in which sources and dtublets 
are present. 


(7) Image of a doublet in front of a circle. The complex potential for 
a doublet of strength p, inclined at an angle a to OX, when present 
alone at z=f is p e‘^l(z—f). If the circular cylinder | z 1 —a, {a<f) 
is inserted into the field, the complex potential, by Circle theorem, 
becomes 

pe*-* , pe‘'“ , pz (a' 

z-f + ia^M-f- z~f • [z-f')f \~f j 

-^f+[yr 7 — * 

Omitting the constant terra (which is immaterial for flow patterns), 
this equations gives the complex potential of doublet of strength p at 
z— /, inclination a and a doublet 
of strength p'=fpfl'7/") at z= 
a- If vjiuch the image doublet in- 
clined at {~— a). Thus it follows 
that the image is antiparallel 
doublet of strength ( V-O'jf-) 
situated at its inverse point. 

Second method. Let AA' be 
the doublet outside the circle, 
then the image of mut A' is a 
source m at B', the inverse point 
of A' with respect to the circle 
and sink — m at 0 ; that of —m 
at A is — m at B, the inverse point of A with respect to the circle an.1 
-hPi at O. Clearly the source in and sink — m at 0 cancel each other. 

*See §1S p. 41, ‘Hydrodyi.amici’ by D.H, Wilson. 
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Since, OB.OA=^OB' OM =a’- 

and 1,BOB' = Z.AOA' 

triangles OAA' and OBB' are similar, v/hence 

BB’ OB' OB’ OA' a- 
^,4' ” OA' " OA ' OA' " OA.OA' 


Now let A'-^A, so that AA' makes a constant angle a with OA, 
then B'~^B and BB' makes (t: - a) with OB. Therefore, the strength of 
the image doublet is 


/ 


=Lim m.BB ' = Lim m 


AA'.a- 

OA.OA' 



[m.AA'-^lx] 


And ultimatelj' the given doublet is at A and the image doublet at B, 
the inverse point of A with respect to the circle. 


Hence the image of a doublet of strength fiat a distance f > a from the 
centre of a circle of radius a is a doublet at the inverse point, of strength 
pa'lf^, and the axes of the doublet and its image are anti-parallel. 

Exp. Kithin a rigid boundary tn t/ie /crm o/ the circle 

there ie a liquid motion due to a doublet of etrength at the point A(P, ix) teith if* 
azie along the azie of y. __ 

Show that the velocity potential is , _ , 

r 4 , y—Za 1 

(2r_3s)2+y2 J 

AiBan 4965, 54 ; Del 63, 52, 45, 35 ; Cat 56 ; Baj 65 ; Sag 55 ; Vt 65] 


Sol. The inverse point of A(0,3z) is B{Z%, 0) with regard to the circle of 
centre O. The distance CB=4\t2a, by distance formula as well as from 
CA Ci?=8i2 : the definition of inverse points. To find the ailnation of B, we 
£■=« that line CA is 

(xi-ajfcos 135=(y— 4s)/sin lZ5=>r. 


Tfiere this line meets avaris, y=0, 
HO that r= — iif2a. Thn", the 
image doublet is eitnated on 
z-aiis. Since the image of the 
doublet at A with regard to a 
circle is another doublet at the 
tnveree point B, the aies of the 
doublets making HUpplementary 
with CAB, (i.e. anti-para- 
llel), It follows that the axis of the 
i.’nau-.donhlet at 5 is directed 
along OX. 

If th» moment of the image- 
f ooblet at, B be y.', then by 
[§ 3 . 40 ! 7 ;]. 

r-'=j4 (radiu8)~l(dofJhht dutancf)^ 

the complex potential 
function h? 

w~ 

Z— 32 ' 2— 3t2 
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ir 04-iJ/ = u.r -i ^ 

L(a:-3a)+ty a+%— 3a) 

r 4 

L (®-3a)=+y- a^’+(y— : 

To obtain the velocity potential, ve need cguale <Ae real parts only, which give 

0=pr ^ — 1 
(a;-3a)-+yz x^+{y-Zoi)2 J- 



(8) Image of a vortex outside a circular cylinder. When a vortex 
filament k at z=f (> a) is present alone in the fluid, the complex 
potential is ik log (z— /). But when we insert the circular cylinder 
jzj=a, the complex potential becomes 

W=ik log (z- f)-ik log [(a^z)-/} (1) 

by virtue ol‘ the Circle theorem. We rewrite (1) by adding the 
constant term ik log (— /) 

w—ik log (z—f)—ik log {z—a'^lf)+ik log z. 


This is the complex potential of 

(i) a vortex k at A, z= f ; 

(ii) a vortex —k at B, z=a-lf ; 

(iii) a vortex ^at O, z=0 (centre). 

Since OB=a^lf, it follows that 
A and B are inverse points with 
regard to the circular section of 
the cylinder and B is inside the 
section when A is outside. By 
putting z—a e*0, we notice that 
^=0 so that the circle is a stream 
line. 



Thus the image system for a vortex k outside the circular cylinder 
consists of a vortex of strength ( — k) at the inverse point and a vortex of 
strength k at the centre. 


We may notice that the vortex k at A(z= f ) describes a circle round 
the cylinder with velocity (counter-clockwise) 


dW 

' ik 

ik 1 ik a* 

k 

a^ 

dz 


) z If - p-a"- 

f 

(p-ar) 


2 =/ \ 2 =/ 


where W=w—Wf=w—)k\og{z—f). 

Cars. 1. The image ofa vortex —k at B and a vortex k at the centre 
is a vortex k at A, the inverse point of B, where B lies inside the 
cylinder. V 

2. The term ik log z also Represents the circulation round the 
cylinder so that the image system can also be stated as under : 

The image system for a vor/cxifc outside the circular cylinder consists 
of a vortex of strength (—h) ai.the inverse point and a circulation of 
strength k round the cylinder. \ 
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Ex, A vortex of strength h is placed at the point (f, o) outside a circular 
cylinder, centre {o, o) of radius a. By calculating the forces exerted on the image 
system, prove that the cylinder is acted on by a force of magnitude 
^Kflfla-lflJ^—a^). In what direction is the cylinder urged by this force ? 

[Mad 1953} 


[Beplace m by h and c by fin Exp. 4 p, 18S\. 


Exp. A long fixed cylinder of radius a is surrounded by infinite Jrictionlees 
incompressible liquid, and there is in the liquid a vortex filament of strength k, 
which is parallel to the axis of the cylinder at a distance c (o^o) from this axis. 
Given that there is no circulation round any circuit enclosing the cylinder but not 
the filament, show that the speed q of the fluid at the surface of the cylinder is 



r2 ) 


r being the distance of the point considered from the filament. 


Sol. Tho imago eyatom oonsiete of a 
vortox of strength —h nt tho invorso 
point B [2=a2/c=e'(8ay)] and a vor- 
tex of strength k at tho contro (2=0), 
Thoreforo, tho complox potentiol of 
tho entire system is 

Wc=ik log {.z—c)—ik log (z—c')-f-ik log z 
Equating tho imaginary parts, wo got 



'J''='ifc{log [r cos 0— c)2-fr2Bin2 0]— log [(r cob 0— c')2+ t* sin® 0]-f log r®^ 
B-ik [log (r2+e®— 2er cos 0)— log (r®— 2r e'oos 0+c'*)-i-log r®] 


dr 


=k 


[ r— eooaO 
r®-i-c2 


r— o' ooB 0 




At r=a.(4t)=fc[^ 


2rc ooa 0 r2+c'2— 2rc' cos 0 

— 0 cos 0 c c— a COB 0 
a ri® 


ri® 

r=jLri— 1 

a L J 

Jo ^ \ 

Roplaoingri by r=/lP, wo got 5 =-— ^1 


i] 




(9) Image of a vortex 
inside a circular cylinder. 
Consider a vortex pair, 
where the vortices are 
situated at z=z, and z=z^. 
The complex potential is 
W=ik log [(z-zi)/{z-zi)] 
and the stream function is 

SO that the stream lines are 



ri-cVi ( 1 ) 

where rj= | z— Zj 1 : ] z— Zj J ; and c is any constant. 
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The equation (1) represents a system of co-axial circles with A and B 
as limiting points. Further the motion is not steady and the stream 
lines are not fixed but follow closely the vortices moving through the 
liquid. 


If now, some circle of the 
co-axial system is replaced 
by an indentical rigid boun- 
dary and kept fixed, then 
the image system of a vortex 
inside a circular cylinder 
would be an equal and op- 
posite vortex at the inverse 
point. The vortex A will 
move round a circle of ra- 
dius a, centre O, with velocity '. 



g=klAB=kI(OB-r)==kl[(a^lr)~rl 

.Since g=(i)'XT, => oi^qjr, it follows that the angular velocity 
of A is kl(a-—r-). 

Exp. 1. If a pair of equal and opposite vortex filaments are sitvated inside, or 
outside, a circ’itar cylinder of radius a at equal distances from its axis, prove that 
the equation of the cylinder described by each vortex is 

(r2-5^)2,{r2 sinZ 0-62)=Io2b2r2 8in2 0 '• : ' 

where bis a constant and H is measured from" the line through the centre perpen- 
dicular to the join of the vortices. ^ ~ ‘ 

Sol. Case (i) Let the vortex 
pair be inside the cylinder. The 
imago of vortex h at Alz—zi) 

IB a vortex —h at A' (z^a^jzi, 
and the imago of - 1: at B{i=zj) 
is an equal and opposite vor- 
tex k at Ij' (c—a^lzi). 

Henco the complex potential 
of the eystam oi four vortices is 
W^ik log (r— ^i) -ik log (z-zi)~ 
ik log (o2/ii)]-}- 

ik log [z-(a2/Zi)] 

■=■?« lop (z — zi)+ IV'. 

whore. v/'= ~ tk log (z — zj) — 
ik log (z-a-jz^) T- 1/5 log iz—ayzi) 
and tho complex velocity of tho 

vortex I: at A is the value of (—dw'jdz) when z=zi. Now if w'=0'-f 11 }'', then 

log {AB’iAA'.AB). 

Thus the stream linos aro given by 

AB' j AA\AB—con%i. 



If A is tho point (xj, 7 / 1 ), or (r, 0), then 

rff la'Jr^) -2 r (n2/r) ers 20 

[(aVr)-rp.(2r sm Op 
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or 

or 

or 

or 

or 


r^+a* — 2a2r2 c03 20 ,1 

=con 8 t.= — 


(e&y) 


b*(r*+a^— 2 a*r 2 cos 20)=T2(a2_r2)2 Bin^g 
t2[(r2-a2j24.2a2r2(l-co3 20)]=r2(a2-r2)2 BinSO 
{r^ — a2)2 [62 — r2 8iD26]=, — 4a^b^r^ ein^O 
(r^—a*)^ (r* em^d—b^)=4a^b^r^ 6in20. 


Case (ii). A’otw let the vortices 
be outside the cylinder. Let 
vortex h be at A{ 2 =Zi), then 
—h will be at B (z=r 2 j). 


The complex potential, when 
the cylintler | z [ =^a is not 
present in the field, is given by 
il; log fis-Zi)/!'— ^i)] 

We now insert the cylinder 
and the application 'of Circle 
theorem provides the complex 
potential 

lv==tl: log [{ 2 — ?j)/( 2 -Al)l— 

Vi/;iog<[(a2/2)_z3]/[{_a2/2)-2i]> 

=sifc log (z— 

where w'«=— it log {(z—Ii) 

[2-(a2/fi)]/[2-(o2/rj)]> 



and wo have ignored an irrelevant constant. 


Then as before, if then tj^’=log (AB'IAA'.AB). 

This is what has been obtained earlier and consequently the same result will 
be obtained again. 

Exp. 2. Three vortex filaments, each of strength K, are symmetritally placed 
inside a circular cylinder of radius a, and pass through the comers of an equilateral 
triangle oj side if 3b. Jf there is no circulation in the fiuid other than that due to 
the vortices, show that they will revolve about the axis of the cylinder with angular 
velocity 

X(a«+2bC)/62(a6-(,«), 

[Del 1957 ; Jad 59 ; 0am 61 ; Pb 61] 

Sol. Vortex filaments, each of strength h are placed at A,B,0\ A’, S', O' ara 
the inverse points of A, b, C with regard to the circular boundary. 


Since each Bid 0 = V36, therefore, OB—OC=OAe=b. 

Further 0,1.0.d'=a2, therefore, OA'e=(a?lb)—b'~0B'—0O'. 

Thus , BB'=CO'=AA'=lb'—b). 

The imago system for the vortices, each of strength X at A,B,0 consists of 
the vortices, each of strength —K, at A', B', O'. 

Of any vortex pair, it is known that each moves perpendicular j,to their join 
[AA' say) with a velocity Kfr, where r is the distance between them. 

’The vortex at A moves solely due tb the other vortices at S, 0, A', B' and O' 
and describes a circle with a certain angular velocity about 0. It will be 
convenient, therefore, to rosolve all velocities in a direction perpendicular to 
OA, i.e. along AP (vide Fig. p. 198) 

Lot AB'=AO'=r afad Z_OAB'== /!iOAC'e=Q. 
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Then cos 


o OA^+AB'^-OB'i 
20A.dB’ 


6g.}.r2-6'» 

26r 


and AB’*-=OAZ-OB'i— 20 A,OB’ coa\20. 


i.e. j^=h'^+h’2+h.V=a^+h^+h‘\ 

Now we calcnlate the velocities as 
under : 

(i) Velocity due to A' along 
AP=K.ll{A'A)=K{lll{ayb)-b]} 

(ii) Velocity due to B‘ is along 
AQ and its magnitude iB—Kfr. 

(iii) Velocity due to B is along AD 
and its magnitude is 

{KlAB)=KI^2b 

(iv) Velocity due to (7 is along AE 
and its magnitude is 

(KIAO^KlyfZh 

(v) Velocity due to O' is along AF 
and its magnitude iB—Kjr, 

Thus the velocities perpendicular 
to OA are 



-■ ^[a2_fc2 "T 30°-- L cos e j 

=-^[^2Zp ;^+x]=^[52^ir2'^T~72 

a*-bi- 




a^-b^ 


J 


_ VbHa^+b*+a^b^+{a^-h-i){<A-U) 
D b(a^-b^) 


62 6[a4-{-64-}-a262j 
06-P266 


]• 


6{a®— 66)’ 


Thus, 60=N{aS-}-268)/6(a8-66) ; =>6=N(o0-l-268)/62(o6-6«). 


3.50. Conformal invariance of hydrodynamical singularities. An essen- 
tial feature of conformal mapping is that the vanishing of the 
Laplacian (v®=0) remains invariant under transformation. Thus a 
harmonic function remains harmonic after conformal transformation 
to a new cordinate plane. This may be ascertained for transformation 
^=/(z). Thus if <j>{x, y) which in terms of 5, may be written ^(5, ti), 
then 


dfi^ \dl\\^x^'^Zy'^) 
so that if dzfdt is not infinite then 

(0V/3^")+(9V/9/>=o; (0*o/0?2)-f(a2<h/ar/=o. 

Thus, if tf){x, y) is a general potential function in the z-plane, then 
4>(?, vj) is necessarily a general potential function in the ^-plane._ In 
other words, (velocity) potential functions transform into (velocity) 
potential functions. Furthermore, any curve or boundary (i.e. 
stream line) in the z-plane along which ^ is constant is mapped into a 
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new curve or boundary (i.e. stream line) in the i^-plane along which 
$ is constant. 

We now discuss the retention of some important hydrodynamic 
singularities on conformal transformation. 

(1) Source. Let there be a source of strength m at the point P(Zo) 
in the z-plane and enclose it by a small curve C. Let P'(lo) be the 
corresponding point in t-plane and let C' be the corresponding curve in 
the /-plane, then C must enclose P ' ; because the domain D in the 
z-plane is mapped in one-to-one fashion onto D' in the /-plane under 
analytic function t=f(z) transformation. 

The flow across C by the definition of a source is 2zmp. The flow 
across C is also given in terms of the stream function by — p 1 dip, 

JC 

and since each point on C corresponds to one and only one point on 

C, we must have, — p dip——p\ taken in the jume sense. This 
J C JC' 

means that the flow across C is 2r.mp, and this will be the same for 
any small closed cur\’e surrounding P'(/o). Thus, there must be a source 
m at P'(/o)- Hence, we can say that in a conformal tranrformation a source 
is transformed into an equal source. If C encircles P' only once, the 
source will be of strength m. If C encircles P' n times when C 
encircles P once, the strength of the source at P will be (jnjn). 

Note. Other hydrodynamic singularities must transform into 
singularities of the same character as is evident from the fact that they 
are all derivable from a source. Thus, a sink transforms conformal- 
ly into a sink, a doublet into a doublet, a vortex into a vertex, a vortex 
source into a vortex source, and so on. However, we prove each case 
separately. 

(2) Doublet. I^t the doublet of strength p- at the point A (z) in the 
z-plane be obtained by the combination of source — m at A and -f m at 
B, so that (Lim m . AB) =p ; as 5z-^0, m-^oo. 



On transforming, we get a source m at D and a sink —m at C in the 
/-plane. If,4B is small enough, magnification gives 

CDIAB = \{dtldz) I so that m.CD =m.AB\{dtldz) |. 

Proceeding to the limits, the result is p'=p 1 {dtjdz) [ ; which is th: 
strength of the doublet in /-plane. 
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If the doublet in the z-plane is inclined at a v.ith the real axis, the 
doublet in r-plane will be inclined with the real axis at an ansle £, 
where 

^=arg at=arg {{dtidz) Sz) [-.• oi={dtjdz).Zz\ 

—avg (dtidz) -^arg Sa— arg (dtldz)~a. 

Thus, a doublet of strength ft and inclined at or iv;7/z real axis in the 
z-plane transforms conformally into a doublet of strength (dtidz) [} 

and inclination p {=x~-arg (dt/dz)} tdth the real axis in the t-plans. 

(3) Vortex filament. Let there be a vortex at P{zft of strength K in 
the i^plane and let P\to) be the corresponding point in the t-plane ; 
the connecting mapping being t=f iz). Let C be any small closed 
curve surrounding P^Zf) and C' the corresponding small closed cun'e 
surrounding P' (/q). 

The circulation round C, by definition, is : — | d<lt=— *| =K. 

Since each point on C corresponds to one and only one point 

on C, we must have — d6 = —\ d6 and thus, circulation around 

Jo Jc' ' 

any small closed curve C surrounding P'it^'S is K. Therefore, there 
must be a vortex of strength K at P'(/ol Hence, a vortex is transformed 
into an equal lortex at the corresponding point. 

These vortices however do not necessarily continue to move so as to 
occupy corresponding points ; if however we know the motion of one, 
the motion of the other is usually deduced by a device due to RoutH 
(vide 53.62 p 213) 

(A) Kinetic energy. Let Plzfl be a point inside a small £\ABC in the 
z-piane. Let P'(/oi be the corresponding point to P inside the corres- 
ponding small LA'B'C in the r-plane. The kinetic energy of the 
fluid in the two triangles is respectively 

Ti=l?q- P^ABC=ip\(dwldz)\'-l,ABC 7 ... 

T. = ioq-£xA’B'C=-lo\(dv/fit)\-tsA'B'C j ‘ 

where w is the complex potential for the fluid motion. Now 
A' = 1 (dtidz) |=V\ and \{dv/ldz)\ = \idv/ldt){dtldz) 1, 
by conformality, v/e see from (!) that T-y=T^. 

Notes. (1) The complex potential, v/=6—h!>, of a flow is imarianl 
under a conformal mapping ; because 6 and ip are both harmonic and 
hence conformally invariant. 

The complex potential, w^i-ri’h, performs a conformal mapping 
onto the iv-plane, where ^-lines and rf-lines are respectively horizontal 
and vertical lines. 

(2) The retention of the character of the hydrodvmarnic singularities 
during transformations is of considerable importance in solving cer- 
tain problems. In some transformations mathematical singularities 
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appear from the transformation. Physically, these correspond to stag- 
nation points and are not termed hj'drodynamic singularities, 

3.51. Source or vortex between parallel walls. Liquid fills the doubly 
irfinile strip betv.een barriers along the lines y=d^\c, and there is a 
source of strength m {or vortex of strength K) at the origin. Determine 
the motion an! the paths ff the particles. 

Here, the image system is a rovr of an infinite number of sources (or 
an infinite number of vortices), 
all along y-axis, and to avoid the -j V' 

longer computations, vre trans- i 
form the regiony—trlc inz-plane. 
to the upper half of t-plane by the ^ 

transformation ’C=ie^--h-, z~0 -S£ .sir',.!antj 

-corresponding to t—i. w :: t-t-t? ^ . I 

Let the strength of the singular- 
itybeA/(=mifthe singularity is 

source, and K if the singularity is vortex). Then the complex potential 
of m at ‘C=i and its image mzt'C= —i is 

v/=—m log (t— /) — m log (^-f/)=— m log (— e'”^^*^-rl) (I) 

or ^rf/>=— m log (— 

= — {mzzfc)—m log sinh ("z/c) (2) 

neglecting an added constant. 

The paths of the particles are given by ii= constant, which from (2) 
or (1) are given by 

const. =t^~’ sin (2ny/c)/[l— cos (2n>-/c)]} 

•or e-2-r/« rcos (2rry/e)^;i sin (2-y/c)]= 1 (A is some const) 

Por the case of vortex K, the complex potential of K at 'C=i nnd its 
image —A" at !;=-/is 

v/=/^:iog (?-f)-/XIog fC-f 0=/^log [('e"^/=-l)(c"'/'ri-lj] 
or W=/X log tanh (-z/2c). 

Now, 2i>li=v/{z)-w{z)=:iK log tanh (-Zf2c) tanh (-z/2c) 

log [tanh tanb^^i^^] 

1 m _/'cosh f-xlc)— cosh i (-ylc) \ 

-^^^““Uosh {nxlc)^cosh i {fim ) 

■^IKloJ oosh f-x/c)-co5 (-y/c) \ 
coih (■nx/c)-rCos {vzyjc) J 

Hence, the stream lines are given by 

cosh {-xfc)—X cos {-ylc') 
svnich are also the paths of the particles. 

The velocity of the vortex at O, i.e. (wv,, Vo) is given by {D=dldz) 
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i(o—^Va-=—{D[iK log tanh (pzl2c)—iK log 

=iX(3t/2c){cosech (nz/2c)— (nz/2c)"’}->0 as z->0. 

Thus, Mo=0, Vo=0 and the vortex at O and thereby all its images 
remain at rest. 

Ex. 1. (a) Determine the path of a single vortex in a comer betveen planes 
meeting at right angles. What is the nltimate direction in -which the vortex 
moves ? (LJ:n 1956) 

(b) Define a vortex pair, and obtain its complex potential. Deduce that a 
single vortex in the presence of a plane will move parallel to the plane, and find 
the velocity of this motion, as well as the pressure on the plane area due to tbie 
motion. 

Use the method of conformal transformation to show that two equal hut oppo- 
site vortices of proper strength can remain at rest behind a circular cylinder in 
a uniform stream, if they are suitably placed. {Pna 1960) 

Ex, 2. The irrotational motion in two-dimensions of a fluid bounded by the 
lines 6 is due to a doublet (I ot the origin, the axis of the doublet being 
in the positive direction of the axis of x. Prove that the motion is given by 

W=(tix/26) coth [-rlr-f ty)/26]. 

Show also that the points where the fluid is moving parallel to the axis of y 
lie on the curve 

cosh (7:z/6)=eec [T.yjb). {Kr 1961) 

3.52. Applications of conformal invariance 

Exp.l. Between the fixed boundarie»Or=r.li and 0= — r/4, there is a two-dimen- 
sional liquid motion due to a source of strength m at the point T=a, 0 = 0, and an 
equal sink at the point r’=b, 0=0. Use the method oj images to show that the 
stream function is 

— m tan'l'{H{a^— ttj gjn d0/[r®— r^(o^-l-M) oos 40-i-a*L*]}, 

Show also that the velocity at (r, 0) is 

4m{efi-lfi)r^ly/(r^^2a‘tr* cos 40-{-o8)(r8-2tM cos 40-f fcS). 

[Ag 1945 ; Alg 60, 57 ; Oti 56 ; Job6I, 60 ; Sag 56 ; Ot63 ; I.A.S. 5Jj 

Sol. The boundaries 0= in fho tr-y plane can be transformed to the 
imaginary axis 9 = ^x/2 in the i^-plane by the mopping 1^=22, i.e. lle *9 = (re’6)^. 
This yields 11 =r^ and 0 = 9/2. The points (a, 0) and (b, 0) in the z-plane go ovct 
to the points (a*, 0), (62, 0) in the C-plane. Now image of -J-m at (a*, 0) in 
Tj-axis (; = 0) is -f m at (— a^, 0) ; image of — m at (62, OHn r,.axi3 (5-=0) is — m 
at (— 62 , 0), We can now do away with the boundary 5 = 0, and the complex 
potential duo to m at (a*, 0) and (— a2, 0) : duo to —m at ( 62 , 0) and (-b-, 0) 
is simply 

W=— in log <f,—a-)—m log (5-t-a2)-f in log (5— 62)-}-m log (5+6^) 

= -m log [(!;2_al)/(C2-64)]=-m log [{zi-a^)l(r^-b*)) (V 5=22) ( 1 ) 

Patting 2=re^® ; equating the imaginary parts we get 

— m[tan~i{r^ sin 40/(r* cos 40 — 0*)^— lan"i{r4 sin 46/{r^ cos 40— 6-*)}] 
= — m tan~l'{r4(a4— b-*) sin 40/[r8— r*(a^-(-6‘*) cos tO-f-a^b-*]). 

,, dw r 4:2 423 ■] 4m(a^— b^):2 

'dw I 4m(o^— b^) I 2* 1 4fn(a^— b'*ir2 

Thus, 9=’!^ 1= I “4_a4 I I 24_6t j — I r464i0-a4 1 | rMi0-b« | 

=4m(o'*-64)'-3/^^_g^4^ pog 40-ha8) 
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Ex, /.Between the fixed boundaries 6 = -I-tc/ 4. there is a two-dimensional liquid 
motion duo to a source of strength TO at the point rc=o, 0=0, and an equal 
sink at tho point r=6, 0=0, Show that the stream function >(/ is given by 
ma-f-mP, whoro 

tan a=r^ sin 40/(r't cos 40— a'') and tan p=r^ sin 40/(r* cos 40—6*). \Mar I960'] 

Exp, 2, Between the fixed boundaries 0=jr/6 and 0= — n/O, there is a two-dimen- 
sional liquid motion due to a source at the point (r = o, 0 = a), and a sink at the 
origin, absorbing water at the same rate as the source produces it. Find the 
stream function, and show that one of the stream lines is a part of the curve 

r^aia 3ix=c^Bia 30. 

[Ag I960, 57 ; AJg 64, 58 ; Aid 62 ; Del 54, 50 ; Baj 62] 
Sol. Let us transform the z-plano to tho t^-plane by the transformation 
2 ®=^ whoro i^retO, and !J=i? e<P, 
i.o. r® et>t0=sll c/p, so that r3=/f, 3G=p, 

Henoo the boundaries 0=^7t/6 transform to boundary (vertical line) 
P=^n/2. The point (o, a) transforms to (c®, 3a) and the origin (0, 0) in z.planO’ 
corresponds to tho origin (0, 0) 

in the !|-plano. , 

Let the strength of the source I 

be m. Since sink absorbs water I 


sink is — w. “ \ ^ 

The imago of -}-»> at (c®, 8a) \. / 

is +m at [c®, (n— 3a)] i and the \ / 

imago of —TO at (0, 0) is —to at 3ccf\/\3cK 

0 ). Q 

Wo can now do away with tho 
boundary p = J;7v/2 (tho vorti- 
cal line) and the required oomplox potontia W is given by 

tV=2TO log TO log (l;— c®e®i»)— TOlog (1^- c®cfiit“®“') 

=6w log I— TO log (23_c3c3l«)(s3_c®e“*®") 

=C»> log x—m log (c®— c0_2;o3^3 ^jn 3a) 

or 0-)-fi)/=CTO (log r-fifl)- TO log [r® cos C0-l-2c®r® sin 30 sin 3a— c®)-l- 

® ^ i(r6 sin 60— 2c®r® sin 3a cos 30)/ 

Equating tho imaginary parts, we got 

. „ „ , 1 r Z"® sin 60— 2c®r® sin Sa cos 30 T , 

■|= 6 TO 0 -TOtan-l cos C0-V2c®r3 Bir3 9i rn ~3ir=^ J 

One of tho stream linos is when v|/ =0, which gives 

-Q_ r® sin 60- 2e®r® sin 3a cos 30 
r® 003 60-i-2c3r3 sin 3a sin 36— c® 

Sotting tan 60=8in GO/oos 60, cross-multiplying and cancelling r® sin 00 cos GO, 
we get 

0 ® sin 00=2r®c3 sin 3a [cos 30 cos 60-hsin 30 sin 60] 
or c3 aiti 30 Qog sin 3a cos 30 

or COB 30 [r® sin. 3a— 0® sin 301=0 


> 

fC®TT-3a) 

r» 

i 

fC®,3<r) 

V 

/ 

/\3CK 

0 
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either cos 30=0 which fgivea 30= -t-:r/2. i.e. which are the given 

boundaries or 

sin 3a=c® sin 30 

which is the other result stated. 

Exp, 3. In the pari of an infinite plane bounded by a circular quadrant AB and 
the productions of the radit OA, OB, there is a two-dimensional motion due to the 
production of liquid at A, and its absorption at B, at the uniform rale m. Find 
the Velocity Potential of the motion ; and ehow that the liquid which issues from 
A in the direction mal.ing an angle (i with OA follows the path whose polar 
equation is 
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Exp, 4. In a rtgion bounded by a fixed quadrantal arc and its radii, deduce the 
motion due to a source and an equal sink situated at the ends of one of the 
bounding radii. Shore that the stream line leaving either end at an angle a ivith 
the radius is 

r- sin (5£+0)=a“ sin (a— 0) 

lehtre a is the radius of the circle 1956 ; Aid 64 ; Bom 55 : Oti 59, 53] 

Sol. The interior of the quadrant of the circle can be transferred to the upper 
half of the ".plane by the transformation 

s = {(a2+=2)/(ai-c=)}2 



The source jn at ^ (i=a) goes to source m at C=o> and -source (— m) i.e. 
Sink at 0 goes over to sink —m at ^=1. The point B (c=to) goes to !;=0. 

The image of — m at in the UneT] = 0 is an equal sink at C=l, and the 
image of source m at m is^a Source'm at o in the line i;=0. Hence the complex 
potential shall be 

W=2mlog(!: — I)— 2rolog{!;— ^o) 

=2m log (!;— 1)— 2m log (— ?o)(l— w/^o) 

=2mlog l)-l-const (expanding log series and taking limits) 
=2m log {[(o--fj 2 )-/(a 2 — : 2 ) 23 — l}.}.const. 

=2m log {4a2c2/((,2_:C)23q-const. 

=— 4m log ((c2_a2))c3 ; omitting constant. (1) 

Thus, 4mlog e"i^—a-)!r e*®} 

= —4771 log ([(r2— a2) cos B-f i {r^-fu-) ein 6]/r} 
hence \{7 = — 4m tan-l [-{(rS+aSl/Cr^— a^)} tan 0] 

or tan (->{7/4m)=<(r=+a2)/(r--a=)} tan 0. (2) 

Thus, r=a or 0=x/2 corresponds to (47 /4m)=—n/2 and 0 = 0 (line OJ) corres- 
ponds to v{7=0. Thus, (1) really determines the motion tvithin the Enid. 

From (1), setting 4m— m'. 
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Note, In some transformations mathematical Bingnlaritics appear from the 
transformation. Hydrodynamically, these correspond to stagnation poinU 
,and are not termed hydrodynamic emgnlarities (vide source, vortex ole} 


Exp. S. Prove that in iwo-dimtnsionaliTTolalional fluid motion, if the etream 
iinee are confoeal ellipses 


= thenf=.Alog[v'a2+-/ + V'6=+>. ]+B, 

and the velocity at any point is inversely proportional to the square root of the 
rectangle under the focal radii of the point. 

[Aid 1963 ; Ban 56 ; Dtl 55, 39 ; Qii 64, 63 ; Jab 62 ; Llm 56 ; Mad 58 ; 

Osm 59 ; Pb 53] 

Sol. The conformal transformation ze=c cos w is known to yield the given 
type of confooal eUipses and hence eliminating p we get 

(z®/c2 cosh* 'i>)+(yVd^ sinh^ (I) 


Thus, if i^=const,, the stream lines are confoeal ellipses. And comparing (I), 
with the given set of ellipses, we get 


c* cosh® c® sinh® <^<=b^-i'h ; ^ a^ — 6®=c®, i.e. ae=c. 

Also ■\/a®+?.4-V^t^+^'=c (cosh ^d-sinh i};)=ce')' 

or ^=log log c (2) 

If is the complex potential of some fluid motion, then so is Aiv, 

Hence (2) gives 

log 

Velocity ; To find the velocity at any point, we have to calculate ( dwlde ( . 

Nowd2/dlV=— esin w=— cVl— cos® w^—s/ct—z^. Thus, 

5= 1 —dwldz I = I V (c-z) V(c+F) I 1 ■>/{z-ae) ‘^(z+ac) ] (3) 

Now, if the focii are (iae, 0), denoted by S and H and P is the point r, then 
SP=‘\/z—ae, EP-^^y/ z+ae, then (3) yields q^lfSP. EP which is the result to 
be established. 

Exp. 6. A columnar vortex filament moves in an infinite liquid bounded by hco 
nlane walls intersecting at right angles and parallel to the vortex. Prove that the 
I ith of any point of the vortex has for equation 

T sin 20=const. 


Prove that when the vortex is at the same distance a from each wall, the equation 
of the stream lines is 

■{r®4-(4a^/r2)} cosec 20i=constant. 

Prove alio that 

r2=2a®-Kfc®«®/8-®a2) 

where K is the strength of the vortex and t^O when the vortex is at P®’”* 

r=-v/^. 0 = 

Sol. We have proved in § 3.40(4), p. 182 that r sin 20= const. 

Now initiaUy r= therefore const, =v'2a, 

r sin 2a W 


whence 


/ 
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As to the second part, let us effect the 
transformation Rtt \ 

« 2,0 lP(2».f) 

t=s2, i.o. Re^e ; x=26. 

When 0=0; and when 6=7t/4, >t= jr/2. 

The rigid boundary in the z-plane now 
transforms to a line in <-pIane extending 
from 7. = 0 to x=’' and the point (•\/'2, 
transforms to {ia^, [See Fig.] 
iV2 

Thus, w-^iK log 

(_2a2 e-W2 1 Lj. _ 

• r. , / 22-2a2t V t-plan4 

- tK log ^ ^2+2a2i ) 

or »+.-'l,=.fglog (r2 sin 20-2n2) 

^ r2 COB 20+» (r2 am 20+2a2) 

Equating the imaginary parts we obtain 

\l? = (Jf/2) log {(rt— 4a2r2 ain 20-{-4a*)l(r*+ia^r2 sin 20+4o^)> 

The stream lines are given by ip = const., i.e, 

r^— 4a2r2 sin 20+4a*=A(r4+4a^r^ sin 20+4a4) 
or {ri+4a^/r2)} coeec 20=B (constant}. 

Now from (1) 

ooseo2 26«=>(r2/2o2) or cot 20 = ■\/r2 — 2a2/oy 2 

Also (KI2r) cot 26=drldt [§ 3.40(4) p. 182] 

, dr K •\/r2~2o2 

Therefore, -yr = / ■ 

’ V2o »• 

Integrating we get. 


Also 

Therefore, 


f’’ rdr Kt . . » „ » , 

1 — , = — giving r 2 =i 2 a 24 — _ — . 

— 2a2 o,'\f2 j^2a2 

Since K=?;/2u, the result follows j 

r2=2az+(l:2i2/8n2a2). 

Exp. 7. The space enclosed between the planes x=0, x = a, y>:=0 on the positive 
side of y=0 is filled with uniform incompressible liquid. A rectilinear vortex 
parallel to the axis of z has co-ordinates (a;', y'). Determine the velocity at any 
point of the liquid and show that the path of the vortex is given by 

oot2 (ux/a) +cotb2 (i:y/a)=con8t. 

{Del 1966, 49 ; Krk 65 ; P6 56, 52, 48] 

Sol. The mapping ^=— cos (uz/a) transforms the region x=0, y=0, x=a of the 
a-plane into the region rj ^ 0 of the ^-plane. 

The point 2 ' = a:'+t7/' corresponds to 
!('= — cos {nz'la). Since the imsge of / ^ 7 

the vortex if at !(' is the vortex —if ) zIT-S. '-ZC- 

at t;' BO far as the boundary ri = 0 is £.-Z- zjrff- 

concerned, the complex potential shall i-rrStTr." ETr “ ' 

be x=a 

w=iifiog(i;-i:')-iifiog(!;-f^) §-i-£l€4 '■ 

=iif [log<-0O3 (xz/al + coB (wz'/a)}— ^ z“rJrLx 

log (—cos (nz/a)+cos {nzfa}}] 0> ’ac | 





k., _ _ 



0 

F^! 
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= iK log 


sin ?. (:-f i') sin ) (c — i') 
sin ). (z+z') sin X (=—2') 


p.=i:/2a). 


(U 


The velocity at nny point of the liquid not occupied by tlio vortex is given bv 
I dw/dz I . 

The velocity of the vortex at z^z' is duo iolely to its images, and the complex 
potential of the images at z—z' is 

w'—\w—iK log (c — i')] at zs=z' 


Now ^ = jfC ).<cot>(i+i')— cot> (r+2')— cot), (c— ( 2> 
az 

* where wo have used [cot c')— {ip ( 2 — 2')>1 -> 0 ns s -> s'. 

Thus, (2) gives 

—X' +iy' =iK'>. ^cot £). cot 2Xi'+f coth 2Xi/'). 

Since cot 2X (a:'+» 2 /') = (ain 4)a:'— t sinh 4)y')/(cosh 4Xi/'— cos 4)1'), wo got on 
equating the real and imaginary parts 

X'=SXffi cosh 2 X 2 /' sin^ 2Xi''/8inh 2)t/' (cosh 4)y'— cos 4)j:')) 

3 )' = £X ^ — 2 cos 2)sc' sinh* 2)t/'/6in 2Xx' (cosh 4Xy'— cos 4Xi')} 

Division of the last two equations gives 

dx’ cosh 2Xy' 8in3 2Xa' cos i)x ' cosh 2Xy' >, 
dy’’^ cos 2).x' 8inh3 2Xy' ’ '^sm® 2)a!' ’*"Binh3 2Xj/' 

To obtain the path, we integrate the preceding result and replace s', y' by the 
current coordinates (*, y). Thus 

cosec2 2Xs+coseob2 2Xi/=con8t. 

jjj, cot2 (:rs/a) + coth2 (7:i//a)=conBt. [X«=j:/2a] 

Ex 1 Veb the method of imagts to prove ihat if there be a source m at the 
point So in a fluid bounded by tbe lines 0<=0 and 0=n/3, the solution is given by 

w=-m log <(s2-^o’){s3 — Sq^)} 

^Yiere z=x+iy. so=3io+»Vo> ^o=='o-»>o- 

[Ag 1953, 46 ; Ban 61 ; Del 48 ; Lkn 62 ; Pna 59 ; Sag 57] 


Ex 2 The motion of a liquid is in two dimensions, and there is a constant 
source' at one point A in the liquid and an equal sink at another Ppmt B. Find 

the form of the stream lines and prov.* that tbe velocity at any point P vanes 

(AP.BP)-^, the plane of motion being unlimited. 

If the liquid is bounded by the planes x=0; x=a ; y=0 ; j/=a, and if the 
sLcfisa^t the point (0, aland the sink at (a, 0), find an expression for^the 
velocity potential. 

Ex ? An area A is bounded by that part of the x-axis for which x > o and by 
th^:Lnch rf xr_V=c2 which is in tL positive quadrant There ib /v ttvo' 
^meSal unrt soLce at (a, 0) whichlends out liquid uniformly in all dire, 
tions Show by means of the transformation w=log(. — o-) that in ste y 
Su thTstfeam lines of the liquid vw^thin the area A are portions of rect- 
angular hyperbolas. Draw the stream lines corresponding to ij/-0, i ., i-. 


Xf f, rj are the distances of a point P 
show’ that the velocity of the fluid 
being the origin. 


[within the fluid from the points ( ^a, 0), 
at P (OP—r) is measured by 2yr^r2^j7 
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Ex. 4. The internal boundary of a liquid is composed of the two orthogonal 
circles 

i2+J/-+2f = 1 ; 2 :Z+i/ 2— 2y=l. 

A source producing liquid at the rate m is placed at one of the points of inters 
section (z=l). Show that the complex potential of the fluid motion is 

log [z(z--i-l)/(z—l)^], and that the two circles are the only stream lines pos- 
sessing double points. 

Ex. 5. Liquid flows steadily and irrotationally in two dimensions in a space 
with fixed boundaries the cross section of which consists of the two lines 
6== n/10 and the curve r® cos 50 = K^. 

Prove that, if V is the velocity of the liquid ia contactwith one of the 
plane boundaries at unit distance from their intersection, the volume of liquid 
which passes per unit time through a circular ring in the plane 0=0 is 

i- ra2 (a<-J-l2a262-(-86^), 

■Khere a is the radius of the ring, and 6 the distance of its centre from the inter- 
section of the plane boundaries. 

3.60. Vortex sheet. Consider the surface in a fluid and a point A of 
the same occupying the position of 
centroid of an element dS of the said A " 

surface. Let the points Aq, be taken | 

on the normal at A such that 

AAg = — lsn, AAi—^ea, 
where n is the unit normal at A and e 
is an infinitesimal positive scalar. Thus 
when A describes S, A^ and A^ describe 
So and parallel and on opposite sides 
of and equidistant from S. The normals 
at the boundary of dS together with dSj 
and dS„ enclose a cylindrical element of 
volume dv=B dS. 

Now suppose that the fluid moves 
irrolationaily everywhere except in the 
part bounded by So and 5j. Let ^ be 
the vorticity vector at A, then 

^dv=^EdS=(s>dS (say), 

where o). Let c^O in such a way that © remains constant, {i.e. 
^-woa). Then the surface S is called ayortex sheet of vorticity © per unit 
area. We may note that the normal component of velocity is continuous 
across the vortex sheet. 

With the notations of Fig. 

qi=q+i s (n . v) q ; q(,= q— J e (n . v) q 
so that q = Hqo-qi) which is independent of e. The result suggests 
that the velocity of a point A of a vortex sheet is the arithmetic mean 
of the velocities Just above and just below A on the normal at A. 

An extension of Gauss’s theorem is 

I curl q da =J dSxq or j ^ dv= j nxqdS 



(0 
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Therefore, if we apply (I) to the elementary cylinder of volume dv 
we get 

5 ecfS =n X (Qi — qo) dS to this order. 

Dividing by dS and letting e->0, we obtain 
a)=nx(qi-q(,). 

Obviously a non-zero volue of o) is associated with discontinuity of 
the components of qo, qj perpendicular to n, so that the tangential 
velocity changes abruptly across a vortex sheet. 

As (o.n=0, it follows that (o is perpendicular to n and is therefore 
tangential to the vortex sheet, i.e. a vortex sheet may be thought of as 
covered by a system of vortex filaments. 

Cor. A two-dimensional vortex sheet is represented by a curve AB in 
the plane of motion, such that the tangential velocity changes abruptly 
but there is no change in the normal velocity as we cross the airve AB. 

Exp, The motion of liquid at rest at infinity ts due to a circular cylindrical vortex 
sheet of radius a and of constant strength h. Determine the complex potential 
irside and outside the sheet. 

Sol. Suppose thnt throughout the interior of tho circle |c| =0450, the spin 
is constant and equal to to. The complex potentiol at external points is 
obviously «u a+Sa)- log s. 

Let us remove the liquid from within the circle I z | =a, so that we are left 
with an annular vortex of internal radius a which becomes the given vortex 
sheet if 2 coSa->t‘. 

from what has boon said, it follows that the complex potential at external 
points is 

K'=icj(a 45 a)- log z — ioa- log z 
= itj . 2a . So log z=i}:j log z. 

The circle ] = | is a fixed boundary, and space enclosed by it is clearly 
simply-coaceotod. It follows thnt the liquid within it must be at rest and so w 
must bo constant. 

3.61. Potential field due to a given vortex. Let us consider an arbitrary 
surface covered uniformly with sources (-f-f — [-+) on one side 

and sinks ( ... ) on the other so 

that the surface may be thought of as a 
double layer of small but finite thickness h 
rather than the arbitrary surface (Fig.). 

We can now do away with the difficulty 
of the discontinuity of potential. By far the largest part of the stream 
coming from the sources flows directly to the sinks and produces a 
large difference of potential in the small distance h. Let us choose 
the strengths of the uniformly distributed doublets such that the 
potential difference is everywhere equal to k. The rest of the field 
is built by comparatively a small quantity of source stream. 

If M be the mass of liquid flowing past a source of strength m, and 
gr is the velocity at a distance r from it, then 

fif=4r:r-q„ as also Af=4-»i, 
gr=(M/4w’-)=-0^/3r. 



so that 
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Thus the potential of the source is 

M 




d/r=const. 


M 

o 4nr^ 47:r 

Similarly the potential of the sink is 

^ = const. + {MIA-kt). 

The potential at a point P due to the element dS of the doublet sheet 
is (Fig.) 

mdSf 1 LN 

V rj r^] 

where m is the source intensity per unit 
surface and r^, the distance from P 
to the source and sink elements respec- 
tively. Clearly r^^-ri+h cos 6 (Fig.). 

Since h is very small, 


d<j>=- 


mdS j mdS 
AT:r 2 An r I 


( 1 ) 


l-L COS e) 
rz ri } 



dm 


1 1 o 

or — = 72 OOS 0 (2) 

'1 ^2 Vi 

From (1) and (2) we get 

d4> = {mhdS cos QjAnr-^ ) . 

The velocity inside the double layer equals the source intensity per unit 
area, i.e. m ; since almost all the flow is confined to the double layer 
itself . Thus the potential increases by mh which must be equal to k if 
/j-»0. Hence 

dj> = lkjAn)(cQS 6 dS/rfi). 

Integration then provides 

, k { t cos QdS k[[ 

'4t!:]J n* 4;t]] 

where dm is the solid angle subtended by the surface dS at P. Thus 
finally 

<f> — kmjAn (3) 
where m is the solid angle 
subtended at P (x, y, z) by 
the surface having the closed 
vortex filament for edge. 

Cor. If P moves round 
a closed curve interlinking 
the vortex ring (Fig.) the 
solid angle increases by 47r, 
so that this potential function 
is a cyclic quantity increas- 
ing by the cyclic constant k 
every time when the circuit is 
completed. 
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Exp. Prove that in regions remote from a single thin vortex ring the stream lines 
approximate to the curves 

r=c «in2 6 

where r denotes the distance of a point Pfrom the centre O of the ring, and 0 the 
angle which the line OP makes with the axis of the ring and c is a constant. 

[Aid 1958 ; Osm 59] 

Sol, The velocity potential 0 due to a vortex ring is given by 



to 1=271 (1— cos a) 

From (1) and (2) we get 

0 = p (1—008 a)=Jl:[l— a:/V(o2-fa;2)] 
=P[l-<l+(o/x)2>-l/2] 

1 a2 1-3 a« 


( 2 ) 


2 za 2-4 J a: ^ 

Thus, to this degree of approximation, the vaiue of 0 at a dislonce r ficm the 
centre of the vortex ring ia 


The stream lines are given by 


II 

■0. 

n 

— ^ COS 0 

j-2 

(1) 

dr 

rci0 



-(a0/ar) -r-Hd<PldQ) 

whence we get, from (1) and (2) 

(drlr)=lfi cos 0 dQ/ein 0). 

Integrating we get 

log r=ilog sin® o+const. or r«=c Bin2 g 


which is the required result. 

Ex. 1, (a) Prove that for a single thin vortex ring of radius a, the stream 
function at a point near the ring and distant x from its plane is approximately 
equal to 

-te2o2/4(o2+!E2)3/2, 

^where h is the circulation through the ring. 

'TIr'V Obtain the approximate formula 

(l;/47c6)[log (86/a)— i] 
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Also, 1 dK/dz I =nc | 2 "'i | =ncr"~l 
log I dKldz)\i^log{ncri”-l) 

Also r)i)=— JK log r)i 

= — J if log (crj" sin nfli) 
because x is obtained from 

-(3>'/3<H) = (-3+73^)51 ; 

(3x/a?l) = (3iJ'735l)^i 

[^1 means at (5i, i):)] 
and the value of i(i' [i e. the cur- 
rent function duo to K at 
alone] is 

<^'^-Klog\Z-Ki 1 

= — Jif log [l5 — 



The path is determined by the constant value of x' given by 
J/i) = x{5i, ijil+J/f log I dKldz\i. 

This gives : — iAi log (crj" sm log (ncri"'t)=conBt. 

or Ti sin nOj = const , the Cotes Spiral. 

3.70. Analysis of two-dimensional steady motion of a liquid drop. 
Let us consider two neighbouring stream lines AA' and BB' : 
these being coincident with 
the paths of the fluid parti- 
cles for the motion is 
steady. 

Here P, P' (vide Fig) are 
the positions of any parti- 
cle at time t and t+Bt. Let 
the normals to A A' at these 
points meet in O, the cen- 
tre of curvature. Let PS — 

Sn, the element of the nor- 
mal be regarded positive 
towards the centre of cur- 
vature. Along AA' and BB' 
we mark lengths PQ, SR 
each equal to 6n and con- 
sider the square drop of 
fluid PQRS at any time t, 
which at time t-f St, occu- 
pies the prism represented 
by the rhombus P'Q'R'S' ; 
the distortion being the 
result of different velocities 
at P and S which are q and q+(.dqldn)^n 
Let /_POP'^e, ^R'NO=?, /_S'P'0=ai. 

From the triangle NOP', 



The motion under investigation is necessarily restricted to an infini- 
tesimal element, during an infinitesimal time 5/, so that the quantities 
involved, i e. G and «, are necessarily infinitesimal. 
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small, t it may be found by expanding the functions g in (161) in 
powers of rj. The outer and inner solutions are joined at the points 
of inflexion, and values there are denoted by a subscript j. 

The inner solution is found by approximating to the equation for 
in terms of (p and iji. Since z = — m®. 


V 



2u\'u{ 

u 


1 


1 8 
2uiu'i B(f) 



(166) 


where it is to be specially noted that the dash denotes differentiation 
with respect to 0. If the term {2uj^ul)-^8{u^)/d(p is replaced by a 
function of (p or alone, the equation (166) may be treated, for each 
value of (p, as an ordinary differential equation for u" in terms of ip. 
At the wall d{u^)l8<p — 0; but if we simply neglect it in (166), the 
resulting solution gives values of 8^71^) /Bip^ which are of one sign for 
aU values of tp, and hence, since 


Shi _ . a2 
8\f ~ -sp- 




(167) 


there are no points of inflexion. Since the inner solution is to be 
joined to the outer solution at a point of inflexion, it is essential that 
8^{u’^)l8ip^ should vanish when u — Uj, where is the value of u at 
the point of inflexion as determined from the outer solution. More- 
over, the function by which wo replace {2u-yu[)-'^d{u^)ldp in (166) 
should vanish at the wall. Now ujUj satisfies both these requirements, 
and leads to a solution in elementary functions.J Hence (166) is 
replaced by g, v.\ 

or, with 7] as defined in (169), 


(168) 


E. 

dr] 


' (E\ = u\ 

u \ u/ 


(169) 


f Since 




(see equation (20)), and ft = 0 at = 0, a small value of t) corresponds to a com- 
paratively largo value of yjv*. ,, 

t {u/uA- also satisfies the above requirements, and has o double zero at the wa , 
but loads to the appearance of elliptic integrals in the solution. The resets m 
cases where both procedures — i.o. the substitution of w/wj and 
tested were found to be very similar, and so the procedure which leads to the simpler 

integral is adopted. 
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( 170 ) 


This equation integrates to 

where (7^ is a constant of integration whose value is 

The equation (170) may he integrated again, with the condition 
u = Q when i; = 0, to give 

1 

+8m-^ 


(l+(7*)» 


(1+C^)»r 


(172) 


but, as we shall see presently, this formula is not used in the final 
solution. 

By putting u — Ujia (170) we find 



4u,{-uiuj0{C^+l)K 


(173) 


By putting « = in (172) we could also find the value of tjj firom 
this solution. Now d{u^)ldt] = — dzjdt], and hence the values of 
d{u^)jdr] and tj at the point of inflexion (u = u^) are known from the 
outer solution. We have already arranged that d^v?)ldTf for the 
inner solution shall vanish at -a = we now determine C so that 
[d{u^)ld-i]]j for the inner solution, as given by (173), has the value 
determined from the outer solution. But then we cannot ensure 
that the value of for the inner solution is equal to its value as 
determined from the outer solution. In fact (169) is a second-order 
differential equation; the conditions u = 0 at ij = 0 and 
d{v?‘)fd-r] — \d{u^)ldti\j 

aiu — Uj determine the solution completely. Thus of the four condi- 
tions we should like to impose at the join. 




3837.6 


Z 
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we can impose only the last three. Hence in the resulting graph of 
against t] there is a discontinuity in rj u — Uj. When we come to 
find u in terms of y this difficulty is overcome, as we shall see, by 
a procedure which is effectively the same as displacing the outer 
solution parallel to the 17-axis by an amount equal to the discon- 
tinuity. 

To express u in terms of y for the inner solution {% ^ Uj), we have, 
from equation (20), 

2/ = J ^ J ^ (174) 

0 0 



(175) 


the last expression being obtained from equation (170). Hence, for 
u < Uj, we find by performing the integration in (176) and inverting, 

uluj = 1— (1-f (72)isin(sin“i(l-}-C^)-l— Ui(— (176) 

Uj being determined from the outer solution and C by making 
d{u^)ldri continuous at the join as previously explained. 

For the outer solution {u > Uj) we have 

= ( 1 — ( 177 ) 


where z is given by (168) or (163), for example. This gives u in terms 
of ij, and to cormect u and y we express y in terms of ij by the 
formula 

'' “ J 5^.- O’*) 

Vt 

The first term is the value of y at the join as determined from (176). 
In the lower limit of the integral in the second term the value of 
ijj is to be taken from the outer solution. This is effectively the 
same as taking the value from the inner solution and supposing the 
curve of z against y displaced parallel to the 17-axis through a distance 
equal to the difference of the two values. 

From the final formulae it is apparent that the value of 17 for the 
inner solution is not required, except to check that the discontinuity 
in 17 is small. In the cases in which it has been calculated it is found 
that the discontinuity is a very small fraction of the value of 17 
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which corresponds to the boundarj' la 5 ^er thickness S, as determined 
by taking y = § where uju^ = 0'995. 

The solution is now complete. Although the procedure adopted is 
complicated, the results are comparatively easy to apply since most 
of the formulae are given explicitly. 

It remains to determine the position of the point of separation 
From (171) we see that G = 0 at separation: hence from (173) 

[^(«*)] = (179) 

at separation, and this is equal to — (Sz/St^)^, which, together with 
Up is determined from the outer solution. Hence (179) is an equation 
to determine the value, of ^ at separation. 

The method was applied by Karman and klillikan {loc. cit.) to 
solve the problem in which 

“i — “i = Po~ ( 180 ) 

This corresponds to flow along a flat plate against a linearly decreas- 
ing adverse pressure gradient, with a constant value of u for all 
values of y at the leading edge. Separation was found to occur at 
= 0-102, whereas the value given by the use of the momentum 
equation with a quartic expression for the velocity (equation (145)) 
is 0-156. At separation, the boundary layer thickness, 8, defined as 
the value of y for which ujui — 0-995, is given by SOSj/r)- = 2-43, 
and the Reynolds number i?j (= UiSjv) by (j3iv)*i?8/jSo = 2-18. The 
corresponding numbers for the solution from the momentum equa- 
tion are 3-46 and 2-92 respectively. 

A solution of the same problem by a method of expansion in series, 
which we shall consider more fully in the following section, gave 
jSjai/^o = 0-120 at separation, compared with the value 0-102 from 
the method of outer and inner solutions, and 0-156 from the momen- 
tum equation. Of these three methods, that of expansion in series 
(in spite of the slowness of the convergence) is almost certainly the 
most accurate. If the result given by it be taken as correct, then the 
method of outer and inner solutions gives an answer 15 per cent, in 
error, and the use of the momentum equation an answer 30 per cent, 
in error. Whether the percentage errors in other problems (reckoned 
as percentages of the distance betw-een the pressure minimum and 
the point of separation, for example) will be of the same order of 
magnitude, remains to be decided. 
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Millikanf and von Doenhoff J have applied the method of outer and 
inner solutions to the pressure distribution measured by Schuhauer 
at an eUiptie cylinder (p. 162). Millikan approximates to 2 ^ by two 
different cubics in ^ for two ranges of values of <f>, while von jDoenhoff 
uses two quadratics. With the distance from the forward stagnation 
point expressed as a multiple x of the minor axis, Milh'ks n finds 



separation at a: = 1*88 and von Doenhoff at a: = 1‘92, compared 
with an observed value 1-99 and no separation at all by Pohlhausen’s 
method. The pressure minimum is at a: = 1-30. 

Karman and Millikan {loc. cit.) have also considered by their 
method the problem in which the graph of against a: or 2 ^ against 
(f) is composed of two straight lines: 


Ui = 

(f> = J^oa;2 
u\ = 2^0 


(0 < a: < ajj) 

{x > Xi), 

(0 < a; < x^) 

{x ^ a^i), ■ ( 181 ) 

(0 < ^ < <Pi) 

> <Pi)> 


This represents in certain circumstances a first, very rough, approxi- 
mation to the velocity distribution outside the boundary layer at 


■)■ Jovrn. Aero. Sciences, 3 (1936), 91-94. 
t N.A.C.A. Technical Note No. 544 (1936). 
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an aerofoil section. If the suffix a denotes values at separation, then 
<t),l<pi, and are functions of only, where 8 is 

the boundary layer thickness (defined as the value of y for which 
= 0-995) and iZg = v^%lv. The results obtained are reproduced 
in Fig. 46. 


63. Approximate methods of calculating steady two-dimen- 
sional boundary layer flow. Application of the solution 
with a linear pressure gradient. 

If = )So-i3,a;. (182) 

with « = Ml = ^0 at a: = 0, then 

(183) 

p ox 

and the equation of motion is 


Ou 2>u n ,o a \ \ 


This equation may be solved in series. Write 

^ = MK V = == WM)^y> 

4, = (vMW.v) = 

where ip is the stream-function, so that 


(184) 

j (185) 
(186) 


If we substitute in (184) and equate the coefficients of the various 
powers of | on the two sides of the equation, we obtain a series of 
ordinary differential equations for the/’s. The boundary conditions 
are (since M=rj; = 0aty = 0) /,.(0) = /^(O) = 0 and (since m -> as 
77 -> co) /o(ij) 2, /((i;) ^ J, /r(77) -> 0 for r > 2 as 57 -> OD. The ftmc- 
tion /q is the same as the function / which satisfies equation (45) in 
§53. The equations are third-order equations, and all except the 
first are non-homogeneous linear equations. The first seven functions 
(/o)/n— j/e) have been tabulated by Howarth,-|- who also obtained 
rough values of and /g. For values of | in the neighbourhood of 
0-1 the first nine terms are no longer sufficient to give a sufficiently 
accurate representation; the value of $ at separation is greater than 
0-1 and cannot be determined fi-om the series correct to three 
decimal places. Several approximate methods (specially devised 
for the particular problem) were applied to extend the solution to 
the position of separation, and checks were applied. The results 


t Proc. Boy. Soc. A, 164 (1938), 647-664. 
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all agreed in giving separation at | = 0-120. Now 

vi(8ul8y)y^^ _ J_ 


mi 






(187) 


where Sj and d are the displacement and momentum thicknesses as 
defined in equations (36) and (37), while 

% = ^o(l— f). -< = Pi. ( 188 ) 

Hence the quantities 

vi{8ul8y)y^o ^ vi( 8ul8y)j ,^o 

{-ui)% Pi^i 


vi V* 


(189) 


_ Pi& 

A 1 ““ 1 f 

V* V* 

are functions of i only. They are tabulated against ^ in Table 8, 
which also contains tables of dx/di and y 

/ d^ 

For small values of the first term in the expansion of x is 


X = dy = 0-664^h 

0 

Table 8 


(190) 


s 

mSmm 

(-0»Si 

n 

X 

dx 

d$ 

jdx 

0*0000 

00 

0*000 

0*000 

CO 

0*000 

0*0125 

2-773 

0-199 

0-076 

3-17 

0*024 

0*0250 

1-817 

0*292 

0*110 

2-39 

0-046 

0-0375 

1-360 

0-371 

0-137 

2-08 

0-066 

0*0500 

1-064 

0-447 

0-162 

1-93 

0-084 

0-0625 

0-843 

0-523 

0-186 

i-8s 

0*100 

0*0750 

0-663 

0-603 

0*209 

1-82 

O-IIS 

0-0875 

0-503 

0-691 

0-231 

1*81 

0-128 

0*1000 

0-345 

0-794 

0-254 

1-84 

0-138 

0-1 125 

0-184 

0-931 

0-276 

1-88 

0-147 

0*120 

0-000 

I*I 10 

0*290 

1*92 

0-151 


Table 9 contains values of u/ui for several values of ^ and y. 
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Table 9 
Values of uju^ 



0*0125 

0-025 

°-°375 




0-0875 

0*100 

0-1125 

0*120 

0*0 

0*000 

0*000 

0*000 

0*000 

0*000 

0*000 

0*000 

0*000 

0*000 

0*000 

0*2 

0-125 

0*117 

o-io8 

0*099 

0-089 

0-078 

0-066 

0*052 

0-034 

0*010 

0-4 

0*251 

0-237 

0*222 

0-205 

0-I8S 

0-168 

0-146 

0*120 

0-085 

0-038 

0’6 

0-377 

0-358 

0-338 

0-317 

0-293 

0-267 

0-237 

0*202 

0-152 

0-085 

0-8 

0-498 

0-477 

0 - 4 SS 

0-430 

0-403 

0 - 37 Z 

0-337 

0*294 

0-234 

0-149 



0-590 

0-567 

0-541 

0-513 

0*480 

0-442 

0-394 

0-325 

0*227 

Wjm 


0-692 

0-670 

0-645 

0-617 

0-585 

0-546 

0-498 

0-426 

0-318 

WSM 

0-796 

0-779 

0-760 

0-738 

0*712 

0-682 

0-646 

0-598 

0-527 


1*6 

0-864 

0-850 

0-834 

0-815 

0-794 

0-769 

0-736 

0-692 

0-625 

0-517 

1-8 

0-914 

0-904 

0-891 

0-877 

0-860 

0-839 

0-812 

0-776 

0-716 

0-616 

2*0 

0-949 

0*942 

0-934 

0*923 

0*910 

0-894 

0-872 

0-844 

0-794 

0-708 

2*2 

0*972 

0-967 

0-962 

0-954 

0-946 

0-934 

0-918 

0-897 

0-858 

0-787 

2-4 

0-985 

0-983 

0-979 

0-975 

0-969 

0-961 

0-951 

0-936 

0-908 

0-853 

2*6 

0-993 

0-991 

0*990 

0-987 

0-984 

0-979 

0*972 

0-962 

0-943 

0-903 

2-8 

0-997 

0-996 

0-995 

0-994 

0*992 

0-989 

0-985 

0-978 

0-967 

0*940 

3-0 

0-998 

0-998 

0-998 

0-997 

0-996 

0-995 

0*992 

0-989 

0-982 

0-965 

3-2 

0-999 

0-999 

0-999 

0-999 

0-999 

0-998 

0-997 

0-994 

0-991 

0-981 

3-4 

1*000 

1*000 

1*000 

1*000 

1*000 

0-999 


0-998 

0-995 

0*990 

3-6 


. . 

• . 

. . 

. • 

1*000 

1*000 

0-999 

0-998 

0-995 

3-8 

. • 

• . 


. . 

. . 

. - 


1*000 

0-999 

0-998 

4-0 





. . 




1*000 

0-999 

4-2 

-- 

-- 



•• 





1*000 


The above solution has been made the basis of a general method for 
any distribution of in a retarded region negative). f In the 
first place, the graph of % against x may be replaced approximately 
by a polygon. The value of i? being known at the first vertex (which 
may be taken at the pressure minimum, the solution up to the 
pressure minimum being supposed found by expansion in series 
firom the stagnation point, or from the momentum equation, or by 
any other suitable method), and u^ being the slope of the first side of 
the polygon, x is known at the first vertex. The value, of I 
corresponding to the first vertex is found from a graph or table of 
X against |. The value of — for the first side of the polygon is the 
slope of the side, and Pg is obtained by equating i5j(l— ^o) i'O the 
value of u-y at the first vertex. The above solution is then applied 
along the first side of the polygon, with 

^ ( 191 ) 

where x is measured from the first vertex of the polygon. At the 
second vertex we make ^ continuous, and since there is a discon- 


f Howarth, op, cil., 665-578. 
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tinuity in % there is a discontinuity in x and therefore also in ^ 
This discontinuity is found, and vre proceed along the second side in 
the same way as along the first, and so on. 

The discontinuity in ^ at each vertex of the polygon implies a 
discontinuity in the skm-friction; and since the skin-fiiction is 
one of the most important results of the calculation this is a grave 
objection. Conversely, if we made the skin-friction continuous at 
the vertices, we should introduce discontinuities in j?. There would 
be a violation of the momentum equation (38) (since dd-fdx would 
become infinite), corresponding to a series of impulses applied at the 
vertices of the polygon. 

The discontinuities can be avoided by keeping & continuous hut 
taking the limit when the sides of the polygon tend to zero. In place 
of the relation (191) between ^ and x, together with a series of dis- 
continuities in we then obtain a differential equation for ^ in terms 
of X. If two vertices are taken at a distance Sx apart, then fi:om (191) 
the variation in | corresponding to the side of the polygon joining 
them is P^^Sx/^q, which, since = —u{ and is equal 

to — 'iti(l— ^)Sa;/%. To obtain the total variation in I corresponding to 
a variation 8* in a: we must add on the discontinuity at the second 
vertex. This is obtained by making ^ or v^x/C— t^)* continuous, i.e. 



or ^ = ^—,8z. 
X “i 


Since Sx = (dxl^i) 8|, this gives a variation 

8^ = i-^^8x 

dxldi-ih 

in The total variation in i for a variation Sx in x is therefore 

(192) 




= >< 


X < «i(i— 


and the differential equation required is 


8x, 


^ = 1 X A 

dx ^dxfdiui 'ih/ 


(193) 


Since x-^^xl^ i® ^ known function of i, while «i7“i known 
functions of x, (193) gives ^ in terms of x if the initial value of ^ is 
known. This initial value of | is found as above from the initial 
value of X- If, however, we start from the pressure minimum, 
where ui = 0, x = 0 and ^ = 0. Moreover, since x = for 
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small the equation (193) has then a singular point at the origin, 
through Tvliich an infinite number of integral curves pass, so that it 
is necessary to determine also the initial value of d^jdx. This deter- 
mination is effected by considering the first side of the polygon, -with 
vertices Sx apart, as having zero slope, while the slope of the second 
side is the value of u[ at Sx, i.e. u^Sx. The value of at a distance 
Sx from the pressmre mmiTmim is therefore ( — v^Sx)^d‘f^jv, where is 
the value of d- at the pressure minimum, the variation of & along the 
first side of the polygon being ignored since it is 0(Sx), Equating 
the value of x thus found to 0-664(Sf)i, where S| is the value of 
i at Sx, we find for the initial value of d^Jdx, 

/^\ _ 2-269<i?g 

Wo ~ 


(194) 


The values of f corresponding to values of x may now be found from 
(193); the corresponding values of the skin-friction and the displace- 
ment thickness are foimd by graphical interpolation from Table 8, 
and the velocity distributions from Table 9. 

In this method of procedure we must again suppose that the graphs 
of velocity against distance from the wall at various sections are 
members of a singly -infinite famfly of curves — ^namely, the velocity 
curves obtained from (186). At the separation point ^ will be 0-120, 
and for values of ^ between 0 and 0-120 the skin-friction for this 
singly-infinite system of curves takes all positive values. 

We have seen in § 54 that if 11 ^ = cx^ there is a solution for which 
{du[dy)^^Q = 0 for all x if m = —0-0904. The method described 
above was tested by using (193) to find the value of m for which the 
skin-friction vanishes everywhere — ^i.e. for which i = 0-120 and 
d^/dx — 0. (193) then reduces to 


0-151 


(m— 1)— 0-880 ot = 0, 


whence m = — 0-0938. It may be noted that when the momentum 
equation with a quartic expression for the velocity is used to deter- 
mine the corresponding value of m we require A = — 12 in (145) and 
(146), whence it is found that m = — 0-100. 

With values oftt[, determined graphically from the experimental 
values of obtained by Schubauer at the surface of an elliptic 
cylinder (pp. 162, 172), and with the solution up to the pressure 
minim um found from the momentmn equation with a quartic 


3837.8 


Aa 
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expression for the velocity, Howarth found that, according to (193) 
and (194), separation occurs (i.e. f = 0-120) at a distance from the 
forward stagnation point equal to 1-925 times the minor axis. 


64. Approximate methods of calculating steady two-dimensional 
hotmdary layer flow. Expansion in powers of y, generalization of 
the solution with = caf'; approximate solution in closed form for 
a nearly linear velocity distribution in an accelerated region; an 
iterative process. 


Greent has attempted to find a solution by expanding the stream -function 
in a series of powers of y with coeflBcienta which are function.-! of x. When the 
expressions 


-f/s 


‘ 2 ! 


3! 


’4! 


^=-2= -{4+4^-) J 


(195) 


(where the/’s are functions of x and dashes denote differentiation with respect 
to x) are substituted into the equation of steady motion, and the coefficients 
of the various powers of y on the two sides of the equation arc equated, it is 
found that 


/, = 0. vf, =/,/(, (19C) 

The function /i, which is (fiujc>y)y^g, must be determined so as to make u-yui 
at the outside of the boundary layer. Apart from inaccuracies which may 
arise in niunerical work from the repeated differentiations required by (196), 
the main difiBculty lies in the determination of /i. Green applied this method 
to an experimental pressure distribution for flow past a circular cylinder, and 
developed a trial and error step-by-step method of determining/,. (Basically, 
the method depends on making If = Mjand^u/Sy = Oaty = S, and eliminating 
S between the resulting equations.) The pressure distribution and the calcu- 
lated skin-friction are shown in Chap. IX, Fig. 164. 

Several of the methods described in previous sections give values of the 
skin-friction which Bxe more reliable than the values of the velocity in the 
middle of the bormdary layer. Expansion in powers of y may then be used to 
obtain improved values of the velocity. 

A method bag been suggested by Falkner and SkanJ of generalizing the 
solution described in § 54 for the case tq = (c and m constants) so as to 
derive approximate solutions for any distribution of Uj. If in the equation of 
steady motion we write 

T] = [ui/vx)^y, >p = (Mivx)‘/(2r.’?). 

t PM. Mag. (7), 12 (1931), 2-30; AJi.C. BeporU and Memoranda. No. 1313 
(1930). 

J AM.O. Reports and Memoranda, No. 1314 (1930). 
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the equation becomes 

where M = (109) 

In the special case u = cx”‘, Af = «i, / is a function of rj only; the term in 
square brackets goes out and (198) reduces to an ordinary differential equation. 

In the general case Falkner and Skan replace (198) by an ordinary differ- 
ential equation whose coefficients are fimctions of x: 

and determine 0^ and Gj so that (200) shall agree with (198) as closely a.s 
possible. The method employed by Falkner and Skan is to make (200) agree 
with (198) for small values of ij. Nowfi?om(197) 

(201) 

and since « and v miwt vanish at ij = 0 for all values of *, 3//5rj and / must 
vanish at ij = 0 for all values of x, H we put i) = 0 in ( 198), wo obtain simply 


(of. equation (16)), whilst with ij = 0 equation (200) becomes 

(f),..- 

In order that these should be identical, we must have 

Oi[x) = M. (202) 

If we differentiate (198) and (200) with respect to t], and put tj = 0, vre obtain 
in both cases 8*/l8r]* = 0. If wo differentiate twice and put = 0, we obtain 
from (198) 

..d from (200) 

In order that these may bo identical we require that 


0,{x) = 


Af-i-l X da 


\diflv-o Ui\uJ \dy/v'0 


Now (200) reduces to equation (69) with 

[0,{x)]^rj ^ Y, mx)]if=F. (206) 

so that, in particular, if a is taken from the solution of the approximate 
equation (200), 

< 200 ) 
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Qi being equal to M. Since corresponding values of {d^FldY^)y.g and |8 arc 
known, corresponding values of /3 and a/M* are known. Hence Gj (= 
is equal to M divided by a known function of ajM*. Since M is a known 
fxmction of x, (203) is an ordinary differential equation for a. WTicn this 
is solved the solution is complete. Some corresponding values of j3 and 
(d^F/dY^Jy^g are shown for reference below: 

— 0-1988 —0-19 — o-i8 — o-i6 -0-14 — o-io o o-i 0-2 

o o-o86 o-isSj O-190J 0-239, 0-319 0-4696 0-5870 0-686, 

0-3 0-4 0-5 0-6 0-8 i-o 1-2 1-6 2-0 2-4 

0-7748 0-854, 0-927, 0-996 1-120 1-2326 1-336 1-521 1-687 1-837 


G?L= 


The somewhat different application of (203), involving further approxima- 
tions, which was made by Falkner and Skan, has been criticized by Howarth,t 
who also points out that (203) will fail in the neighbourhood of the separation 
point. For since )3 = —0-1988 at the separation point, G, remains finite 
there. Since o: vanishes, (203) would make da.jdx vanish also at the separation 
point, and this is not correct. 

Fairly satisfactory results are obtained in a region of accelerated flow, and 
the method may be used as an alternative to Dryden’s modificationj to 
bridge over a region in which A > 12 when such a region occurs in an applica- 
tion of the momentum equation with a quartic velocity distribution (§ 60, 

p. 161). 

The results obtained by Falkner and Skan for the skin-friction over the 
forward part of a circular cylinder with the use of a measured pressure dis- 
tribution are shown together with those of Green in Chap. IX, Fig. 164. 

Thorn,! I remarking that round the front of a circular cylinder ujuy is almost 
independent of x, writes w/m, = /, and seeks a first approximation with / a 
function of y by neglecting the term v dujdy in the equation of motion. Actually 
/ is thus found as a function of (u[jv)^y, and so is a function of y alone only when 
u{ is constant. The first approximation is then used to evaluate the neglected 
term v Bufdy and the neglected part UiBf/dx of dujdx, and a second approxima- 
tion is found, which results in the equation 




where 


rrn (V3-V2)V(1-/) 
FU) - loge V3-V(2-f/) ’ 

/ 


The values obtained by Thom in this way for the skni-friotion round the 
front of a circular cylinder are shown in Chap. IX, Fig. 164, together with those 


t A,B.C. Reports arid Memoranda, No. 1632 (1935), pp. 37—44. 
j See footnote J, p. 161, 

11 A.B.O. Reports and Memoranda, No. 1176 (1928). 
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of Green and of Falkner and Skan. Up to 46° from the forward stagnation point 
the solution is satisfactory; beyond that it departs widely from the values 
obtained by other writers and from the observed values. Up to 46° the 
velocity distribution outside the boundary layer is approximately linear, and 
we have seen in § 64 that for a linear velocity distribution uju^ is a function 
of {u'l/ufy only. It is, in fact, only in an accelerated region with the velocity 
distribution approximately linear that wo should expect Thom’s approxima- 
tion to give satisfactory results, and then its only advantage over the solution 
in series is that the formulae can be expressed in terms of simple quadratures. 

A veiy laborious iterative process has also been suggested by Thom 
{loc. cit.). He shows that, if A, B, C, D are the vertices of a small rectangle 
with AD and BO of length 2x and parallel to the wall, and AH and CD of 
length-2i/ and perpendicular to the wall, and if P is the centre of this rectangle, 
then, approximately. 


Up = ^(Uji-\-UB+UB + UD)—YiUp{Uyi-\-UB—U„—UD) 

— Yj Vp{ua +UB—U j,—Uo)+Yt, 


where 


V - y* V - 1 . v_ 

^ 8kc’ ® 8v’ ° 2vp Bx‘ 


(208) 


The boundary layer having been divided into a rectangular net and plausible 
values of u assumed at the comers, the values of u at the centres are calcu- 
lated from (208), the values of v being calculated from the equation of con- 
tinuity. The centres of the n6w rectangular net at the comers of which the 
values of u are now known are the comers of the original net and new values 
at these points are calculated from (208). This iterative process has to be 
repeated many times before the values are repeated sufficiently accurately. 


65. Boundary layer growth. Motion started impulsively from 

rest. 

When relative motion of a viscous incompressible fluid of constant 
density and of an immersed solid body is started impulsively from 
rest, the initial motion of the fluid is irrotational, without circulation. 
This is shown by observation, and may be proved theoretically in 
the same way as for inviscid fluids,f since it may be assumed that 
the viscous stresses remain finite. The fluid in contact with the solid 
body is, however, at rest relative to the boundary, whilst the 
adjacent layer of fluid is slipping past the boundary with a velocity 
determined from ideal fluid theory. There is thus initially a surface 
of slip, or vortex-sheet, in the fluid, coincident with the surface of 
the solid body. In other words there is a boundary layer of zero 
thickness. The vorticity in the sheet diffuses from the boundary 
into the fluid and is convected by the stream. The boundary layer 

t Lamb’s Hydrodynamics (1032), p. II. It is assumed that any extraneous im- 
pulsive body forces acting on the fluid are conservative. 
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grows in thickness. (The same results follow from a consideration 
of the equations for the vorticity components in a viscous incom- 
pressible fluid, or of the equation for the circulation in a circuit 
moving with the fluid.f ) 

In any region along the boundary where the fluid is flowing against 
a pressure gradient, the forward stream will, after a time, leave the 
boundary if the pressure gradient extends far enough. Up to the time 
when separation begins, the velocity and pressure just outside the 
boundary layer may be taken to be the same as those at the surface 
in the irrotational motion without circulation, since this assumption 
provides a very close approximation to the facts. The pressure may 
also, as in bormdary layer theory generally, be taken as constant 
across any section of the boundary layer. 

Separation begins when the velocity gradient normal to the 
boundary vanishes at the boundary. For two-dimensional motion, 
the time, T, that elapses before separation begins, and the distribu- 
tion of velocity in the boundary layer, may be approximately 
calculated. For an impulsive start, the second approximation to 
the velocity distribution, sufficient to give a first approximation 
to T, was calculated by Blasius.J The third approximation to the 
velocity distribution, and the second approximation to T, have been 
calculated by Goldstein and Ilosenhead.lj 

After separation has once begun, the position of separation moves 
upstream. The movement could be followed theoretically on the 
assumption that the velocity and pressure outside the boundary 
layer continue to be th^same as in the irrotational motion without 
circulation; but this assumption is no longer valid, and the results 
would have at best only a quabtative value, — and then only for flow 
past a symmetrical cylinder, since for an asymmetrical cylinder a 
circulation begins to grow as soon as separation starts. Even for a 
symmetrical cylinder, the thickening of the boundary layer beyond 
the position of separation — or, rather, its projection into the main 
body of the fluid — and the consequent formation of a wake deprive 
results obtained on the above assumption of any quantitative value. 

We assume that at time f = 0 & cylinder starts to move in a 
straight line with velocity Uq, and that this velocity remains constant 

t Chap, m, § 36. See also Jeffreys, Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc. 24 (1928), 477-479. 

t Zeitschr.f. Math. u. Phys. 56 (1908), 20-37. 

II Proc, Camb. Phil. Soc. 32 (1936), 392-401. 
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thereafter. We take a frame of reference fixed relative to the 
cylinder. If a: is distance zdong a section of the cylinder from the 
forward stagnation point and y distance normal to the surface of 
the cylinder, the approximate equation of motion in the boundary 


layer is 


du , , du du-t , 8hi 


where % is the velocity just outside the boundary layer, as before. 
Initially the boundary layer has zero thickness, and at the beginning 
of the motion the diffusion far outweighs the convection and the 
influence of the pressure gradient, — ^i.e. the convection terms in the 
acceleration on the right can be neglected compared with 8uj8t, and 
the term v^dv^ldx neglected compared with v8htj8y^. The equation 
for the first approximation to -a is 


and the solution required is 


8u 8ht 


where 


-u — %erf^, 

y 


( 211 ) 


and erf ij is defined in equation (160). This solution makes = 0 
when 7} = 0,u practically equal to % when is large and theoretic- 
ally equal to % when -q — co, and makes the thickness of the boundary 
layer zero when < = 0. 

The first approximation to v must satisfy the equation of con- 
tinuity and must vanish when = 0. It is therefore given by 

v = — 2V(vf)M([7jerf-7-w-i(l— e-v')], (212) 

where the dash denotes differentiation with respect to aj.f When 


’ v ~ — 2{vt)^r]'u[ = — yu{, 

and becomes infinite. The solution therefore fails theoretically for 
infinite values of ij. But for moderate values of ■)}, at which u is 
practically equal to ‘Wy,v is of order {vt)^u[. 

To find a second approximation, denote by u', v' the terms that 
must be added to the first approximations given by (211) and (212). 
u'ju and v'jv are of order tti[, and to find u' it is sufficient to solve 
theequiitlon au 

t la this section the dash is used to denote diSerentiation on «, only. 
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■where on the right u and v have their values as given by (211) and 
(212) for the first approximation. Write 


Then 


u’ = 


(213) 


21? ^—4/ = 4[erf2jj— 2?r-lT}e-’?’ erf ij— 1-f 2n-i(e-^*— 

J.olation„fthi«equationi. 

/ = ^(27j 2— l)erf*i7-|-377-l52e“’J’ erf 'j 

-iir-ie-^+2rt-2’)*+a(2,2+l) 1 (215) 

+^[i^~*(2T+l)erfi7-f rje-’J’], J 

•where cc and )S are constants to be chosen so that «' = 0 at = 0 
and at •»! = CO. These conditions require 




(216) 


Then u is the sum of the expressions given by (211) and (213), ie. 

•u — iiierf7]-}-iU],'U^/(7}). (217) 


The position of separation of forward flow fi-om the wall is given by 
'dujdy — 0, i.e. buJ8-q = 0, at •>! == 0. The time at which separation 
occurs at any particular place is hence foimd to be given by 


l+(l+^j«i'« = 0. (218) 

Separation "will occur first where u[ has its greatest negative value 
The interval to separation is given by 

T = 0-70205/(— Zii)^ (219) 

The rather complicated 'calculation of the third approximation 
to the velocity has been carried out. It is foimd that the next 
approximation to the time at which separation occurs at any 
particular place is given by 

= — 0-7122«i'-f-V{0-7271»q"+0-05975Ui%}* (^20) 

i has its least value where — is greatest if and only if Mj is zero 
there. 

For a circular cylinder — v^is greatest at the rear stagnation point, 
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and separation begins there both on the first and second approxima- 
tions. If a is the radius of the cylinder, = 2Mosina:/a, and the 
time that elapses from the commencement of the motion until 
separation first begins is given by Mq = 0*35a for the first approxi- 
mation and by Uq = 0-32a for the second approximation. These 
expressions give the distance travelled by the cylinder from the 
commencement of the motion, and the second approximation is 
about 9 per cent, less than the first. 

For a symmetrical cylinder of any section, it is to be remarked that 
whether —u[ attains its greatest value at the rear stagnation point 
or not depends on the shape of the section; and consequently separa- 
tion may not begin at the rear stagnation point even according to 
the first approximation to T (equation (219)). This is especially the 
case for a bluff cylinder. Thus ToUmienf has pointed out that for an 
elliptic cylinder with its major axis across the stream separation 
begins at the rear stagnation point only if the ratio of the squares 
of the axes does not exceed As this ratio is further increased the 
positions of initial separation move symmetrically roimd towards 
the ends of the major axis, and the time interval to separation con- 
tinually decreases. 

As an example of a cylinder of asymmetrical section, the case of 
an ellipse with axes in the ratio 1 : 6, and with its major axis at an 
angle of 7° to the stream, has been considered.^ For the irrotational 
motion without circulation the rear stagnation point is at a distance 
of 0'0221a from the end of the major axis, towards the upper side of 
the ellipse, where 2a is the length of the major axis. For the first 
approximation separation begins at a distance of 0’0173a from the 
rear stagnation point towards the lower side of the ellipse, atter a 
time given by 0-0158a. For the second approximation 

separation begins at 0-0170a from the rear stagnation point after a 
time given by = 0'0144a. The position of initial separation is 
not much altered. The interval is again reduced by about 9 per cent.J 
Since the position of initial separation is not much altered, the term 
in in (220) makes very little difference, and the same percentage 
reduction would always be found. 

The second approximation to the velocity (corresponding ^ 

t Handbuch der Experimentalphysik, 4, part 1 (Leipzig, 1931), 274, 278, j 

t Goldstein and Rosenhead, loc. cii. The first approximation had 
by Howarth. 

3837.8 2 b 
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has been found by Tollimenf for flow past a rotating cylinder, the 
whole system being started impulsively from rest. 

The growth of the boundary layer at the surface of a body of 
revolution has been studied by BoltzeJ and the results have been 
applied to a sphere. By numerical computation the value of 
{dujdy)y^Q was found up to the term involving t^, and separation 
was found to begin at the rear stagnation point after the sphere 
has travelled (relatively to the undisturbed fluid) a distance equal 
to 0-39 times its radius. 


66. Boundary layer growth. Uniformly accelerated motion. 

For uniformly accelerated motion starting from rest, Uq is pro- 
portional to t, and the velocity outside the boundary layer, which 
before separation is again to be found from ideal fluid theory, will 
be of the form Since 


p 8x 8t ^ 8x’ 


the equation of motion is 


8u , 8u , 8u . dw, , 8hi 
8t 8x 8y ^ ^dx 8y^ 


( 221 ) 


As before the equation may be solved by successive approximation 
(or by a series in t), the equation for the first approximation being 

8u 8hi , 

8t 8y^ ^ 

The solution for which w = 0 at y = 0, 1 when y->co or 

< 0 is 

u = tWi{x){—2rj^-\-2TT~^’qe-'^'-]r{2r)^-\-l)exi-rj}, (222) 

where tj = ^/(vi)*, as before. The second approximation, for which 
multiplied by a certain function of rj must be added to the 
value of « in (222), was found explicitly by Blasius,|| who also 
obtained by numerical computation the next term (involving fi) in 
{8ul8y)y-Q and gave as the equation for the time at which separation 
begins at any particular place 

1-f 0-427w;(<2— {0-026«;i'2-f = 0. (223) 

t GdUingen Disaertation, 1924; Handbuch der Experimentalphyaik, 4, part 1 
(Leipzig, 1931), 276, 277. 

t OOUingen Diasertation, 1908. , , oor-finri 

i| Log. cit. in the footnote on p. 182. Fig. 23 on p. 60 was drawn from the secon 

approximation. 
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For a circular cylinder of radius a separation begins again at the 
rear stagnation point according to either the first or second approxi- 
mation, the calculated time intervals before separation begins being 
such that the distance travelled before separation is 0’585£i for the 
first approximation, and 0"52ffi for the second. The second approxi- 
mation is about 1 1 per cent, less than the first. 

For the elliptic cylinder previously considered (incidence 7°, ratio 
of axes 6: 1, length of major axis = 2a), separation begins at 0’0173a 
from the rear stagnation point when the distance travelled is 
0-0264a for the first approximation, and at 0-0169a firom the rear 
stagnation point when the distance travelled is 0'0234a for the 
second approximation. The position of initial separation is not much 
altered, and the term in w{ in (223) makes very little difference. 
The second approximation to the distance travelled is again 11 per 
cent, less than the first. 

67. Boundary layers for periodic motion. 

The existence of a boundary layer at an oscillating solid surface 
arises from the fact that the vorticity which is produced at the 
surface and diffuses into the body of the fluid changes sign periodic- 
ally. (In previous cases boundary layers are produced because the 
vorticity produced at a solid surface, in addition to diffusing into the 
body of the fluid, is convected with the main stream.) The thickness 
of the boundary layer at an oscillating surface is proportional to the 
square root of the product of the kinematic viscosity and the period 
of the motion. The same results apply for a fixed surface and an 
oscillating stream. 

The simplest example is an infinite lamina oscillating in its own 
plane in a viscous fluid in the absence of external pressure gradients: 
a solution of this problem was given by Stokes.f Due to a pre- 
scribed motion u = a cos(ai-}-€) at the boundary, a velocity distribu- 
tion is produced in the fluid such that 

u = cos(at—Py-\-e), (224) 

where ^ = (o-/2v)*, (225) 

and the plane of the lamina is taken as the (z, x) plane, the fluid being 

t Trans. Camb. Phil. Soc. 9 (1851), [20], [21] or Math, and Phys. Papers, 3, 19, 
20. See also Lamb, Hydrodynamics (Cambridge, 1932), pp. 619, 620, where a number 
of similar examples are also considered. 
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on the side of the plane for which y is positive. The amplitude of the 
resulting oscillation is diminished in the ratio e-^' when y — C(2vla)K 
The influence of a rigid boundary on standing wave motion has 
been investigated by Rayleighf without, and by SchlichtingJ with, 
the approximations of boundary layer theory. The amplitude being 
supposed small, the ‘first-order’ motion, in which squares of the 
amplitude are neglected, is easily investigated. The investigation of 
the ‘second-order’ motion, in which squares of the amplitude are 
retained, yields results of more interest. The second-order motion 
contains a non-periodic part, and, corresponding to a ‘first-order’ 
velocity a. coskx cos at near the boundary just outside the ‘thin 
frictional layer’ (i.e. the boundary layer), Rayleigh finds that the 
components of this non-periodic velocity are, at distances from the 
boundary sufiScient for to have become insensible, || 

{ikj8a)oc^Bm2kxe-^^(l—2ky) s 

and ~i2ky^a)<x^GQs2kxe-^’^{-li+lfy), I 


parallel and perpendicular to the wall, respectively. The steady 
motion thus represented consists of a series of vortices periodic with 
respect to a; in half a wave-length of the original standing wave. The 
fluid moves from the boundary at the nodes (kx = Itt, |w,...) and 
towards the boundary at the loops (kx = 0, tt, 27r,...). The horizontal 
motion is directed from the loops to the nodes near the boundary, 
and changes sign when y = (2k)-'^. 

To ascertain the character of the motion in the frictional layer, the 
terms in which were omitted in (226) must be retained. When 
this is done it appears that the velocity parallel to the surface changes 
sign, as we go out from the wall, for a value of somewhat greater 
than after which it stays of one sign until 2ky = 1. The greatest 
magnitude of the velocity inside the layer for ^y < is found to 
be about ^ of the velocity just outside the layer. 

Rayleigh also investigated the circumstances when the motion 
has its origin in the assumed motion of a flexible plate, situated when 
in equilibrium at y = 0, which is such that to the second order the 
boundary conditions are w = 0, u = aBVikxcoBat, say, at 


y = (ala)smkxsin.at. 


t Phil. Trans. A, 175 (1883), 1-21 ; Scientific Papers, 
the existence of a ‘thin frictional layer’. 

J Physik. Zeitschr. 33 (1932), 327—336. 


2, 239-257. Rayleigh notes 
II ^ =- {aj2v)^ as in (225). 
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The results are rather similar to those above; but the fluid moves 
from the boundary at the loops and towards it at the nodes, with the 
horizontal motion directed from the nodes to the loops near the plate.f 

It will be noted that according to (226) the velocity parallel to 
the boundary for small values of y {i.e. just outside the boundary 
layer) is equal to (3£/8<T)a^Ein 2fcr. Hence the effect of the condition 
of zero slip at the boundary is such that the assumed potential wave 
motion, u = acoskz cosort, produces, even outside the boundary 
layer, a steady second-order flow, with a magnitude independent of 
the viscosity. The same result was formd by Schlichting {loc. cit.), 
w’ho applied the approximations of boundary layer theory, and, for a 
velocity w^{x)cos at outside the boundary layer, found for this steady 
second-order velocity component a limiting value — {3j4:a)wj_w{ at 
the edge of the botmdary layer. Since = a cos he in Rayleigh’s 
investigation, the results are in agreement. 

Mow in a long straight tube of radius a under the influence of a 
periodic pressure gradient has been investigated theoretically and 
exjrerimentaUy b 3 '- Richardson and Tyler| and theoretically by 
Sexl.jj If the tube is long enough, the velocity («) along the tube is 
independent of the distance (x) along the tube, and the velocity at 
right angles to the axis is zero. If r is radial distance from the axis 
of the tube, the exact equation of motion is 



where 


1 8p 

— -^ = a cos at. 
p dx 


(228) 


The solution can be obtained exactfr in terras of Bessel functions 
of order zero. When a{ajvY is small it assumes the parabolic form 
, u = (a:/4v)(a2— r2)cos at. (229) 

When a[alv)^ is large the solution is 

u = -sin at — ^(c — r)}. 


(230) 


where ^ is (o-/2v)t as before. In the central portion of the tube where 
— r) is large only the first term is important. The first term 


t The syrtems of vortices described above find application in the explanation of 
certain observed phenomena in acoustics. For references to theJe and related 
phenomena Rayleigh’s paper may be consulted. 

J Proc. Phys. Soc. 42 (1929), 1-15. 
i! ZeiUchr.f. Phye. 61 (1930), 349-362. 
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represents an oscillation of the same period as the pressure gradient 
but with a phase difference of a quarter of a period. 

When the approximations of the boundary layer theory are applied 
to this problem the term vr~^ du/dr in equation (227) is dropped and 
the solution (230) emerges quite simply. 

In the experiments the temporal mean value of the square of 
the velocity, was measured, has its maximum value in the 
boundary layer near the wall and not in the central portion of the 
tube, for from (230) 

= — {1— 2((2/r)-e“^(""’‘)cos)3(a— r)+(a/r)e-2^('‘-’')}, (231) 

2or 

and the maximum of this expression is at ^[a—r) = 2*28. This result 
is in good agreement with the experiments of Richardson and Tyler. 



V 

TURBULENCE 


68. The mean flow. 

In the mathematical treatment of turbulent flow it is assumed that 
the motion can be separated into a mean flow whose components are 
U, V, W, and a superposed turbulent flow whose components are 
«, V, v), the mean values of which are zero.f In most cases these 
means may be taken vath regard to time at a fixed point, or with 
regard to one of the coordinates at a given instant of time. Some 
discussion of the methods of taking means was given by Reynolds, J 
but there has been little subsequent discussion of this question. 

In all cases of steady mean flow the means are taken over a long 
period of time at a fixed point. In other cases the appropriate 
method for taking means will depend on the particular problem which 
is being solved. If, for instance, the problem of the turbulent flow near 
an infini te plate moving with variable velocity were to be discussed, 
the mean values would be taken over planes parallel to the plate. 

Difficulty occurs when the mean flow is variable. It is then 
necessary to assume that the fluctuations in u, v, w are so rapid that a 
significant mean velocity can be taken in an interval which is so short 
that the change mU,V and W during that interval can be neglected. 

In taking averages the follovdng principles wxU be adopted. If 
A and B are dependent variables which are being averaged and S is 
any one of x, y, z, t, then cAjdS == BAIdS,\\ and AB — AB, wliere 
the bar denotes a mean value. 


t In this chapter (except in equation (1)) U, V, W are the components of the mean 
velocity, u, v, w of the turbulent velocity, and ti,v,w are the root-mean-square values 
of a, V, w. A bar over the top denotes a mean value. 

% ‘On the Dynamical Theory of Incompressible Viscous Fluids and the Determina- 
tion of the Criterion’, Phil. Trane. A, 186 (1895), 123-164. See also Lamb’s Hydro- 
dynamics (1932), p. 674 et eeq. 
li For example, with time means 




i-T 

^lUAdi^^iyfAdi 

2r et J et \2t J 


dA 

et 


If the method of averaging does not involve the vaiiable of differentiation, no 
difficulty arises. 

For a proof wth a different method of averaging, eee Taylor, Procs London Math. 
Soc. (2), 20 (1922), 202, 203. 
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69. The Reynolds stresses. 

The equation of motion of an incompressible fluid may be wittenf 

du d , s 8 , 8 

^'8t~'^ (Pix— P““) (p^y—puv) + — ip^.—puw) (1) 

and two similar equations. If U+u be substituted for ti, F+r for 
V, and for w, and the mean value taken, (1) becomes 

+-^Jj^z—pUW—p^). ( 2 ) 

This equation has the same form as (1) if the stress 
Pxx is replaced by ^—pTm, 

Pxv >5 >» Pxv puv, 

Pxz » » ^—pmv. 

Thus the equations of the mean flow are the same as the ordinary equa- 
tions of motion provided that stress components —pu^, —pv^, —pl^, 
— pvw, — pivu, — puv are added to the mean values of the stresses 
Pxx’ Pvv> Pay Pyzy Pzxy Pxv "which are due to viscous forces. These 
virtual stresses are called the Re 3 Tiolds stresses, and are the mathe- 
matical representations of the transport of momentum across a 
surface due to the velocity fluctuations. J 

The equation of continuity, when averaged, becomes 

aF 0^^ 0 

8x 8y 8z 


70. Example. The Reynolds shearing stress for pressure flow 
between parallel planes. 

A simple example in which the Reynolds stresses are known is 
that of pressure flow between parallel planes. 

Let the axis of x be parallel to the direction of mean motion, and 
denote by v the component perpendicular to the parallel planes. 
The average state of affairs may be supposed independent both of z 
and of X, so that 8{pu^)l8x = 0, 8(puw)j8z = 0, etc. Hence (2) 


becomes - 3 


(3) 


t These are equivalent to equations (19) and (20) of Chap. HI in ° 

equation of continuity. In equation (\), u, v, w are taken temporanly as o com 
ponents of total velocity. 

J Reynolds, loc. cit.; Lamb's Hydrodyrtamics, loc. cit. 
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and since 


fdU , 8u , 8v\ 


= (4) 

The second equation of motion is 

5 S 3 

^(^-pw)+^(^-/>«*)+^(^-/>w) = 0, 

and since in this case the first and last terms vanish, {p^ — pv^) is 
independent of y. Now 

^ = — p— 2^ dvl8y, 

and fj = 0, so that (5) 

is independent of y. Since 8{pv^)ldx = 0, (6) shows that 8pl8x is 
independent of y. 

It has been shown above that = —p. Similarly, ^ = —p. 

Hence since „ - ;;r- ^r- 

3p = —Pxx—Pvv—Pzz^ 

= —p. The integral of (3) is therefore 

pMV = — y— +/x.^+constant. (6) 

71. Reynolds’s equations of motion in cylindrical polar co- 
ordinates. 

Reynolds’s equations, expressed in cylindrical polar coordinate., 
r, <f>, z, are, mth the viscous terms neglected,! 

ct 8r T d<p oz r 

1 8 p 8-2 Id , , d , v% 

8t 8r^ r 8<p^ 8z^ r 

1 1 gp 8 . 1 8 .-x. 8 , . 2i; uj 

= -pr 

a« ^ ’"ar ^ r 8p^ ‘‘8z 

1 8p 8 , — . 1 a , — . a r-j. VfV^ 

t The components of mean velocity in cylindrical polar coordinates are here de- 
noted by F,, V^, V^, and the turbulent velocity components by v^, v^. 
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72. Coefficients of correlation. 

Three of the Reynolds stresses depend only on the magnitude of 
one component of velocity, hut the three components of shear stress 
depend on the magnitudes of two component velocities and on the 
correlation between them. The coefficient of correlation between 
u and V is defined as 

P _ ttu tiu 

u, V, u> will be used to denote from now on. 



Fig. 47. 


In the case of pressure flow between parallel plates puv can be 
found from (6) by measuring the mean pressure gradient. To find 
it is necessary to measure u and v. Only provisional measure- 
ments of V in this case have been made,f but « has been measured by 
means of the hot wire technique. J Since in general u is nearly equal 
to v,\\ uvju^ is likely to be nearly equal to Values of uvju^ have 
been given by Karman.ff who based his calculations (a) on the 
measurements of Wattendorf, (6) on those of Reichardt. These are 
shown in Fig. 47. 

73. Reynolds’s energy criterion. 

Reynolds’s experiments with flow in pipes showed that if the 
Reymolds number of the flow U^a/v^t is less than 1,000, the flow will 
become steady however large the disturbances at the entry may be. 

t F. L. Wattendorf, Joum. Aero. Sciences, 3 (1936), 200-202. 

} Chap. VI, §§117, 119. II See §77, p. 200. 

ff Proc. Fourth Internal. Congress for Applied Mechanics, Cambridge, 1934 (Cam- 

bridge, 1935), pp. 63, 64, • r i, ' 

J J is the average velocity over a cross-section, and a the radius of the pjpo. 
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Experiments with very carefully controlled conditions of entry have 
since shown that when the disturbances are very small the flow may 
remain steady when U^ajv is as high as IB.OOO.f 

To account for the existence of a critical Reynolds number separat- 
ing steady from turbulent conditions, Reynolds found the condition 
that the energy of the disturbed motion may increase. With any 
given form of small disturbance the criterion which distinguishes 
between an initial increase or an initial decrease in energy of the 
disturbed motion is a definite value for the Reynolds number of the 
motion. Thus for pressure flow with mean velocity U„ between 
parallel planes distant b apart Reynolds found that if U^bjv > 517 
the energy of the disturbed motion increases initially. This result 
was obtained by assuming a definite type of disturbance which 
satisfies the boundary conditions. Reynolds found that the calculated 
critical value of U^bju depended on the form assumed for the dis- 
turbances. Orrf ptusued the matter farther and found the form of 
disturbance which gives the value 117 for U^b/v below which all 
small disturbances initially decrease. It is certain therefore that for 
Reynolds numbers below this aU possible small disturbances wfil 
continually decrease. Orr also calculated the criterion {Uob/v < 177) 
for initial decrease of disturbance when one plane moves with 
velocity Vg relative to the other. 

These minimum criteria are well below the observed lower criteria. 
It appears therefore that, when the Reynolds number of the motion 
is between Orr’s number and the observed lower criterion, distur- 
bances can be imposed which increase initially but subsequently 
die away. 

Disturbances of pure laminar flow of uniform vorticity which 
increase very greatly initially and subsequently die away have been 
discussed by Orr.|| They are of the type 

■u = (A jug) cosugx sin bg^, v = (A jbg) sin agX cos bg y, 

where bg is large compared with ttg. If such a disturbance is super- 
posed on the flow U = dgy, the vorticity of the disturbance, which 
is originally arranged as shown in Fig. 48 (a), is convected by the 
mean motion, and after time t = bgjagdg the areas of positive and 
negative vorticity are situated as in Fig. 48 (b). In the first position 

t See Chap. Vn, §148. 

j Proc. Roy. Irish Acad. 27 (1907), 69-138 (especially pp. 128, 134). 

II Ibid., pp. 90-94. 
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(Fig. 48 (a)) the centres of positive and negative vorticity are close 
together in vertical lines, so that the velocities they produce are small. 
In the second position (Fig. 48 (b)) the centres of positive vorticity 
are close together on one set of vertical lines, while the centres of 
negative vorticity are on intermediate lines. This arrangement 
produces much greater velocities than that shown in Fig. 48 (o). 
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74. Stability for infinitesimal disturbances. 

The importance of stability in connexion with turbulence arises 
because a motion which is definitely unstable for small disturbances 
cannot remain steady for speeds higher than that at which instability 
sets in. On the other hand, a motion which is definitely stable for 
small disturbances may become turbulent when finite disturbances 
are imposed on it. Perhaps the simplest case of steady motion is 
that of flow parallel to the axis of x between parallel planes. It seems 
now to be generally admitted that when there is no pressure gradient, 
the steady flow being due to relative motion of the two planes, the 
motion is stable; but there seems little doubt that in fact the flow 
would be turbulent when some definite Reynolds number is exceeded, 
provided a sufficiently large finite disturbance were applied. 

75. The stability of flow between rotating cylinders. 

The only case in which instability has been proved by calcula- 
tion and verified experimentally is that of flow between rotating 
cylinders. f For given ratios of radii and of rotational speeds of the 
two cylinders a definite mode of distmbance appears when a calcu- 
lable Reynolds number of the flow is just exceeded. This instability 
t Taylor, Phil. Trans. A, 223 (1923), 280-343. 
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consists of alternate ring-shaped vortices s^janmetrical about the 
axis of the cylinders and spaced a definite distance apart. By arrang- 
ing that the inner cylinder is covered with a thin coat of coloured 
fluid, the annular space between the cylinders being filled with water, 
the vortices can be observed, the planes between them appearing as 



dark lines when viewed at right angles to the axis. A photograph of 
these lines is shown in PI. 22, where regularity of the spacing may be 
seen. It appears that when the mean flow is such that only one mode 
of disturbance is just unstable, all others being stable, this mode 
immediately makes its appearance. The comparison between 
observed and calculated speeds at which instability sets in is shown 
in Fig. 49 for a particular pair of radii (3’55 and 4-035 cm.). The 
ordinates and abscissae are QJv and QJv, where and fig are the 
angular velocities of the inner and outer cylinders respectively 

76. The stability of two-dimensional laminar flow. 

The two-dimensional periodic disturbances of a field of flow in 
which ?7 is a function of y only may be represented by a stream- 
functionj iji = and the differential equation for tp is 

= -- ( 8 ) 

<x 

t This work has been extended by Dean to the case of pressure flow in the annular 
space between two cylinders, the pressure acting round the cylinder and therefore, 
strictly, many-valued. See Proc. Poy. Soc. A, 121 (1928), 402-420. See also Chap, vn, 
§149. 

t It is assumed that any initial disturbance may be analysed into periodic dis- 
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If aU velocities are expressed as fractions of the maximum 
velocity, and all lengths as fractions of some length b (e.g. the 
distance between two planes between which the flow is confined) 
(8) can be written 

fC7— a®^)— 17"^ = (9) 


where B = V^„^blv and is defined as the Eeynolds number of the 
flow, and the dashes refer to differentiation with respect to the new 
non-dimensional variable. 

To explore the stability of flow between two planes it is necessary 
to write down the conditions that 


(p = <f)" — 0 at y = 0 and y = b. 

Since (9) has four independent solutions these four boundary condi- 
tions will lead to a period equation for determining a relationship 
between c and a. If the imaginary part of etc is positive, the dis- 
turbance is unstable. 

The case when U" — Q (i.e. the flow is a uniform shearing) has 
been extensively explored over a large range of values of B. All 
oscillations appear to be stable, but it cannot be said that this has 
been definitely proved. For low valuesj of B the problem has been 
attacked by expansion in power series and for high values! by the 
use of asymptotic series. 

A method for obtaining solutions of (9) for high values of aB 
has been developed by Heisenberg, jj Tietjens,jf and ToUmien.ti 
These authors divide the four independent solutions into two classes. 


turbanoea of this type, although this has never been rigorously proved escept in the 
case of a simple shearing motion (Haupt, Sitzungsher. d. k. bayr. Akad. d. TTwj., 
Math. Phya. Kl. ( 1912), pp. 289-301). The reasons why the usual proof of the posi- 
bility of such an expansion fails have been set out by Southwell and Chitty, Phil. 
Trans. A, 229 (1930), 232-242. 

On the assumption that any disturbance (possibly three-dimensional) may be 
analysed into constituents which are periodic in t, x, and z, it has been proved by 
Squire {Proc. Roy. Soc. A, 142 (1933), 621-628) that if instability arises for mj 
Reynolds number, then it arises for the smallest Reynolds number when the motion 
is two-dimensional. 

f Southwell and Chitty, Phil. Trans. A, 229 (1930), 205-253. (See also for 
the parabolic distribution Proc. Camh. Phil. Soc. 32 (1936), Goldstein, pp. 40-o , 
Pekeiis, pp. 55-66.) 

X Hopf, Ann. d. Phys. (4), 44 (1914), 1-60. 

II Ann. d. Phya. (4), 74 (1924), 577-627. 

■ft Zeitschr.f. angew. Math. u. Meeh. 5 (1925), 200-217. 

Xt Oettinger Nachrichlen, Malh.-Phys. Klaase (1929), pp. 21-44. 
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(a) solutions which are similar to those of an inviscid fluid, namely, 
solutions of (U-c){<fj'-o?ip)-U'(p = 0, (10) 

and [b) those which involve verj' rapid variations of <p and are similar 
to the solutions 'of yr, 

(D--c)r-f-^p =0. (11) 

an 


At the point where V — c the inviscid solution involves an infinite 
velocity and an infinite rate of shear, so that a solution which neglects 
viscosity (no matter how small) in the neighbourhood of this point 
is invalid. A finite viscosity prevents these infinite velocities from 
being attained. By superposing solutions of equations (10) and (11) 
it is possible to satisfy all the boundary conditions; but the full 
mathematical discussion is very complicated, the complications 
arising largely from the fact that any solution of (10) or (1 1) which is 
an asjTnptotic apxrroximation to a solution of (9) for large values of 
aR, is not, in general, an approximation to the same solution of (9) on 
both sides of the point where V — c. Moreover, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of this point the method of approximation (approxi- 
mating to solutions of (9) by solutions of (10) and (11)) breaks down. 

Tolhnien discussed the stabilify' of an approximation to the 
Bladus distribution of velocity near a flat plate. He found that 
unstable waves can exist when U-^b-Jv is greater than 420, where 
is the displacement thickness of the boundary layer (defined by 
3^ = J {l—U[Uj)dy) and is the velocify' outside the layer. At 
this calculated initial speed waves of length IT-lS^ should become 
unstable, so that definite waves of this length might be expected to 
appear at the appropriate distance down the plate. It is a serious 
criticism of this result that no .such definite waves have been observed 
even at speeds more than twice as great as the calculated critical 
speed-t All the available experimental work seems to show that the 
boundary layer of a flat plate becomes turbulent at a value of 
U^ojv which depends on the amount of turbulence in the main 
stream of air outside the layer.! There is therefore no experimental 
evidence that the Blasius regime is unstable. 


t ToTlmign {Handbuch der Experimeidalphyii}:, 4, part I (Leipzig. 1931), 305) cites 
a pliotograph hy Frandtl {ZtiUcbr. J. ZTalfi. u. Jfedi. 1 (1921), 435) as 

evidence that such vraves are produced, but the disturbances in the figure can hardly 
be Eaid to look like definite -K-aves, 

t Cf. Dryden, Proc. Fouri}i Internet. Ctnmgrtre Jot ApplifA ileehenice, Cambridge, 
1934 (Cambridge, 1935), p. 175;A'.A.C.A.B€j:orf Mo.5G2(1936). See Chap. VII, 1 151. 
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Apart from criticisms that may be made about the vaUdity of 
Tollmien’s method, it may be pointed out that it assumes that the 
velocity in the undisturbed motion is a function of y only. Except 
when the velocity distribution is parabolic (as it is for motion under 
the action of a uniform pressure gradient) or when the motion is a 
uniform shearing, it is necessary to apply body forces to the fluid in 
order to maintain the undisturbed motion. In ToUmien’s case the 
disturbances so maintained are not necessarily the same as the dis- 
turbances in a free Blasius boundary layer which increases in thick- 
ness downstream.f 

When the method is applied to shearing flow between parallel plates 
the difficulty just mentioned does not arise. The investigation of 
HopfJ seems to show that shearing flow is stable, and though 
Rayleighjl cast some doubt on the vaUdity of Hopf’s work, Southwell 
and Chittyf f believe that ‘it reveals with sufficient accmacy all the 
main features of the problem’. 


77. Isotropic turbulence. 

In all cases of turbulent motion there seems to be a strong 
tendency for the mean-square values of the three components 
of turbulent motion to become equal to one another. Observa- 
tions made in a natural wind near the ground show that the 
transverse and vertical components are unequal near the ground 
but tend to equality at greater heights.lf Ultramicroscopic and 
other observations of the ttirbulent components in a pipe show 
that they tend to become equal to one another near the centre of 
the pipe.llil 

In a wind tunnel where turbulence is formed or controlled by a 
honeycomb, turbulence rapidly settles down to a condition for which 
the average-square values of the three components are equal to 


t Tollmien has also discussed the Btabflity of velocity distributions in which the 
curve of U against y has a point of inflexion, and has shown that in such cases the 
motion is unstable for infinitely large Reynolds numbers {GoUtnyer N achrichienj Math • 
PAj/a.Eiosse, New Series, 1 (1935), 79-114). A critical Reynolds number has, however, 
not yet been calculated. 

I Ann. d. Phyt. (4), 44 (1914), 1-60. 

II PhU. Mag. (6), 28 (1914), 619 ; Scientvjic Papers, 6, 275. 


tt Phil. Trans. A, 229 (1930), 208. 

tt Taylor, Quarterly Joum. of the Roy. Meteorological Soc. 53 (1927), 

III! Fage and Townend, Proc. Roy. Soc. A, 135 (1932), 656-67 1 ; ll,' 

145 (1934), 180-211; Page, Phil. Mag. (7), 21 (1936), 80-105; Chap. VUI, §1 - 
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one another. f It seems certain that the turbulence is then isotropic 
in the sense that the mean-square value of any component of tur- 
bulence is independent of the direction in which the component is 
taken. 

A statistically isotropic condition of turbulence might be expected 
to arise when the time that has elapsed since the turbulence was 
formed is so great that there is no correlation between the motion of 
a particle and its initial motion. With this consideration in view, we 
might expect the turbulence behind a grid to become truly isotropic 
in the sense that the average value of any function of the turbulent 
velocity components or their space derivatives is imaltered if the 
axes of reference are rotated. J 

78. The effect of contraction on turbulence in a wind tunnel. 

In a wind tunnel the air comes to the working section through a 
contracting entrance in which the mean speed is greatly increased. 
The longitudinal component of turbulence decreases through the 
contraction. The effect of the contraction on turbulence may be 
regarded as due partly to the extension of the fluid parallel to the 
axis of the tunnel, with corresponding contraction in perpendicular 
directions, and partly to the readjustment of the components of 
turbulent velocity which takes place when the normal isotrbpic con- 
dition is upset. Though both these causes are operating simultane- 
ously in the contracting entrance to a wind tunnel, some insight 
into the effect of contraction may be obtained by considering only 
the effect of the first. An instantaneous or impulsive change in the 
dimensions of a volume of fluid containing turbulent motions, the 
principal axes of the strain being parallel to the coordinate axes, 
causes the components of vorticity ijo, Co change to Ci, 

^^ere (12) 

I, m, n being the expansion or contraction ratios in the directions of 
the axes. The condition of continuity for an incompressible fluid is 
Imn = 1. 

When fo, Co are known, equations (12) give Ci, and the 

t Taylor, ‘Statistical Theory of Turbulence’, Part 4, Proc. Roy. Soc. A, 151 (1933), 
465-478. See also §88 (p. 219) in/ru. 

t For further discussion of this definition of isotropy, see § 91. 

il This is a direct application of Cauchy’s equations for the vorticity. Iamb’s 
Hydrodynamic (1932), iip. 204, 205. 

3837.8 j, d 
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corresponding velocities can be fotmd.t An example in whicli the 
complete solution of the problem has been obtained is that of the 
motion represented by 

«o = ^0 cos sin 6^0 sin czq, 

Vq = BoRmaxQCOsbyQ^czQ, 

Wq = Cosincccosinfeyocosczo, 

with AQ(i-\-BQb-\-Cf^c = 0 to satisfy the equation of continnit\'. 
This motion becomes 



where = 


% = cos l-^ax^ sin mr^by^ sin n~Hz^, ' 

Vi = B^sml-'^axj^cosm-^by^^n-'^cZy, 
sin sin m~^6yi cos n.-ic 2 i, 
,/ c?ra^(AoC— (?o«)— h7z.^(.gog— A q 



(14) 


In (13) and (14) (xg, yg, Zg) are the coordinates of a fluid particle before, 
and (xi,yi,Zj) its coordinates after the change in dimensions; and 
{Ug,Vg,Wg), (Uj^, Vj^, vj^) tho coiTesponding turbulent velocity com- 
ponents. 

When the contraction is large and symmetrical, so that 



Thus the longitudinal component of turbulent velocity is inversely 
proportional to I while the lateral components increase in proportion 
to ZhJ 

The turbulence represented by (13) is not isotropic. If we suppose 
a = b — c the initial turbulence is more nearly like isotropic turbu- 
lence than with any other choice of a:b:c. In this case (1.5) becomes 



so that it is useful to compare the effect of contraction on the ratio 


-j- By the tise of a method due to Helmholtz (see Eamb’e Eydrodymmi^ (1932), 
pp. 208-210). The investigation given here is due to Taylor, ‘Turbulence in a Con- 
tracting Stream’, Zeitschr. f. anyew. Math. u. Mech. 15 (1935), 91-96. ^ j m -j 
X This idea was first put forward by Prandtl, The, Physics oj Solids and Fimas 

(London, 1930), p. 358. 
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of the longitudinal components of turbulence after and before con- 
traction -with The comparison of observed and calculated 

components is given in Table lO.f (Mon,„ ^nd denote observed 
maximum values.) 

Table 10 


1 




Authority 

Method 

3'z6 

0-46 

0*50 


Simmons 

Hot wiro 

fy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

13*2 

yy 

yy 

0*114 

0-38 1 

0-41 / 

• • 

0-38 \ 

0-52 / 

0-12* 

Townend 

Eage 

Simmons 

Heated spot 

Ultramicroscope 

Hot wire 

yy 

II 


0-15* 

II 

II 

2*7 

yy 

0 - 5 S 

II 


0-33 

0-38 


yy 

yy 


* Early measurements using uncompensated amplification. 


79. Statistical theories of turbulence. 

The object of a statistical theory of turbulence is to find methods 
of representing the turbulent field by considering the mean values 
and frequency distributions of quantities connected with the motion. 
BurgersJ has attempted to apply to turbulence the statistical 
methods developed in connexion with the Kinetic Theory of Gases. 
For this purpose he considers a two-dimensional field of turbulence 
determined by a stream-function He then considers the values of 
i/( at a rectangular network of points with spacing e. If tji^, ijijj, 

4’o ffi® values at the comers A, B, C, D and the centre 0 
of a square whose sides are 2e, then, if e is small, 

““ 2e ’ 

„ _ ‘ Ab~'A c 

XJ denoting the turbulent vorticity. 

As in the Kinetic Theory of Gases any state of motion is repre- 
sented by a point in A’-dimensional space, where 17 is hm^e the total 

t Cf. Taylor, ?oc. cit. Tho comparison of observed and calculated lateral com- 
ponents is also given in the paper cited. 

J Proc. Roy. Acad. Sci. Amsterdam, 32 (1929), 414-425, 643-657, 818-833; 
36 (1933), 276-284, 390-399, 487-496. 
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number of points in the rectangular network. In order to apply thh 
conception to the discussion of turbulence it is necessary to make 
some assumption in order to determine the frequency distribution 
of the representative point in the i'T-dimensional space, and it is here 
that the chief dijfficulty aris^. Burgers attempts to use the dissipa- 
tion function in this coimexion in the same way that entropy is used 
in statistical mechanics. In so doing he leaves the equations of 
motion out of account. This theory seems promising, but it cannot 
be said that it has yet been developed far enough to be regarded as 
a definite theory of turbulence. 

Another statistical representation of turbulent flow depends on the 
conception that the scale of turbulence can be described in terms of 
the correlation between the velocities at a point A and at 
another point B. If A and B are very close together, and Ujj are 
closely correlated : if they are far apart compared svith the scale of 
the turbulence, this correlation may be expected to disappear. The 
coefficient of correlation between and 71 is 


R = (1C) 

where y is the distance between the points A and B, and the axis 
of y is along AB. 

If V, represents the downstream component of turbulent velocity, 
u% u% can be measured by the hot wire technique. In such 
measurements it is convenient to fix one hot wire and to traycr=e 


the second wire perpendicular to the air-stream in the direction y. 
Correlations can be measured in other directions provided that one 
wire is not so nearly downstream of the other that the heat wake 
of the upstream wire falls on the downstream wire. 

If the coordinates of B relative to A are x, y, 2, the correlation 
(MjefiScient between Uj^ and may be represented by R^yz'^ and the 
turbulence may be described statistically in terms of surfaces 
R^. = const. The correlations between and Ujj at pairs of 
stations situated on the axes of reference will be denoted by .B-, 


The relationship between and y is shown by' the points (an 
full-line curve) in Fig. 50 {p. 225) for turbulence produced in an air- 
stream by passage over a grid of square meshes 3 in. X 3 in. At a v ind 
speed of 15 ft./sec., R^ tends to zero at y = 2-3 inches. Measure- 
ments behind a similar screen of M = 0-9 in. mesh show that, except 
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near y = 0, Ry seems to depend on yjM, i.e. the values of Ry at 
corresponding values of yjM in the two cases are the same. The 
scale of the turbulence produced by similar grids of different sizes 
may be expected to be proportional to the mesh of the grids.f This 
expectation is therefore satisfied if the scale of the Ry curve is taken 
as a measure of the scale of the turbulence. The scale of the Ry curve 
may conveniently be defined as 

k = jRydy, (17) 

0 

where Y is the value of y above which Ry is sensibly zero.J 
80, Mixture length theories. 

Up to the present time the centre of interest in turbulent motion 
has been its relationship to the mean flow. The statistical effect of 
turbulence on the mean flow has been regarded as similar to that of 
viscosity. Lumps of fluid are supposed to transfer the transferable 
properties from one layer to another just as molecular agitation 
transfers properties like heat and momentum in a non-turbulent 
fluid. In such theories a mixture length, I, plays a part analogous 
to the mean free path in molecular diffusion. The transfer of trans- 
ferable properties is supposed to be effected by the motion of lumps 
of fluid which leave a layer in which their properties are those of the 
mean flow in the neighbourhood, and move in a direction transverse 
to the mean flow through a distance 1. At this point they are supposed 
to mix with the surrounding fluid, so that their properties become 
identical with the average properties of the fluid in that region. 
The simplest case that can be discussed by this method is that of the 
transfer of a property 0 in the direction of the axis y when the mean 
value of d is constant over planes perpendicular to this direction. 
Suppose that a particle starts from a layer y = and that it carries 
with it the value 6(hj), the mean value of 0 at y = After moving 
to 2 / = where the mean value of 0 is d(h 2 ), 0 differs from the mean 
by an amount 6(hi)—d(h^. The mean rate of transfer of d across a 
unit area perpendicular to y is 

Q - mh{i-e(h2)-\, ( 18 ) 

where the bar indicates that the mean value over y = li^ is taken. 

t Cf. § 94 (p. 227 injra). 

f Taylor, ‘Statistical Theory of Turbulence’, Proc. Roy. Soc. A, 151 (1936), 421- 
464. 
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Expanding in a Taylor series we find that Q is the 

average value of 


i /r, T. I 1 /j. j, 1 


so that Q v (^2 

If the change in 0 in the path h^—h^ is small, only the first term 
need be considered, so that 

Q = —v{k^—hj)~. (19) 


The mea n i ng of the expression v{h^—hj) will be considered later 
in connexion with diffusion, but by analogy with the Kinetic Theory 
of Gases we may suppose that there is some mean distance V between 
the beginning of a path and its final end by the process of mixture 
such that 

v{h 2 —hi) — I'v. (20) 

The length 1' so defined may be called the mixture length. 

The effect of turbulence on the transfer of a property is therefore 
represented according to mixture length theories by 

Q = -Vv^. (21) 

dy 


81. The momentum transfer theory. 

To account for the distribution of mean velocity in turbulent 
fields of flow the hjrpothesis that momentum is a transferable pro- 
perty in the sense of equation (18) has been put fonvard. If the mean 
velocity U is parallel to the aids of x, and ?7 is a function of y only, 
then the assumption that momentum is a transferable property 
enables us to write pU instead of 0 in (21). The Q in (21) then repre- 
sents the rate of transfer of momentum in the y direction, and is 
identical with the Reynolds stress puv. This ■will be represented by 
— T, so that (21) becomes 

It will be seen from (22) that pl’v is viitually a coefficient of \dscosity. 
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The rate at which momentum is communicated to unit volume by 
tmbulence is therefore 



The values of the coefficient of virtual viscosity pl'v can be found 
by analysing cases where the distribution of mean velocity has been 
measured; but before it is possible to put forward a theory by the 
aid of which distributions of mean velocity can be predicted, it is 
necessary to find out how the virtual viscosiry depends on the mean 
velocity and the boundary conditions. For this purpose P^andtlf 
has put forward the hypothesis that 



The idea underlying Prandtl’s hypothesis is that it has been observed 
that the mean values of the squares of the three components of 
turbulent velocity tend to be equal to one another.J If u and v were 
absolutely correlated and = v^, then u — v and \uv\ — uv — u^. 
Since the momentum is assumed to be transferable 


so that 


u — — A2) 


dy’ 



and hence when u and v are absolutely correlated 



In fact u and v are not absolutely correlated, so that \^\ is less than 
V? or V®; but the hypothesis that there is a length analogous to 
for which 



opens up the possibility of a partial explanation of the effect of 
turbulence on the mean flow of fluids. 

With this hypothesis equations (22) and (23) become 


T 



dy 


(26) 


t Zeitschr.f. angew. Math. u. Mech. 5 (1925), 137, 138; Verhandlungm dea 2. inter- 
naiionalen Kongressea fur iechniache Mechamk, Zurich, 1926, pp. 62-74. 
t See § 77 (p. 200). 
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It will be noted that the mixture length I defined in'this way is not 
identical with the mixture length V. The former can be evaluated 
in cases where t is known (e.g. flow through a pipe), but V can be 
evaluated only when both t and v are known. 

Mixture length theories cannot be subjected to complete experi- 
mental verification. Their usefulness must be judged either by 
comparing the values of I obtained from (26), using experimental 
values of t and U, with what might be expected from a priori con- 
siderations, or by making further assumptions about I and com- 
paring the distributions of mean velocity calculated from (26) with 
those observed experimentally. 

A generalized version of the momentum transfer theory applicable 
to cases where neither the mean nor the turbulent motions are con- 
fined to two dimensions has been given by Prandtl, who suggests, 
particularly when one component of the mean rate-of-deformation 
tensor is much greater than the others, the substitution 


-2 „ -2 jdU — ,2 ^ . 

= = etc., 

where 



82. Hypotheses for predicting 1. 

The simplest hypothesis for predicting I is that of Prandtl — that 
near a plane waU I — By, where y is the distance from the wall and 
is a constant.f In a jet or wake Prandtl assumes that at any 
section I is proportional to the breadth of the section.^: Another 
hypothesis is that of Karmdn — that I depends not directly on the 
distance from the wall but on the distribution of mean velocity. If 
I is to depend on the mean flow in the neighbourhood it must, in the 
case of two-dimensional mean flow parallel to the axis of a;, depend on 
dUjdy, d^Ujdy^, etc. The simplest length that can be derived from 
■}■ Zeitachr. dea Vereinea deutacfier Ingenieure, 77 (1933), 105-113. See also 

dea 2. intemationahn Kongreaaea far techniache Mechanik, Zurich, 
1926, pp. 62-74. See also Chap. XIII, § 262. 
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a measured distribuiion of C is (dc '£yy{d-L dy^. and Eaxmsn 
takes 


I=K 


dU /d^r 


(29) 


dyl dy^ ' 

■priiere X is a constanr.y Wiien tkere is no prepare gradient Prandii's 
and Karm art 's iijpotiieses come to tke same thing closa to a rraH. 
for the value of r is then independent of y. Prandtl's hypothesis ^ves 


triiile Karman's gives 

The solution of (SO) is 

U 

The solntion of (31)i is 

U = / (- jlog V d- const. 

A V VP/ 

These are identical i£ B = K. 



(SO) 

_ (dU dvY- 
■ ^ ^{d'-L ,dy=)’' 

(31) 

_ ^ b - P^ lo^ y _n const. 



S3. The vorticitT transfer theory." 

The assumption that momentum is a transferable property 
necessarily involves the assumption that the finctuating variations 
in pr^sure, which certainly exist in a turbulent held of Sow, are 
ineSeetive so far as the mean transport of momentum is concerned. 
The only case in which this can be proved to l?e true is when the 
momentum in the direction x is transferred in the plane yz by 
turbulent motion in which iins of particl's parallel to the x-sxis 
remain parallel to this axis throu^out the motion. On the other 
hand, if the turbulent motion is two-dimensional in the plane xy. the 
u-component of Yorticity is conserved, so that c is a transferable 
property. 

Taking the case when the mean welocity C is in the x direction and 

^ fi?2^j),pz!-5S-76. Set also Ch^r. VEX, 

1 155, 

i Ycz Ietts STjeeds snd ■viscoszy, cTT'cy w " * Isrre vslpes Ei xbs 
Jzi (31) c CJ'-dy hss beezi tgLh«=r^. ts brdrdze ez the 's^'sIL Tibe solnticn cf (50] 

ezitoirsatSsally dU}cy st rrs -srsIL 

; Tsylar, PXil. 1, 215 {i9!5]i, l-tSz Prx. Boy. Sor. A, 135 (1935), 655 

€? ftC. 

«• 


se 
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is a fbnetion of y only, the fall equation of motion, neglectm^ 
Tiscosity, may be -smtten 

where XJ is the turbulent vorticity. Taking the mean value we get 

= (32) 

p ox ^ ’ 

since the average value of wiU not alter with x. It appears, 

therefore, that in this case the eSect of turbulence is to communicate 
momentum at rate pm^ to unit volume per unit time. Hence in tie 
notation of (23) if = p^. (33) 

Since ^ is a transferable property. 

(!«) 


and since Z = —dVjdy, 


.r J, d^U 


Comparison of (35) with (23) shows that they are identical only when 
Vv is independent of y. 

Prandtl’s hypothesis may be applied to the vorticity transfer 
theory by taking I'v = l^ldUfdy], The equation analogous to (27) 
is then 

M = (36) 

,dy>dy- 

The expressions (27) and (36) may be used in comparing the results 
of the vorticity and momentum transfer theories in cases when 31 is 
known, as it is for instance in the turbulent flow through a pipe.j 


84. The generalized vorticity transfer theory.! 

Averaging the equations of motion with the last expression in 
equation (20) of Chapter JU for the acceleration, we see that, h 
viscosity is neglected, the equations of steady mean motion may be 
put in the form 

U—-\-V—^W— = (3i) 

Sx ‘ dy ‘ dz p6x ex ~ 

j See Cbzp. VUI, ff 156, 157. 

J Taylor, Pnx. Boy. See. A, 135 (1932), 697— » 00. 
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•Rith two similar equations; or, in the rector notation of Chapter HI, 

gradiV-— Vxtd = — grad|?-f-|e®j-f vxto'. (38) 

In these equations (U, F, IT) are the components of the mean 
relocity, denoted hr V: p is the mean pressure; {u,v,w) are the 
turbulent relocitr components, with a resultant of magnitude q 
denoted, when considered as a rector, hr r; to is the rorticity of 
the mean motion, with components (f, tj, t). and m' the rorticitr of 
the superposed turbulent motion, with components {£’. q. ^'). 

(The equations in this form are exactly the same as Reynolds’s 
equations, since the turbulent relocity satisfies the equation of 
continuitr.) 

IFhen the motion is not confined to two dimensions the rorticity 
components are not conserred, and so the rorticity components are 
not transferable in the sense that heat is a transferable property. 
On the other hand, in a non-riscons Suid the components of rorticity 
at any point depend only on the rorticity of the same element of 
fluid at some initial time and on the nine components of strain and 
rotation which transform the element from its initial to its final 
state. This mar be espr^sed in the Lagrangian ^stem by Cauchy’s 
equationsf 

■ (39) 


Id-f = ^0?- 

cu 


CX , f cx 
Cv cc 


and two similar equations, where (a. 6, c) are the initial positions of 
the element whose coordinates are {x,y,z), sre its initial, 

and final components of rorticity (in accor- 

dance with the notation abore). 

With the assumptions preriously made, ig, Tjg, Zg are also the 
components of the mean rorticity at {a,b,c). Thus if the mean 
motion is steady, and if only the first-order terms in a Taylor series 
are retained, 

ig = (40) 

CX cz 

with two similar expressioi^for rjg and Cj. The substitution of these 
expressio ns in (39) provides formulae for (|', t]', V), and hence for 
vl’ — ixT), etc. These formulae will be found in the paper, by G. I. 
Taylor cited abore. 

If. with {x—a). (p— 6), (z — c) denoted by x-j, I/j, L^. we are content 
t Lsmb, (1932), pp. 204, 205. 
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to neglect not only the squares of the Us,, as in (40), but all terms 
quadratic in the L'b and their derivatives with respect to x, y, or z, 
then the formulae for ri, ^ may be considerably simplified. It is 
convenient to start, not from the final form of Cauchy’s equations 
for the vorticity, but from certain equations that occur in their 
derivation (equations (2) of § 146 of Lamb’s Bydrodynamics or p. 42 
of Cauchy’s memoir, Theorie de la propagation des ondes). In the 
present notation these equations are 


^0 = (^+1') 


3 ( 2 /. 2 ) 




d{z,x) 


■(?+r) 


d{x,y) 


(41) 


'0(6, c) ■ ' '8(b,c) ' " 'a(6,c) 

and two similar equations. The equation of continuity in this, the 
Lagrangian, system isf 


0(a, 6, c) 


\ s[x,y,z) I 


d{x,y,z) 

and if, with the help of the equation of continuity, we express the 
derivatives of a, 6, c with respect to x,y,z in terms of those of x, y, z 
with respect to a, b, c, we find 

8a _ 8{y, z) _ 3(2, x) 0a _ 8{x, y) 

dx 0(6, c) ’ 8y 0(6, c) ’ dz 


“3(6,0)’ 

8a 8Li 


etc. 


02 


But ^=1-^1, 

8x 8x ’ 8y 8y’ 8z 

and so, if second-order terms are neglected, the equation (41), 
together with (40), gives 




3^ , ^0^ 


r T 


’0Z 


(42) 


with two similar expressions for tj' and Since 

^ + + 

0X ' 0y~02 

and in terms of the L’b the equation of continuity reduces to 

8Li 8Lz,dL3 _ Q 

if second-order terms are neglected, (42) is equivalent to 


f Lamb, op. cit,, p. 14. 


(43) 
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and two similar equations. In vector notation 

to' = curl (Lxoj), (44) 

where L has the components L^, L^, L^.f 
When the mean motion is confined to the direction of x, and U 
is a function of y only, 

Then &om (42) 

^2TT / ar jir. \ ^TT 

(45) 


— w ; -f — ( 8L^ 8L^dU 

^ ^ dy^ \ 8z 8zjdy 

or from (43), on the assumption that L^v' does not vary with x or 
L^w' with z. 


~F' 5 ^ (y ( T ^ T /Jf!\ 

If now the turbulent motion is two-dimensional in the (x, y) plane, 
the last term on the right in (45) goes out, and (37) becomes 


1 8p , -y — d^U 


(47) 


which is identical with (32) and (34), since i/jV here has the same 
meaning as vih^—hj) in (34). On the other hand, if 
8ul8x = 8v[8x = 8wl8x — 0, 

so that lines of particles parallel to the axis of x move as a whole, 
the last term on the right in (46) goes out, so that (37) becomes 


p8x^dy\ dyj 


(48) 


which is the equation of the momentum transfer theory. It is easy 
to show that when 8ul8x = 8v/8x = Sta/Sa; = 0 (37) always reduces 
to the momentum transfer equation for mean motion in one direction, 
whether ?7 is a fimction of y only or not. 


85. The modified vorticity transfer theory .J 
The intractability of equations (42) makes it desirable to introduce 
some further assumptions with a view to simplification. One such 
assumption is that the components of vorticity are transferable in 
the sense that heat is transferable. With this assumption 

fd-r = lo. -n+i’ = Vo, ^+r = Co- 

t Gfoldstein, Proc. Camb. PhU. Soc. 31 (1935), 361-359. 
t Taylor, Proc. Roy. Soc. A, 151 (1935), 494^-497; 159 (1937), 499-502. 
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These equations are satisfied if 

dx dy _ j 

Sa 8b 8c 

and ^ = ^ = = = 0 

8b 8c 8c 8a 8a 8b 

Under these conditions 
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vC'~wr)' = (a:— 6 )m)^ + (z— c)«>^ 

-{x-a)v^-(y-b)v^~(z-c)vf^. (49) 

Equation (49), with the two equations formed by cyclic permuta- 
tion of xyz, are the equations of the modified vorticity transfer 
theory. 

If in addition we assume that the turbulent motion is statistically 
isotropic, 

(x—a)w = {y—b)w = (x—a)v = (z—c)v = (y—b)u = {z~c)u = 0 
and {x—a)u = {y—b)v = (z~c)w = K (say), 

so that v^'-w-q' = simply.f (50) 


86. Diffusion in turbulent motion. 

Diffusion by turbulent motion is related to the mixture length in 
somewhat the same way that molecular diffusion is related to the 
mean free path. The coefficient of diffusion in the direction y is 
v^h^—h^) or I'v, where I' is the mixture length (equation (20), p. 206). 

If a diffusable property starts from a concentrated plane source the 
concentration after time T is proportional to K being 

the coefficient of diffusion and Y the distance from the source. If 
it starts from a line source the concentration is proportional to 
and if it starts from a point source the concentration is 
proportional to According to the mixture length theory 

K may be taken as I'v. 

Measurements of the diffusing power of turbulence can be made 
in a wind tunnel by exploring the distribution of temperature 
downstream from a line or point source of heat. Taking the case 

t When the moan velocity XJ is in the ar-direotion and is a function of y only, 
Brandtl’s hypothesis is K — V‘\dUjdy\. 
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of a line source (e.g. an electrically heated wire) placed along the 
axis of 3 in a wind tunnel the centre line of which is the axis of x, the 
heat will diffuse, according to the mixture length theory, in the same 
way that it would under the influence of molecular conductivity in 
a non-tm-bulent stream, but the coefficient of conductivity will be 
much greater than in the molecular case. Except at points very close 
to the source the diffusion of heat in the wake behind a heated wire 
placed in a stream of velocity Ug is nearly identical with the diffusion 
of heat from a concentrated plane source. Thus if the decay of 
turbulence down the wind tunnel is neglected, so that I'v may be 
taken as constant, the temperature in the wake due to turbulent 
diffusion is 

e = 

and T, the time of diffusion, is xjUg, so that 



where == 2l'vT = 2xVvjUg. (52) 

y® is the mean square of the distances of heated particles from the 
middle of the heat wake. 

87. Discontinuous diffusion from a source in one dimension. 

To simplify the calculation of diffusion we may suppose that a 
large number of particles start at time T — 0 from the origin 
r = 0. We may supjjose that they move with velocity v through a 
distance d and that another path also of length d then starts, the 
direction of motion being independent of the initial direction, so 
that, at the end of a path of length d, there is no correlation of the 
velocity with its value at the beginning of the path. After n flights, 
i e. after time T = tmZ/v, a fraction (^)" of the total number of 
particles will be at distances from the origin. The proportions 
at distances (w — 2)d, {n—i)d, etc., are the successive terms of the 
binomial expansion of (4+^)". Thus if = 4, -^th will be at a 
distance ±4d, J at ±2d, and f at the origin. In general, the pro- 

1 

portion at distance in—2s)d is t. 

' ' 2" (71— s)' s' 

In the limit when n is large the distribution tends to become 
Gaussian. To prove this Stirling’s formula for large n, 
n\ ~ e-<"+^>(7i-}-l)"+l(27r)l. 
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J. n\ _ 1 (n+l)’‘+i(27T)-J 

2 " (n— s)! s! ~ ^ {n—8-\- 1 )"-s+i(s+ 1 )»+l ■ 

The maximum value of the right-hand side of (53) occurs when 
8 = i.e. near the origin. If we put m — 8~\n and take logarithms 
we find 


— (in-fm-f J)l0g(|7i-fOT-}-l). (54) 

If m is small compared with n, 

log(iti— TO-f-1) = (55) 

The largest terms containing m in the right-hand side of (54) are 



If m is large compared with unity, these reduce to — 2m®/n, so that 

logCi ] -fM-i’H-. 

^^ 2 '^ (%-«)!«!/ ' n 


The frequency of particles at distance Y = (»— 2a)d = —2md from 
the origin is therefore proportional to or 

where T (= nd/v) is the total time of diffusion, and 

72 = dvT. (57) 

Comparison of (56) and (57) with the expressions (51) and (52) 
previously obtained in terms of the mixture length Z' shows that they 
are identical if d = 21'. Since I'v is the average value of r)X(the 
distance moved by the particle since the beginning of its flight), it 
will he seen that V might be expected a priori to he equal to \d. 

The formula (57) could have been proved directly, since 

= {y^+y2+yz+-+ynf’ _ 

where yi, 2 / 2 >—) 2 /n each numerically equal to d but may be either 
positive or negative. There is no correlation between the directions 
of successive jumps, so that 

^ = y^z = y^z = 

T^ = nd^ = dvT. 


Hence 


( 59 ) 
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88. Diffusion by continuous movements .f 
The diffusion theory outlined above depends on a physical con- 
ception very like that of the mixture length theory. The process is 
carried out in definite jumps of length d, and at the end of each jump 
the previous history of any particle is, as it were, completely wiped 
out. In the discontinuous diffusion theory this idea is introduced by 
assuming that there is no correlation between the direction of any 
flight and the directions of previous flights. In the mixture length 
theory the particle is supposed to mix with its surroundings and to 
lose its identity at the end of each flight. 

It is difficult to form a concept of any definite physical process 
equivalent to mixture in this sense. The processes involved are not 
in fact discontinuous as is assumed in these theories. The velocities 
in turbulent motion are continuous and the motions of particles are 
continuous. 

To discuss diffusion of particles in continuous movement it is 
necessary to find some method for defining statistically the velocity 
of a particle and its variation with time. Tor simplicity we may 
consider a field of turbulent flow which is statistically uniform, J so 
that the value of and the mean squares of all the derivatives of v 
with respect to time are the same at all points. We shall consider 
diffusion from a plane xz where all the difihising particles are con- 
centrated at time / = 0. If F is the coordinate of a particle at time 

T 

T,Y = j V dt, and 

0 

= = (60) 

0 

T 

Now in finding the average value oi Vj. j v dt we may imagine the 

0 

whole time from 0 to T divided into n intervals. In each of these 
intervals the summation over all particles is made. Thus in the 

T 

ath interval the contribution to the average value of v^Jvdt is 

0 

(vrVj'g/nXT/n). Since the value of at time T is equal to that 
at Ts/n, VyUygi,, = where R is the coefficient of correlation 
t Tajlor.Proc.IondoniUal/i Soc (2), 20 (1922), 196-212. 

i For a theoretical discussion of the case where the turbulence is decreasing, as 
it IS down a wind tunnel, see Taylor, ‘Statistical Theory of Turbulence’, Proc. 
Boy Soc. A, 151 (1935), 429. 

3837.8 


Ff 
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between v at time T and v at time Tsfn. It is clear that in con- 
tinuous motion R becomes equal to 1 as Tsjn approaches T. If ^ is 
the time interval between T and Ts/ti, we may use the symbol to 
represent the coefficient of correlation between v at time T and v at 
time T—^. Then if d| is the interval Tjn, {vpv^){Tjn) = v^R^ df 
Hence (60) becomes 



Id— f 

Q 

(61) 

and 

T i 

|F2 = t/2 j j R^ didi. 

0 0 

(62) 

In general we may expect R^ to decrease with increasing f 
Suppose that for all times greater than ^ = T^, R^ = 0. Then 

T Ti 

j iZf = J jB| df , so that when T > Ty, 

u 

u 

-* J 

- ^F^ = constant — f Rc d^ 

2 di J ^ 

0 

(63) 

and 

- f 

\Y^ — v^T J R^ d| + constant. 

(64) 


0 


Equations (64) and (52) may be identified except for the constant if 

a\ 

V = vj R^ ( 65 ) 

0 

The length v j R^d^ is therefore analogous, so far as diffusion is 
0 

concerned, to a mixture length, but no assumption has been made 
about mixture in deriving it; indeed this theory of diffusion by 
continuous movements is equally valid if mixture never takes place. 

When T is small = 1, anA in these circumstances the diffusion 
formula (62) gives 

ya ^ 2212 ^ or VT® = vT. (66) 

It appears therefore that, when T is small, is proportional 
to T, This is clearly so, because over the time interval in which R( is 
nearly equal to 1 the velocities of particles are nearly constant, so 
that for each particle Y = vT. In this case therefore not only is 
VF^ = vT, but the frequency distribution of F is the same as the 
frequency distribution of v, which has been shown experimentally 
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to be the error distribution.f Measurements by Schubauer| and 
Simmonsll confirm this distribution at points near the somrce. 
Farther from the source the distribution seems to depend on the 
turbulence upstream of the grid. 

The above-mentioned experiments were earned out by examining 
the distribution of temperature at various sections downstream from 
a heated wire placed across a wind tunnel down which a turbulent 
stream of mean velocity Uq was blowing. If all particles leaving the 
heated source are supposed to have acquired the temperature of the 
somce, the difference in temperature between any point in the heated 
region and that of the main stream is a measure of the frequency at 
which heated particles pass the point in question. The distribution 
of temperature near the source was found to be representable by the 
formula 9 = Ax-^exp{—Y^/2Y^), where was proportional to the 
distance downstream from the soimce and .4 is a constant. 

It is a little confusing that the distribution of temperature close to 
the source is the error curve, just as it is when the distribution is 
due either to molecular diffusion or to the fact that a large number 
of uncorrelated paths have been traversed since the heated particles 
left the source. The distribution close to the source is the same as 
the frequency distribution of turbulent velocity, which happens to 
be the error distribution. If the frequency distribution of velocities 
had obeyed some other law, the distribution of temperature near the 
source would not have fitted an error curve. On the other hand, the 
temperature distribution very far from the source must necessarily 
fit an error curve whatever be the frequency distribution of velocities. 

Since in the experiments the turbulent velocities were small com- 
pared with Ug, the time of diffusion T was xjUg. Hence from (66) 

'jT^jx = vlUg. (67) 

The value of v found in this way from Schubauer’s experimental 
results was very nearly the same as the value of u found at the same 
point in the air stream by means of a hot wire. These measurements 
therefore confirm the idea that turbulence produced, as in this case, 
by grids with regular spacing is isotropic. 

The analysis of the diffusion of heat at greater distances down- 

t and Salter, Proc. 7?oy. iSoe. A, 145 (1934), 212— 234. See also Townend, 

ibid., pp. 180-211. 

t N.A.C.A. Report No. 524 (1935). 

II Taylor, ‘Statistical Theory of Turbulence’, op. cit., pp. 468-470. 
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stream, where differs appreciably from 1, has been carried out 
but is complicated by the fact that the turbulence dies away down- 
stream, so that v* is not constant down a wind tunnel.f 

89. Atmospheric turbulence. 

Most of the earlier discussions of the effect of turbulence on the 
temperature and velocity of the atmosphere were based on mixture 
length theories in which, for lack of information and for simplicity, 
a virtual coefficient of viscosity and of conductivity was assumed 
which was constant at all heights. These approximate theories 
yielded some useful results w'hen applied to large scale phenomena, 
such as the distribution of mean velocity in the lower layers of the 
atmosphere. They are not applicable to small-scale phenomena such 
as the diffusion of concentrated puffs of smoke. To discuss this the 
theory of diffusion by continuous movements has been adopted.^ 

= (aW)”. 

when vf is large, (62) leads to 

72 = Jc2(vT)2-'‘, (68) 

where 

(1— n)(2— n) 

For diffusion in the lower atmosphere it has been found that (C8) 
fits the observations made with smoke clouds provided 2— n = 1'75, 
i.e. n = 0-25. 

The frequency distribution of velocities in the atmosphere is 
approximately Gau8sian,(| as it is in the turbulent air of a wind 
tunnel. 

90. The dissipation of energy in turbulent motion. 

When air flows through a pipe in turbulent motion at high 
Reynolds numbers it is known ff'that if the surface stress is expressed 
in the form tq = pU^, then there is a universal velocity distribution 

of the form U,-U _ Jr\ 

Ur 

t Taylor, ‘Statistical Theory of Turbulcnco", op. ciV., p. 429. iis/ioa'’! 

i O. G. Sutton, ‘Eddy Diffusion in the Atmosphere’, Proc. Poy.Soe. A, lOO I -/> 
143’~T65» 1*^1 133* 

II 'Rosse\beTgfmdBioTkdal.BeitragezurPhj/nkder/reknAtmos.ib{lJ.vj,>- ' ' 

Graham, AJl.C. Beports and Memoranda, No. 1704 (1936). 
tt See Chap. VUI, §§ 154, 156, 157, 150. 
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where XJ^ is the maximum, velocity along the axis of the pipe, XJ is 
the velocity at a distance r from the axis, and a is the radius of the 
pipe. Now T, the Reynolds stress at radius r, is equal to rvo/a, so that 
at any point r/pZ/f, and therefore also XJY, are constant if the 

speed varies. On the assumption that the root-mean-square value 
of each turbulent component of velocity is proportional to the 
observed maximum value, Fagef has shown that in a pipe ujXJ^, 
vjXJ^, wjXJ^ stay constant as the speed changes at high Reynolds 
numbers, so that at any point r/p {oTwj),u^, v^,w^ are ail proportional 
to (XJg—XJ)^. These conditions would be satisfied if, when XJ^—XJ is 
increased in any ratio, the field of turbulent flow is increased at 
every point in the same ratio. 

This hypothetical relationship between the turbulence patterns at 
different speeds would, however, be inconsistent with the condition 
that the dissipation of energy by viscosity must be equal to the work 
done. The rate of dissipation of energy per unit volume in geometric- 
ally similar fields is proportional to ii.u\ l-^, where % is some typical 
velocity in the field, which may be either a mean velocity (e.g. 
Ug—V) or a turbulent component, and I is some typical length. 
Since the Reynolds stresses are proportional to pwf , the rate at which 
work is done per unit volume is proportional to pul 

It is impossible therefore to account for the dissipation of energy 
in turbulent motion by imagining that a series of fields of flow which 
are possible at one speed can be repeated at a higher speed — ^though 
this hypothesis would account for other observed phenomena. 

On the other hand, the fact that, when X/^a/y is sufficiently high 
(a being the radius of the pipe), t is proportional to p(C^ — X/y while 
u, V, w are proportional to XJ—U^, shows that the rate of dissipation 
of energy per unit volume is proportional to pu®a"^, even when there 
is no geometrical similarity between the flow patterns at different 
speeds. 

91. Dissipation in isotropic turbulence .J The length A. 

The simplest case in which the decay of energy can be discussed by 
statistical methods is that of isotropic turbulence, i.e. turbulence in 
which the average value of any function of the velocity components 
or their space derivatives is unaltered if the axes of reference are 


t Proc. Jtoy. Soc. A, 155 (1936), 576-596 
t Taylor, Proc. Roy.Soe A, 151 (1935), 430-454. 
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dw cvV 
Ty'^Fz) 


Idu dwV 


rotated in any manner or are reflected.t Turbulent fields of this type 
can be produced in a stream of air by passing it through a regularly 
spaced grid of parallel bars. 

The general expression for the mean rate of dissipation is 



+(i+|) +®+S) +(f +i)l- (“I 

For isotropic turbulence 

[dv\^ (dv\^ IbwY’ 

fe) = fe) - (&) ~ 

/du'^ fdtA^ /dwV^ ldw\^ 

m 

j 8v 8u 8w dv 8u dw 

and = = = «a, 

8x 8y 8y dz 8z 8x ^ 

where tij) O3 are symbols introduced for brevity. Hence 

The quantities %, <12, Oz are not independent. Since the fluid is 
assumed incompressible 

5, toy ^ 

\dx ' dy^8z) 

so that in isotropic turbulence 

ai+204 = 0 , ( 71 ) 


where 


8v 8v) 


8w 8u 
8z 8x‘ 


* 8x 8y 8y 8z dz 8x 

Another relationship between a^, a^, a^, O4 can be obtained by 
turning the axes through 45 ° about the z-axis. The transformation is 


'J2x' = x-\-y 1 

V2y' = —x+y 1 

The transformation for dujdx is 


V2 m' = u-\'V 
^2v’ = — u-\-v 


F(:~2\8x' 8x' 8y''^8y'l‘ 


t This definition of isotropy implies strictly that there is no mean motion re a n e 
(o the frame of reference. The results will be unaltered if a constant mean mo jcm * 
superposed. If applied to other cases the results can, at best, be only approxima 
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The conditions of isotropy necessitate that terms like 


2 —^ 4 - 

dx' 




(72) 


{8u'l8x').(dv’ldx') 

shall vanish, for they would change sign by a rotation of the axes 

through 180° 

Collecting together such terms as (du'ldx')"^ and (Bv'jBy')^ which 
are equal to one another in isotropic turbulence, and remembering 
that isotropy also necessitates that {8u' — Oj, etc., we find 
from (72) that a. _ 


or ai—a^—a^—a^ = 0. (73) 

Yet another relation between Oj, Oj, Cg, can be obtained by 
considering the mean value of The equations of motion of an 
incompressible viscous fiuid are 


1 8p 

p dx 


8u , 8u . du . du 

vvht 

8t 8x 8y 8z 


with two similar equations.f Differentiating these three equations 
by X, y, z respectively, and adding, we get 




dv 8u 8w 8v du 8w\ 
8x8y 8y 8z~^ 8z 8xj’ ^ 


and when we take the mean value of both sides of (74) we arrive at 
the equation , 

= Sdi+eog. 

P 

In a uniform field of turbulence = 0,$ so that 

ai4-2a3 = 0. (76) 

Combining (71), (73), and (75) v/e find that 

^2 — — 2^3 — —2a^. (76) 

t These are the equations if there is no mean flow. If there is a constant mean 
velocity, the average value of the right-hand side of (74) is unaltered, 
t Take mtegrals over a large volume P,. Then 

where the surface integral is over the boundary of F„ and I, m, n are the direction 
cosines of the outward normal. Since the integrand of the surface integral does not 
continually increase as the volume increases, the surface integral divided by the 
volume tends to zero. Hence V*p = 0. 
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Hence (70) may be written 

W = IS/Mi or or 7‘5n{dujdy)^. ( 77 j 

The value of (dujdy)^ is closely related to the manner in which 
Ry-\ falls off from its initial value, 1-0, as y increases from zero. It has 
been shown in factj that 


“ 2! u^X&y) 


( 78 ) 


The cTuwature of the By cirrve at the origin is therefore a measure of 

J 


{d-aj&yY, and 




*)• 


( 79 ) 


= 2a21imt 

l^y v^\ 

The significance of (79) can be appreciated by defining a length A 
such that , /I 7 ?\ 


A is then the intercept on the axis of y of the parabola drawn to 
touch the {By,y) curve at its vertex (see Fig. 50), 

From (77), (79), and (80) 

W = Uiiu^lXK ( 81 ) 

Since and By can be measured by the hot wire technique, the 
relationship (81) can be verified if W can be measured by other 
methods. In the case of turbulence in a wind stream behind a grid, 
W can be found by measuring the rate of decay of turbulence dora- 
stream from the grid. The mean rate of loss of kinetic energy per 
unit volume is , 


or —^pU^du^/dz in the case of isotropic turbulence. 


t For the definition of Ry see equation (16), p. 204. 

+ Cf. Taylor, Proc. Land. Malh. Soc:{Z), 20 (1922), 205, equation (14). Taking u 
as independent of y, and expanding Mj, in a Taylor series, vre have 




UU,j 

u‘ 


If du 

— + 
oy 


V* S*u 
— w-ri 
2! dy- 



But since u* is independent of y. 
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This must be equal to W, so that 

— (82) 

and all the quantities in this equation can be measured. The value 
of A calculated in this way for the stream in which was measured 



(see Fig. 50) was 0-26 in. The parabola y^jX^ = (1 — By) is shown in 
Fig. 50. It wiU be seen that it lies close to the observed points 
near the apex of the By curve. 

92. Relationship between X and the scale of the turbulence. 

We now consider how the length A, which determines the dissipa- 
tion, is related to the scale of the eddy-producing system. It has 
been pointed out that in a pipe the dissipation of energy is propor- 
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tional to pu^a-^, where a is the radius of the pipe. The scale of the 
turbulence produced is clearly limited by the diameter of the pipe 
It seems therefore that, in comparing the dissipation in the turbulence 
produced by geometrically similar turbulence-producing mechanisms 
on different scales and at different speeds, we may suppose that the 
dissipation is proportional to puH-'^, where I is any linear dimension 
which defines the scale of the turbulence-producing mechanism. 

It has been shown (equation (81)) that in isotropic turbulence the 
rate of dissipation is ISpu^jX^, so that, when geometrically similar 
systems are compared on different scales and at different speeds, 
then at any point is proportional to puH-^. Thus 

When the turbulence is produced by a grid of regularly spaced 
bars distant M apart (i.e, of mesh M) placed across a stream of wind, 
each bar leaves a wake in the stream. This wake disappears some 
way dorvnstream, leaving turbulence the scale of which must be 
determined in some way by the mesh {M) or by the diameter (D) of 
the bars. The distance downstream at which the wake disappears 
depends on the r itio DfM ; when DjM is as great as | the wake 
disappears within a length of about 20M. Farther downstream we 
may suppose that the turbulence is statistically uniform across the 
stream, and we may take the mesh length M as the typical length If 
Thus (83) becomes 

where ^ is a constant to be determined by experiment. 

A may be expected to be constant only when geometrically similar 
grids are used: it is found experimentally to be practically constant 
for all square-mesh grids, whatever the ratio DjM may be (p. 228). 



93. The Reynolds number of turbulence. 

It will be remembered that the considerations on which (84) is 
based are derived from observations on the proportionality of 
V(v//>), u, V, w, and U—Ucin. a, pipe, and that these hold only when 
j^o/v, and hence uajv, are greater than certain numbers. It follows 
that (84) can be expected to hold only when uMjv exceeds some 
definite number. This quantity, uMjv, may be called the Reynolds 

t In some cases the typical length must be taken as increasing with 
downstream from the grid. See the reference to N.A.C.A. Beport No. 581 on p. 23 . 
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number of turbulence. The lowest value for which (84) holds must 
be determined by experiment. 


94. The law of decay of turbulence behind grids. 

With the expression (84) for A, (82) may be integrated: the 
integral is ^ 5 ^ 


-constant. 


(85) 



Fio. 51. Collected results of turbulence behind grids and honeycombs. 


Dryden J 


X 

o 

B 

& 


S-lnch grid, M = 5 Inches, 2> -= 1 Inch. 
Si'inch grid, If 3 25 Inches, J) = 0-65 Inch. 
Hexagonal honeycomb, if *= 3 inches. 
Honeycomb of 3-inch tubes, ilf « 3 Inches. 


SimmonB 
and Salter 



3-lnch Kiuare-mesh honeycomb, ilf =» 3 Inches. 

3*lnch grid of circular rods, ilf = 3 InchM, inch, 
grid, 2d *= 0-02 Inch In 4-lncb pipe, 
grid, M = 1*5 Inches In l*foot tunnel. 


rigures shown'ln the diagram give values of uIMk 


Thus if u is measured at different distances behind a grid, UqIu 
should increase linearly. In Fig. 51 are shown measurements taken 
behind a square-mesh grid which verify this prediction. 

If TJgju is plotted as ordinate and x/M as abscissa, each set of 
observations taken at various distances down a wind tunnel behind 
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a square-mesh grid should he on a straight line whose slope is oJA^. In 
this way, with a range of grids from M = 5" down to M = 0-62' 
values of A were obtained varying only between the limits 1*95 and 
2-20. Since the values of DfM were not the same in all the experi- 
ments, it seems that the scale of the turbulence depends on M, and 
not on D. 


95. An experimental verification of isotropy in turbulence 
behind grids. 


The comparison between the observed values of u® and the values 
of found by analysis of Schubauer’s diffusion measurements (§ 88, 
p. 219) has shown that in a turbulent stream behind regularly spaced 
grids u = V = w. These conditions, however, do not form a com- 
plete verification of isotropy. A more complete verification can be 
obtained by measuring the correlation {R) between the values of u 
at pairs of points distant d apart along lines at various inclina- 
tions (0) to the axis of a wind tunnel. If duf&jd is the gradient 
of « in a direction inclined at an angle 6 to the txmnel axis (which 
is taken as the axis of x), then in the same way as (79) was found 
it may he shown that 


lira 

d-*0 


l-R 



But 


du 


ndU . . ndU 

COS 6 }-sm0— . 

dx by 


Also {dujdx) .{duj&y) vanishes (since it would change sign with a 
reversal of the direction of the y-axis), so that 



From (79) and (80) 
and from (76) 


2u^[dyl A2’ 
[bx) - 2\&y) ’ 


so that limi-j 5 ^ = ^(Jcos^0-}-sin^0). 

dr->0 ^ 

Hence, if d[^{l—R) is taken as the radius vector (r) in polar co- 
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The rate at which work is done is therefore 


When the turbulent energy is not decreasing this work must be 
supplied by the Reynolds stresses. If the mean motion is a uniform 
shearing parallel to the axis of x, so that dUjdy = a, the rate at 
which the Reynolds stresses are doing work is |t(x 1. Thus 


\TOt\ > lpgp-(Y^). 


( 88 ) 


Now T in (88) is identical with the Y used in the theory of diffusion 
by continuous movements, so that from (63) and (65) 

0 

where V is the mixture length. Hence 

jral > gppl'v. (89) 

If it is assumed that the momentum transfer theory of turbulent 
motion holds, then ^ ^ ( 90 ) 

so that the momentum transfer theory necessarily gives the rela- 


tionshipf 


9P 


> 1 . 


(91) 


This is Richardson’s relationship. If therefore a motion is established 
such that o?jg^ < 1, it cannot, according to the momentum transfer 
theory, he turbulent. 

TaylorJ has calculated the stability equation for a non-viscous 
fluid of small uniform density gradient in uniform shearing motion. 
He finds that there is stability if a®/g/5 < 4. 

Consideration of the stability of a system consisting of three super- 
posed fluids moving with uniform shear led to the result that unstable 
oscillations can occur when 

ptl 

where Ap is the small change in density at each interface, and h is the 
thickness of the central layer. Similar calculations for four fluids 
gave the lower limit for unstable waves as > 2-llgP. 

Similar results were obtained from calculations|| for the case when 

t Prandtl’s version gives > h but the factor J appears to be due to a 

{BeoTayloTfRapportaetProcis-VerbaxixduConvetlPermanentlniemalionalpotvl ” 

radon de la Mer, 76 (1931), 35-43). t Proc. Roy. Sac. A, 132 (1931), 469-523. 

II Ibid., p. 609, and Goldstein, ibid., pp. 624—648. 
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upper and lower fluids, each, of infinite extent and moving with 
uniform velocity, are separated by 9 layer of uniform vorticity and 
intermediate density. 

The above stability results apply only to fluids of infinite extent. 
Schlichtingf has extended the calculations of Tollmien on the 
stabihty of the boundary layer in a viscous fluid, and has foimd that 
the effect of gravity is to make all oscillations stable provided 
a® < 2og^, where a now represents the rate of shear at the wall, and 
it is assumed that the density distribution is such that ^ is constant 
in the boundary layer and zero outside it. Measurements by 
Eeichardti in a wind tunnel heated at the top seem to confirm 
Schlichting’s theoretical result. It was to be expected that this 
result would differ from that which is vahd in an infinite fluid. 


97. Diffusion in a turbulent field with a density gradient. 

It is not possible from the stability calculations to say anything 
about the possibility or otherwise of turbulent motion with any 
given density gradient. On the other hand, Richardson’s criterion — 
that turbulence is possible only when > 1 — ^must be valid if 
the momentum transfer theory of turbulent motion is valid. Hydro- 
graphic measurements by Jacobsen of the current and density at all 
depths at various stations near Denmark have been analysed (partly 
by Jacobsen and partly by Taylor||) to find the transport of momen- 
tum and of salt in a vertical direction, together with values of 
The values of a^lgP ranged from 0-008 to 0-38, yet the calcu- 
lated rate of diffusion of salt and the calculated shear stress were 


thousands of times as great as could be accounted for by molecular 
diffusion and viscosity. It is clear therefore that turbulence can 
exist even when a®/pj3 is as small as 0-008. For this reason it seems 
that the momentum transfer theory must be very fer from the truth 
when there is a density gradient. 


If we abandon the momentum transfer theory we can still get some 
information from the energy relation (88). If is defined as the 
virtual coefficient of diffusion of salt, then so that 


(88) becomes 


!"“l > 


(92) 


t Zeiledir.J. angew. Math. u. ilech. 15 (1935), 313-338. 

_ t Prandtl and Reichardt, ‘Einfluss von WSnneschiclitung auf die Eigenschaften 
einer tnrbulenlen Stromung’, Deuische Forrchung, Part 21 (1934), 110-121. 

il SappoTts et Procii-Verbaux du Comeil Permaneni InUmaixonal pour VExplora- 
tiondeJa Mar, 76 (1931), 35^3. 
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Hence the energy relationship can be expressed in the form 

rlpa.' 

r/a is a virtual coefficient of viscosity, so that r/pa may he regarded 
as a coefficient of diffusion of momentum. If we putf rjpoL^K 
(93) becomes 0^2 jj- 

-7i> fan 


This equation can be verified, because both Kg and can be 
calculated from the distributions of velocity and density in a stream 
where fresh water is flowing over salt water. The results of these 
calculations in two such cases (at Schultz’s Grund and Handers 
Fjord) are given in Table 11. 


Table 11 


Schultz'' 8 Qrund. 


Banders Fjord. 

Depth, 

Rb 


Depth, 


Rs 

a* 

metres 

Ku 

sp 

metres 


R. 

gp 

2-5 

0*09 

0 ‘i 4 

I 


0*17 

0*17 

S-o 

0 'i 3 

0-26 

2 


0*20 

0-38 

7 -S 

0-067 

0*17 

3 


0-15 

0-26 

lO'O 

0-023 

0-098 


* 



I 2 -S 

0 ' 02 I 

0-035 





IS'O 

o-os 

0-008 






It win be seen that aU the observations, except that at 15 metres 
at Schultz’s Grund, satisfy (94). The exceptional observation is near 
a velocity maximum, so that a is nearly zero. 


ADDITIONAL REFERENCES 

Taylor and Green {Proc. Roy. Soc. A, 158 (1937), 499-621) show that when 
a special type of initial motion is given to a viscous fluid the rate of dissipation 
increases until it reaches a maximmn, at which its value is in fair agreement 
with, the formula (84) (p. 226) when A is given its experimentally determined 
value 2-0. . 

EArmdn, Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci. 23 (1937), 98-106; Jomto. Aero. Science^, 4 

(1937), 131-138. The correlation between the velocity components in fixed direc- 
tions at two points is expressed as a tensor. If JBj is the correlation between the 
velocity components in the direction AB at the two points A and Bata, distance 
r apart, JJj the correlation between the components at right angles to AB, it is 


shown that 


dR, 

dr 


-f 2{Ri-R.) = 0. 


(95) 


(This is a generalization of (86) (p. 228).) On the assumption that the mean 
■f The momentum transfer theory assumes that K„ = Kg' 
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values of all triple producsts of components of velocities at A and B vanish.a 
theory is developed for the decay of turbulence behind a grid. With this 
assumption the {Ri, r) curve may be of constant shape ; in such a case the decay 
of turbulence is expressed by the formula 


— = constant 




which maybe compared with (85) (p. 227): according to (98) it is only when 
5cx = 1 that UJu is a linear function of x. 

Taylor {Joum. Aero. Scienoes, 4 (1937), 311-315) shows that the special form 
of the (fij, r) curve necessitated by K&rm&n’s assumption (see above) is not 
in agreement with observation. 

Taylor, Proc. Roy. Soc. A, 164 (1938), 15-23. In K6rm&n’s expression for 
the rate of change of mean-square vorticity (Joum. Aero. Sciences, op. eil.) 
the terms neglected on the assumption that the mean values of triple pro- 
ducts vanish (see above) can be evaluated from measured cmrves. This 
is done in a particular case, and it is found that the value of the term which 
has been neglected is three times as great as the one which is not neglected. 

KAiman and Howarth (Proc. Roy. Soc. A, 164 (1938), 192-216) show that a 
law of decay similar to (96) can arise when the triple correlations do not vanish, 
if further assumptions are made. 

Dryden, Schubauer, Mock, and Skramstad, N~A.C.A, Report No. 681. In 
the Bureau of Standards tunnel the scale of turbulence increases with distance 
from the grid. The rate of decay is consistent with the formula 

where L is the observed sceJe of turbulence deSned by 

L^Jp^dy. (98) 

0 

Some measurements are described in which band filters are inserted in hot 
wire anemometer circuits, thus eliminating all turbulence the frequency of 
which falls outside the band. (Cf. Chap, VI, § 121.) 

Simmons and Salter (Proc. Roy. Soc. A, 165 (1938), 73-89) have constructed 
a set of higdr and low pass filters by means of which the turbulence behind a 
grid has been analysed into a sp>ectrum. (Cf. Chap. VI, § 121.) 

Taylor (Proc. Roy. Soc. A, 164 (1938), 476-490) shows that the spectrum of 
turbulence at a fixed point is connected with R^ by the pair of relations 

CO 

r Ztttix 

J?* = I P(n)cos=^ dn, (99) 


CO 


27mx. 

cos-^dr. 


where F(n) dn is the proportion of u* which Is due to components with 
frequencies between n and n-{-dn. 

Dryden (Joum. Applied Mechanics, 4 (1937), 105-108) gives a bibliography 
of 31' papers and an account of developments between 1936 and 1937. 

S837.8 
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EXPERIMENTAL APPARATUS AND METHODS OP 
MEASUREMENT 

98. Introduction. 

This chapter is intended to give the reader a sufficiently detailed 
account of the apparatus and of the methods of measurement used 
in aerodynamic experiments to enable him to appreciate the general 
nature of the experimental investigations to which reference is made 
elsewhere in the volumes, and to have some idea of the acciuacy and 
also of the limitations of present-day experimental technique. 

SECTION I 

WIND TUNNELS, WATER TANKS, AND WHIRLING ARMS 

99. Wind tunnels. 

A wind tunnel is an apparatus for producing a uniform air-stream 
in which the aerodynamic properties of bodies can be observed and 
measured. There are three main types of wind tunnel: (1) open circuit 
tunnels, (2) closed circuit (return flow) tunnels, and (3) compressed 
air (variable density) tunnels. In each of these types the stream at 
the working section may be either free (open jet type) or bounded 
by rigid walls (closed jet). A brief outline of the characteristics of 
each of these types follows: details can be found in reports published 
by aerodynamic institutions throughout the world, f 

100. Open circuit tunnels. 

The open circuit type (Fig. 63 (a) and (6), p. 236) consists essentially 
of a duct, usually of square or rectangular cross-section, through which 
air is sucked by a fan at the outlet end. The air is afterwards dis- 
charged into the room, and returns slowly to the bell-mouthed inlet. 
The fan is of the airscrew type, which gives a steadier flow than a 
centrifugal fan. Even so, the eddies created by the rotating blades 

t See Eiffel, Nouvelles Jtecherchea aur la Risiatantx dt I'Air el I’Avialion (Paris, 
1914) ; Ergebmaae der Aerodynamischen V ereuchaanstalt zu Qdttingen; A.B.O- Repc^ 
and Memoranda; N.A.C.A. Reports. For a Bummaiy see Hoemer, Zeiteehr. da 
Vereines deutscher Ingeniewe, 80 (1936), 949-957. 

The area of the working section of a wind tunnel is usually of the order of 60 sq. -t 
but one or two existing tunnels can house full-size aeroplanes. The biggest, a 
Langley Field, U.S.A., has an oval jet 60 ft. broad by 30 ft, high, in which a win 
speed of about 120 m.p.h. can be reached with an expenditure of 8,000 horee-powc . 
(See De France, N.A.C.A, Report No. 459 (1933).) 
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constitute a serious source of disturbance in the flow, and measures 
must be taken to minimize their effect. Behind the airscrew in the 
N.P.L.t type a ‘distributor’ , consisting of a large rectangular com- 
partment perforated on all sides with fairly small holes or slots, serves 
to return the air to the tunnel room at a fairly low speed and over a 
considerable area, and so to break up the violently disturbed flow 
behind the airscrew into reasonably small eddies which have time to 
die away during their slow passage through the room back to the 
intake. Alternatively, the distributor may be considerably reduced 
in size or even entirely dispensed with, a honeycomb wall being built 
across the tunnel room (Fig. 53 (6)) to break up the large disturbances 
discharged by the fan. 

If the jet is open, as in the tunnels designed by Eiffel in France, 
it is necessary to surround it b-y an air-tight working chamber, since 
the pressure at the working section is necessarily below atmospheric. 
In either the Eiffel or N.P.L. type the room containing the tunnel 
should have a cross-sectional area many times that of the tunnel 
itself, in order that the return flow in the room may be very slow. 
Disturbances leaving the outlet are thus given time to die away, and 
the tunnel virtually takes its supply from still air at the intake end. 
In addition, there is fitted near the intake end, to prevent swirl 
about the tunnel axis, a honeycomb, i.e. a bank of thin-walled tubes 
of fairly small cross-section. Its chief function is to maintain the 
direction of flow parallel to the axis of the tunnel. It also serves to 
break up any occasional large eddies which may reach the intake. 

101. Closed circuit tunnels. 

The chief disadvantages of the open circuit type are the large 
room-space it needs and its low efficiency, consequent upon the waste 
of practically the whole of the kinetic energy of the air at the dis- 
charge end. By the continual circulation of the air in a closed circuit 
much of this loss is avoided, and a given wind speed is obtained for 
an expenditure of much less power than in the open circuit type. The 
arrangement has the disadvantages that the return flow is now not 
slow enough to allow disturbances from the airscrew to die away, and 
that the air current has to be turned smoothly through four right 
angles in its passage from outlet to inlet. The first difficulty is largely 
overcome by the gradual expansion of the return-flow ducts to about 

t National Physical Laboratory, Teddington. 
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four times the area of the working section, followed by a rapid con- 
traction of the stream just before the working section is reached; the 
second is effectively surmounted by the provision of suitable guide 
vanes to tiun the air smoothly round each right-angled bend.f Both 
the rapid contraction at the inlet and the guide vanes, which are the 
two essential featmes in the design of a successful closed circuit 
tunnel, were first used by Prandtl at Gottingen. 

A honeycomb is usually placed just before the rapid contraction, 
hut does not appear to be always essential; it has, for example, been 
omitted in the two new tunnels at the N.P.L. A definite improve- 
ment in both velocity distribution and power efficiency is obtained 
by placing radial aerofoils either behind or in front of the airscrew, 
set in such a way as to remove the rotation from the slipstream of the 
screw, and so to allow the air-current to reach the aerofoil cascade at 
the first bend behind the screw with only an axial velocity component. 

The flow may be returned either by a single duct, or by two ducts 
symmetrically placed one on each side of the jet. Given a free choice, 
the single return duct is somewhat simpler to construct. The closed 
circuit open jet tunnels at GSttingen and the R.A.E.J are of this 
type; two at the N.P.L. have double return passages (Fig. 63 (c) 
and (d)). 

The closed circuit type lends itself equally well to either a closed 
or open working section; as the return circuit is completely air- 
tight the pressure at an open jet may be the atmospheric pressure, 
with free access to the jet from the tunnel room. The wind speed 
obtainable for a given power expenditure is appreciably lower with 
an open jet than with a closed one, but this is oflfset by greater 
accessibility and by smaller corrections for constraint of the tunnel 
flow in some experiments, e.g. airscrew tests. 

102. Compressed air tunnels. 

This type of wind tunnel, of which at present only two examples 
exist,|| enables the Reynolds numbers of flight to be reached in a 

t Klein, Tupper, and Green, Cano<fion.Ie>um. o/Ife«earcA, 3 (1930), 272-285;Frey, 
Forech. Ingwes. 5 (1034), 106-117 ; Collar, AJl.C. SeporU and Memoranda, No. 1768 
(1937): Patterson, ibid.. No. 1773 (1937); Aircraft Engineering, 9 (1937), 205-208. 

t Royal Aircraft Establishment, Faraborough. 

II A modified type of compressed air tunnel has recently been built at Gottingen. 
The pressure can be raised to 3 atmospheres, but it can also be reduced to 0-3 
atmosphere. The latter condition enables hi^ jet speeds to be reached ■without an 
excessive expenditure of power. This featiue is of use mainly in connexion with tests 
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model test by the use of air at high pressure. It consists of a closed 
circuit wind tunnel, with jet open or closed, entirely enclosed in a 
steel shell capable of withstanding the requisite pressure. To econo- 
mize space and to fit the tunnel lieatly into the shell the return duct 
takes an annular form surrounding the working section (Fig. 63 (e)). 
Tests on a model at the N.P.L. showed that guide blades at the bends 
could be dispensed with, if a number of straight vanes was placed 
in the annular return duct to prevent a general swirl and a honey- 
comb employed immediately before the contracting jet. This is 
presumably because the retmm duct, completely surrounding the 
tunnel proper, has a comparatively small width perpendicular to the 
flow, so that its boundaries have a sufficient directive influence at 
the bends without intermediate guiding aerofoils. 

The compressed air tunnel at the N.P.L.,f which has a jet 6 feet 
in diameter and a pressure range of 1 to 25 atmospheres, was first 
used for tests of wings and complete aeroplane models to provide 
data applicable to full-scale machines. It was later used to investi- 
gate certain fundamental problems at high Reynolds numbers, 
including the effects of surface roughness on the drag of aerofoils, 
the behaviour of flaps and other high-lift devices, and the drag of 
stream-line bodies. By the adoption of the momentum method of 
drag measurement (§116), the measurements of aerofoil drag in the 
tunnel have recently been extended to Reynolds numbers of the 
order of 24 x 10®, the highest yet reached in wind tunnel tests.J 

103. Turbulence in wind tunnels and its effects. 

Turbulence in the air-stream has an important influence on the 
nature of results obtained in wind tunnels, especially in certain 
kinds of measurement, of which the drag of stream-line bodies is 
a long-known example and the maximum lift of aerofoils a more 
recent one. In ordinary atmospheric tuimels the interpretation of 
results and their application to design is greatly complicated if 

of airscrews or, with sufficient power and reduction of pressure, for the investigation 
of compressibility effects. See H. Winter, Aircraft Engineering, 8 (1936), 335, 3 , 
LuftioUs. 3 (1936), 237-241. 

t See Reif, Engineering, 131 (1931), 428-433. - 

t Relf, Joum. Boy. Aero. Soc. 39 (1936), 1-28; Relf, Jones, and BeU, 
Beporla and Memoranda, No. 1706 (1936); Relf, Bell, and Smyth, No. iwo 
(1936) ; Jones and WiUiams, ibid.. No. 1708 (1936) ; No. 1710 (1936) ; No. 1804 (mij. 
Williams, Brown, and Smyth, ibid., No. 1717 (1936); Williams and Brown, i ■> 
No. 1772 (1937). 
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ttirbulence effects are present, since the results are then functions 
both of the Reynolds number and of the turbulence, and it is 
exceedingly difficult to separate the two effects.]: In the com- 
pressed air tunnel, where full-scale Reynolds numbers are obtained, 
tinbulence effects may prevent a direct application of results to 
full-scale prediction. Further, in order to study turbulence effects 
it is often desirable to be able to vary the degree of turbulence in a 
wind tmmel. It is thus of great importance in wind tunnel technique 
to he able to estimate the degree of turbulence present and to form 
some idea of the effects of such turbulence on the application of 
tunnel results to the problems confronting the designer. 

Attempts to specify the degree of turbulence in a wind tunnel 
have been made in two different ways.f In one method a hot wire 
anemometerj is used to define the ratio of the root-mean-square 
longitudinal velocity fluctuation to the mean wind speed. In the 
second method the Reynolds number at which the drag coefficient 


( T of 8' sphere is 0-30 is used as a measure of turbulence.jl 

\pDa‘nd ji) 

In certain tests in America the two methods were compared, and it 
was shown that a unique relation exists between the measured values 
of Rgrjt and where is the Reynolds number 

for the sphere defined above, and M is the cross-dimension of the 
mesh used to introduce the turbulence. These tests were made in a 
tunnel of R.P.L. type at different distances from the honeycomb, 
and the result was confirmed by similar tests at the N.P.L. This 
result is, however, not general: a unique relation is to be expected 
only if the tm*bulence is isotropic. As regards turbulence not pro- 
duced by grids or honeycombs, it may be remarked that in tests of 
a sphere in flight made in AmericaJJ it was found that even in the 
disturbed air near the ground in a wind the critical Reynolds number 
was practically the same as that on a calm day higher up, when con- 
ditions must have been alm^ost non-turbulent. There is little doubt 
that the value of waa appreciable in the disturbed conditions 

t See, for example, Diyden, Joum. Aero. Sciences, 1 (1934), 67-75. 
t See §§117 and 119. 

II For some results of measurements of this kind see Platt, N.A.G.A. Report No. 
558 (1936). 


tt Dryden, Schubauer, Mock, and Skrarostad, N.A.C.A. Report No. 581 (1937). 
The existence of such a relation -was first suggested by Taylor (see Chap. XI, 
§219). 

ft Millikan and Klein, Aircraft Engineering, 5 (1933), 167-174. 
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close to the ground, and it must be concluded that the eddies present 
were so large that they affected the sphere as variations of total 
relative velocity and not as disturbances to the boundary layer. The 
effect of non-isotropic tturbulence has not yet been investigated, but 
it has great practical interest, since most modem wind tunnels 
are of the return flow type with a large contraction ratio, and the 
transverse turbulent velocity components are in this case certainly 
not equal to the longitudinal one. 

Very little can be said at present in regard to the correlation of 
turbulence measurements by methods suggested above with the 
effects of turbulence on the aerodynamic behaviour of various kinds 
of models tested in wind tunnels. The problem is under investigation, 
but so far the relevant results seem to indicate no general correlation. 
For example, the compressed air tunnel has given Ttiax im nTn lift 
results on certain aerofoils which agree well with full-scale observa- 
tions, although the critical turbulence number for a sphere is 225,000 
for the tunnel (6 in. sphere) and about 365,000 for the free air.f It 
would appear that in this instance the sphere drag is more sensitive 
to small degrees of turbulence than is the maximum lift of these 
aerofoils. On the other hand, tests in the compressed air tunnel at 
high Reynolds numbers, with the turbulence considerably augmented 
by means of screens, showed that different aerofoils react very differ- 
ently as regards maximum lift variations. On the aerofoil section 
R.A.F. 28 a moderate increase of maximum lift with turbulence 
occurs at aU Reynolds numbers, and appears to be roughly propor- 
tional to the degree of turbulence; but with the section Gottingen 
387 the effect is small and indefinite at low Reynolds numbers, but 
very great at high Reynolds numbers (see Chap. X, §198). These 
observations show the complexity of the subject, and suggest that 
much further research is required on the coimexion between tur- 
bulence in the air-stream and the a<'mdynamic effects it produces by 
modifying the flow in the boundary laver. 

104. The augmentation of turbule'ace in wind tuimels. 

Screens or grids may be used to aug ment the turbulence in a wind 
tunnel. Such screens are often used when turbulence effects are 
being studied, since they are the only convenient way of producing 
varying degrees of turbulence in the same wind tunnel: varying 
Millikan and Klein loc, cit, (15 cm. sphere). 
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turbulence on the model may be attained both by altering its distance 
from the screen and by altering the spacing of the cords or strips 
composing the screen. In practice the method is complicated by the 
difficulty in defining the mean speed behind the screen without very 
detailed velocity explorations,! and by the fact that the tmrbulence 
decreases with distance finm the screen so that with a model of any 
length, such as a stream-line body, the turbulence is by no means 
constant along the body. Another method which has been used to 
render the boundary layer of a body turbulent is to attach excres- 
cences to the body itself, e.g. to put one or more rings of fine wire 
around the nose of a stream-line body.! method is open to 
the objection that, in addition to producing changes in the drag by 
making the boundary layer turbulent, it may alter the form drag; 
but this effect can be separated if the form drag is determined by 
pressure plotting. When this is done it is found that in the case of 
a stream-line body a sufficient number of rings near the nose will 
render the whole boundary layer turbulent behind them, and the 
addition of further rings does not then affect the sldn-friction drag. 

105. The degree of turbulence desirable in a wind tunnel. 

Opinion is at present divided on the degree of turbulence desirable 
in a wind tuimel. It may logically be argued that an atmospheric 
wind tuimel ought to be fairly turbulent — not only because increased 
turbulence often simulates the effects of an increased Reynolds 
number, but because in a turbulent stream the boundary layer of a 
body is more easily rendered turbulent and the conditions are more 
definite than in a non-turbulent stream. Consider, for example, the 
measurement of the drag of a stream-line body. If the tuimel stream 
is very turbulent, the boundary layer of the body will become 
turbulent fairly near the nose at all reasonably high Reynolds 
numbers, and a consistent variation of drag with Reynolds number 
will be measured, similar to the variation obtained on a flat plate in 
tiubulent flow. There is therefore a possibility of extrapolation to 
higher Reynolds numbers, where the boundary layer would be turbu- 
lent even in a non-turbulent flow, by using flat plate data as a 
guide. If, however, the body is tested in a tunnel of low turbulence, 
the drag restdts will in general lie on some transition curve, i.e. 

t Ower and Warden, A.B.O. BeporU and Memoranda, No. 1659 (1934). 

t Ower and Hutton, ibid.. No, 1409 (1931). 
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the boundary layer will be partly laminar and partly turbulent, and 
any rational basis of extrapolation becomes impossible. On the other 
hand, it may be argued that since it is at present impossible to 
correlate the measurement of turbulence with the effects it produce 
on different aerodynamic phenomena, and since the free air is believed 
to be effectively non-turbulent, tunnels should have as low a degree 
of turbulence as possible. Moreover, in a non-turbident tumiel any 
desired degree of timbulence can be introduced by a grid. Whichever 
of these views ultimately proves to be the best as regards the practical 
use of atmospheric wind tunnels, there is no doubt that the different 
turbulence characteristics of the various tyrpes of present-day tunnel 
are a great handicap in the comparison of results from such tunnels, 
and that a complete knowledge of the effects of turbulence would 
clear up many discrepancies at present existing between results from 
different sources. Only in the particular case of the compressed air 
tunnel is the position clear. Here the full-scale Reynolds number is 
reached, and it is obviously desirable that the degree of turbulence 
should be that appropriate to the free air, which, as far as boundary 
layer flow is concerned, is believed to be very small. Since it is 
difficult to make a non-turbulent tunnel of compact design, the only 
question which arises in practice is the definition of a minimum tunnel 
turbulence which is sufficiently low to satisfy the above requirement. 

106. Force measurements. 

The niunber of methods which have been used in this and other 
countries to support models in a wind tunnel and to measure the 
forces and moments acting upon them is very large, and it is im- 
possible to deal with them all. In general, it may be said that the 
method adopted in any particular experiment depends very much 
upon the nature of the force to be measured and on the ultimate 
accuracy required. The chief concern in accurate work is to avoid 
undue interference between the supporting members and the model 
itself, and to devise the system so that any interference which may 
unavoidably be present is easy to determine accurately. For 
example, in measuring the lift and drag of a complete aeroplane 
model supported on wires from roof balances, both the wire drag and 
the interference effects of the wires are small compared with the 
forces on the model, and no difficulty is experienced. On the other 
hand, in measuring the drag of a body of very good form, such as 
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a model airship hull, the wire drag may he greater than that of the 
model, and the interference of even very fine wires with the fiow 
near the model may introduce serious errors, making an accm^te 
determination of the drag of the model alone a very difficult 
matter. A few notes are given below on the more commonly 
employed methods of force measurement, with particular reference 
to those which bear most directly on experiments relating to the 
study of fluid flow. 

107. Forces on a model aerofoil or complete aeroplane. 

This class forms by far the laigest group of wind tunnel measure- 
ments. Generally, such work is primarily undertaken to provide 
practical data for the designer, but the results obtained, particularly 
the maximum lift and minimum drag of aerofoils, are of great 
interest in connexion with the study of the flow near the model. In 
one method of making tests of this kind the model is supported in an 
inverted position in the tunnel by two wires firom the wings, while 
the tail of the aeroplane model, or a short ‘sting’ at the trailing edge 
of an aerofoil, is attached by a pin joint to a vertical arm, shielded 
as far as possible firom the wind (Pig. 54). The wing wires, generally 
vertical, are attached to a balance, enabling the tension in them to 
be measured, while the tail arm forms part of a composite balance 
which measures both the vertical and horizontal components of the 
force transmitted through the pin joint at the tail of the model. 
Prom a knowledge of the vertical reaction at the forward wires and 
at the tail, of the horizontal reaction at the latter point, and of the 
geometrical dimensions of the system, the lift, drag, and pitching 
moment about any chosen axis can be evaluated. The wire drag 
is found by repeating the measurements with two dummy wires 
added, and the drag of the exposed part of the tail support by detach- 
ing the model firom that support and holding it rigidly by wires as 
close to the support as possible. 

Other methods of measuring the forces and moments on complete 
model aeroplanes have been devised. At Gsttingenf there is a six- 
wire suspension system in use which enables the three forces and 
three moments that completely define the force system on an 
asymmetrical body to be determined at one setting of the model. 
The total lift is given by the sum of the tensions in three vertical 

t ErgcbnUse der Aerodynamischen Versuchsanstalt zu Gdttingen, 4 (1932), 8-12. 
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■wires, the drag by the sum of the tensions in two horizontal wires, 
and the lateral force by the tension in a third horizontal ■wire per- 
pendicular to the drag •wires. The latter are led forwards in the 
horizontal plane and are attached to two rings, each of which is 
tied down by a ■wire inclined forwards. A tMrd vertical ■wire passes 
from each ring to a roof balance, the tension in these vertical ■wires 
being defined by the unknown drag and the known or measurable 
inclination of the wires by which the rings are anchored. A similar 
arrangement is used for measuring the lateral force. Thus, the three 
moments and forces can be measured ■with the model supported 
entirely by means of a wire suspension. The absence of rigid supports 
reduces the interference ■with the natural flow near the model to a 

TninimtiTn . 

Tor special experiments, special balances are often used. Thus an 
addition to an existing balance at the K.P.L. enabled ya-wing and 
rolling moments to be measured on a complete model aeroplane 
when yawed-f Another system of Busx)ension has been used to 
measure separately the forces on the -wings and bodies of a number 
of body-^wing combinations. Automatically recording balances have 
been installed in some modem aeronautical laboratories. 

108. Drag of stream-line bodies. 

The method illustrated in Tig. 54 has been firequently used to 
determine the drag of stream-line bodies. Two ■wires, as fine as 
possible, are attached at the ends of a horizontal diameter of the 
body near its centre of gravity to form a V in a vertical plane 
perpendicular to the wind direction, ■with their upper ends attached 
to the tunnel roof. A short spike in the -tail of the model is attached 
by a fr-ee joint to the end of the arm of a drag balance placed either 
above or below the tunneL Wire drag is measured by attaching two 
extra "wires to the body, at the same point as the main supporting 
■wires, and taking them to the floor of the tunnel so as to form a V 
of the same dimensions as that formed by the supporting "wires. It 
is arguable that the interference of two "wires attached at the same 
point of the model but lea'ving it in different directions might not 
be twice that of one "wire, and that there might be an error in the 
drag correction in consequence. This was examined at one time by 

t Eavender, Feivster, and Hraderson, A,B.C. Reportg and Memoranda, No. 822 
(1923). 
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supporting the model also by a single vertical we and then adding 
successively one vertical wire underneath, and two forming a V 
It was found that the values of the drag of the model alone 
measured in several ways involving different wire arrangements 
were in reasonably good agreement, and the conclusion was drawn 
that the standard method of test was reasonably accurate. In the 
light of later knowledge of boundary layer flow it would be 
expected that the wires would produce only a small effect due to 
interference if they were well behind the region of transition to 
turbulent flow in the boimdary layer. This would usually he the 
fact with normal-sized models in a 7-foot tunnel at high speeds, but 
not at the lower speeds. 

109. Force measurement in the compressed air tunnel. 

It win he seen from the above that the general principle followed 
has been to support the model with as few wires or spindles as 
possible while allowing it the requisite freedom of movement in the 
direction of the force component to be measured. In the N.P.L, com- 
pressed-air tunnel the procedme is different, and the balance takes 
the form of a ring-frame surrounding the jet and shielded from stray 
air-currents. The model is attached to this ring by any convenient 
system of wiring or spindles, the sole requisite being that the attach- 
ment must be rigid so that the model cannot move relatively to the 
ring-frame. The aerodynamic reactions on the model are thus trans- 
ferred to the ring-frame, and are determined by measuring succes- 
sively the moments produced about three parallel horizontal axes 
perpendicular to the wind direction. The corrections for the drag of 
the supporting wires or spindles are determined as in other tunnels 
either by the method of duplication, or by separately supporting the 
model by wires from the balance guard, whichever is more con- 
vfenient. 

110. Water tanks and whirling arms. 

Most of the aerodynamic data of experimental origin available 
at the present time have been obtained from work carried out in wind 
tunnels. There are, however, other possible methods of experiment, 
of which the two that are most widely used are the towing of mo e 
through stall water or air. In the former method the water is gene ^ y 
contained in a long tank and the model is attached to a camaoC 
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which carries the necessary measuring apparatus, spans the width 
of the tank, and travels along its length. When models are to be 
moved through still air, they are usually attached to the end of a 
long arm capable of rotation about a fixed axis (whirling arm). 

Tank tests are used mainly in connexion with the design of ships 
and the hulls of flying boats or the floats of seaplanes. They have 
also provided some interesting information on surface friction.f 
Higher Reynolds numbers can generally be more easily reached in a 
large tank than in an ordinary wind tunnel, both because the 
kinematic viscosity of water is only about one-thirteenth of that of 
air and because larger models can be used. 

Whirling arms are not much used to-day, except for special classes 
of experiments such as fundamental calibrations of anemometers 
or investigations of the effects of a steady rotation about an axis. 
The measurement of forces on models carried by a whirling arm is 
obviously much more difficult than the corresponding measmement 
in wind tunnel work. 

It wiU be seen that the fundamental difference between the two 
methods of experiment described, viz. wind tunnel work and towing 
models through stationary air or water, is that in the one ease the 
relative translational velocity between model and fluid is obtained 
by moving the fluid and in the other by moving the model. Theoretic- 
ally, if we allow for effects due to the fact that on the whirling arm the 
motion of the model is not rectilinear, this difference in technique 
should make no difference to the fluid forces acting on the model 
Rut m practice it is foimd impossible to generate a wind tunnel 
stream without imparting turbulence to the air (see above). Turbu- 
lence is absent, or at least widely different in character, in the fluid in 
the tank or the whirling shed. Hence differences in the results may be 

t Froude, ‘Experiments on the Surface Friction Experienced by a Plane moving 
through Water’, Report <J the British Association, 42nd Meeting (1872), pp. 118-124. 
See also Report oj the 44th Meeting (1874), pp. 249-255. 

Gebers, 'Das Ahnlichkeitsgesetz fur den FlSchenwiderstand Im Wasser geradlinig 
fortbewegter polierter Flatten’, Schiffbau, 22 (1921), 687-690, 713-717, 738-741, 
767-770, 791-795, 842-845, 899-902, 928-930. 

Kempf ,‘tlber den Reibungswiderstand von Flaehen versehiedener Form’, Proc. 
1st Internal. Congress for Applied Mechanics, Delft, 1924, pp. 439-448. 

Perring, ‘Some Experiments upon the Skin Friction of Smooth Surfaces’, Trans. 
Inst. Naval Arch., 68 (1926), 91-103. 

Kempf, ‘Neue Ergehnisse der Widerstandsforschung’, Werft, Reederei, Hafen, 
10 (1929), 234r-239, 247-253. 

Gebers, ‘Einige Versuohe uber den Einfluss der Flachenform auf den Flachen- 
widerstand’, Schiffbau, 34 (1933), 18-20. 
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anticipated in certain cases where the particular reaction to bo 
measured is sensitive to changes of turbulence, even though the 
Reynolds numbers of two experiments are identical. 

SECTION n 

VELOCITY AND PRESSURE MEASUREMENTS 

111. The pitot-static tube. Total-head and static-pressure 
tubes. 

The pitot-static tube is the standard instrument for measuring 
air speed. It consists in effect of two tubes each of which includes 
a right-angled bend forming two branches, one usually shorter 
than the other. The head or shorter branch of one of the tubes is 
aligned with its axis along the wind direction and terminates in an 
open end. This tube — the total-head or pitot tube — measure the 
sum of the kinetic and static pressures acting in the air at its 
open end. The other tube, which in a suitably designed instrument 
measures the static pressure, is open to the stream through a number 
of small orifices in the walls of the head, with their axes normal to 
the axis of the tube, which is itself aligned with the stream. When 
the open ends of the stems are connected to opposite sides of a 
differential manometer the kinetic pressure is measured. 

In the most convenient form of instrument the two tubes are 
arranged concentrically, with the static tube outermost, as shown 
in Fig. 55, which represents the N.P.L. standard pitot-static tube. 
Another form, shown in Fig. 56, differs from the first mainly in that 
the thin edge in which the tapered head of the standard terminate 
is replaced by a hemispherical nose. This facilitates manufacture 
and also makes the instrument more robust, for a thin edge is 
rather liable to damage. A round-nosed instrument (see Fig. 57) has 
also been designed by Prandtl, who has replaced the more usual 
static holes by an aimular slit in the head of the static tube. 

It is a matter for experiment whether the differential pressure 
measured by a pitot-static combination is in fact equal to the kinetic 
pressure. In general, the relation between the differential pressure 
and the velocity and density of the fluid can be expressed in the form 

p = h.lpq\ 

where h is & numerical fector which has to be determined by experi- 
ment. Apart from its dependence on the compressibility of the 
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fluid, which for our purposes may usually be ignored, k will depend 
on the form of the instrument, on the turbulence in the stream and 
on the Reynolds number of the flow past the tube. In those forms of 
tube which are commonly used k is nearly constant and equal to unity 
A careful calibration of the N.P.L, standard instrument was made 
at the N.P.L. in 1912.-}- For this purpose the instrument was attached 
to the end of a whirling arm (see § 110) of about 30-foot radius and 
moved through the initially still air in a large shed at speeds ranging 
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from 20 to 60 feet per second. After allowance was made for the 
‘swirl’ speed of the air set up by the motion of the arm, the value of 
k was found to be unity within ±0'1 per cent, over this speed range.| 
Subsequent experiments in a water tank at equivalent water 
speeds showed that this value of k could be taken to hold up to air 
speeds of about 250 feet per second, while more recently a model 
twenty-five times the linear dimensions of the original was also 
found to have a factor of 1 between 20 and 90 feet per second. The 
instrument shown in Fig. 66 has been calibrated in a wind tunnel 
against the N.P.L. standard and found to have a mean factor of 
1-000 over the speed range 20 to 70 feet per second. Prandtl’s tube 
also has a factor very close to l.I| 

Calibrations of the two British instruments have been made at 
air speeds below 20 feet per second.ff Although pitot-static tubes 
are not often used at such low speeds in view of the difficulty of 

t Bramwell, Relfi and Fage, A*R.C. Reports and Memoranda, No. 71 (1912). 
j This close approeich to imity must be regarded as fortuitous, for it was not unm 
some years later (see p. 252) that the distribution of pressure along the statio tu 
was investigated experimentally. 

II Kumbrach, Forschungsarbeiien dea Ver. dsulsch. Jng., No. 240 (1921), 29, 3 . 

■ft Ower and Johansen, AJt.C. Reports and Memoranda, No. 1437 (1932); rroc. 
Roy. 8oc. A, 136 (1932), 163-176. 
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measuring accurately the very small kinetic pressures that are set 
up, yet very sensitive manometers (see footnote f, p. 276) have been 
designed for this purpose, so that the pitot-static combination can, if 
desired, be used at a speed of about 2 feet per second with 1 per cent, 
accuracy on speed. The following table gives the mean value of the 
factor k for the N.P.L. standard and for the round-nosed instrument 
over the range 2 to 20 feet per second. 


Air speed 

15° C. and 760 mm. 
ift.lsec.) 

Mean k 

N.P.L. standard 

Mean k 

Round-nosed instrument 

2 

I ‘020 

I -055 

4 

0-989 

i-oo6 

6 

0-995 

fOOI 

8 

0*992 

0-996 

10 

0991 

0*992 

12 

0-992 

0-991 

14 

099s 

0-992 

16 

0-998 

0-996 

18 

0-999 

0-999 

20 

1*000 

I‘OOI 


It should he remarked that the accuracy of the results for the round- 
nosed instrument is probably inferior to that for the standard, but it 
is considered that the values given will enable an accuracy of 1 per 
cent, on air speed to be obtained even with this instrument at 2 feet 
per second. With the standard instrument the accuracy at 3 feet per 
second is believed to be within 0-5 per cent, on speed. 

In use the head of the pitot-static combination has to be aligned 
with the wind direction. Fig. 68 shows for the N.P.L. standard 
instrument the variation in kinetic pressure reading with rotation 
about the axis of the stem,! and it will be seen that the correct 
position with the tube pointing into the wind (0 = 0°) corresponds 
to a minimum pressure reading. Hence, provided the wind direction 
is known approximately (as it generally is even when there is doubt 
as to the exact direction) the correct presentation of the instrument 
is easily obtained by means of a search for this pressure minimum. 
In Prandtl’s tube, alignment with the wind direction coincides, 
according to Kumbruch,f with a pressure maximum, but a similar 
procedure can obviously be adopted. 

An experimental investigation of the characteristics of pitot- 

t The dotted curve shows the corresponding variation in total-head reading, 
t Op. cit , pp. 7 - 14 . 
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static tubes was carried out at the N.P.L. in 1925.t The most im- 
portant outcome of this work was the information it provided to 
enable the position of the static holes to be adjusted with respect to 


— Pibob - Sfco^feic Tube -(N.RL. 
- — - T<^5J tube or%ly. 
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the nose and to the stem so that the negative pressure due to the 
former balances the positive pressme due to the latter and true 
static pressure is recorded at the static holes. Some previous work 
by Miss Barker had shown that the total-head tube indicates the 
true total head provided that gc/v exceeds 30, where g is the air 
speed, a the radius of the mouth of the tube, and v the kinematic 

t Owor and Johansen, AM.C. Reports and Memoranda, No. 981 (1928). 
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viscosity of the air.f Hence the total-head tube of an instrument of 
the dimensions shown in Figs. 55 and 56, when used in air at ordinary 
temperatures and pressures, will indicate true total head at all speeds 
above about 0*7 foot per second, and if in addition the position of 
the static holes is adjusted in the way just mentioned, it follows that 
the factor of such an instrument will be unity. 

The fundamental calibrations of the pitot-static tube from which 
the factor k has been determined have invariably been made on 
whirling arms (§110). Tims apart from the swirls set up by the 
instruments themselves, the motion during calibration has taken place 
through stationary air. Calibration conditions have therefore been 
different from those encountered in moving air-streams, where there 
are, in general, turbulent components of velocity superimposed on 
the main translational motion. We must therefore consider the 
effect of these turbulent velocity components on the value of k. 

In the first place, it appears that the total-head tube measmres 
where f> is the mean static pressure, g® the square 
of the mean velocity, and the mean square of the turbulent 
velocity. J 

The reading of the static-pressure tube gives a measure of the 
average total pressure inside the tube, and differs from the true 
average static pressure by a pressure arising from the impact of the 
fluctuating cross velocities on the tube and its holes. The difference 
in reading due to this ‘impact’ pressure depends on the design of the 
tube, especially on the number, size, and arrangement of the static 
holes, and on the magnitude and frequency of the cross velocities. 
If a tube has a large number of small holes equally spaced around 
its periphery, the reading with the tube aligned in the mean direction 
of flow is independent of the azimuth position of the holes. It is to 
be expected that the relation between the reading of the tube 
and the true average static pressure p can be written in the form 

Vm == w*), 

where kg is a numerical factor which has a characteristic value for the 
same tube in turbulent streams of the same kind, and and are 
the mean squares of the cross components v and w of the turbulent 

t Proc. Soy. Soc. A, 101 (1922), 435-445. According to F. Homann {Forsch. Inywea. 
7 (1936), 1-10) qajv must exceed 125. Corrections to be applied to measured values 
for small Reynolds numbers are given in the papers cited. 

+ For a theoretical discussion see Goldstem, Proc. Soy. Soc. A, 155 (1936), 
570, 571. 
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velocity. Certain theoretical arguments indicate that might be 
expected to have the value J, at any rate for isotropic turbulence,! 
but a reliable prediction of kg can be obtained only by recourse to 
experiment. FageJ has determined kg from values of and w* 
measured in turbulent flow in two sets of pipes having in the one 
case a circular and in the other a very elongated rectangular cross- 
section (so that in the second case the flow was very nearly two- 
dimensional). In these cases theoretical relations for f in terms of 
pv^ and are knovm, on the assumption that the stresses due to 
viscosity are small compared with the Reynolds apparent stresses. 

The relations are, for the flat rectangular pipe, 

PIp+v^ = constant, 

where is the mean square of the turbulent velocity component at 
right angles to the wider wall (Chap. V, equation (5)); and for the 
circular pipe „ 

r-^iPlp+vj) = vl-vf, 

where v^, v\ are the mean squares of the radial and circumferential 
turbulent velocity components at a distance r from the axis of the 
pipe (Chap. V, the fiirst equation of §71). 

The conclusion obtained from Rage’s experiments is that the 
reading of a static-pressure tube in fully developed turbulence 
exceeds the true static pressure by an amount given by Jp(v^-f-M’2). 
In isotropic turbulent flow and the measured pressure 

exceeds the true pressure by Ipv^ or \p^. Hence the differential 
pressure will be ^p?^(l-f |g^/3^). 

112. Small total-head tubes. 

Since very small combined pitot-static tubes are obviously difficult 
to construct, small total-head tubes are frequently employed for 
detailed explorations of the flow in the boundary layers of bodies 
such as cylinders or stream-line solids of revolution, and in transverse 
sections of pipes. The static pressure, a knowledge of which is 
required if velocities are to be deduced from the observations, is 
measured at holes in the surface of the body (see §113) or in the 

t Goldstein, Proc. Roy. Soc. A, 155 (1936), 571-675. 

X Jhid., pp. 576-596. Kujnbruch has investigated the eSect of large disturhanccs: 
op. cit., pp. 19-24. 
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walls of the pipe. In the case of boundary layer flow along bodies 
possessing curvature in the direction of motion, the assumption is 
made that the static pressure is constant through the layer along 
any normal to the surface, an assumption that ceases to be valid 
for practical purposes only if the curvature is rapid or the boundarj^ 
layer unduly thick. Total-head tubes used for explorations of this 
kind are generally made of hypodermic tubing, nickel being a more 
suitable metal than steel as it is not liable to become choked by rust 
after long use. Usually a small diameter of tube is required, and the 
only limitation to be observed in this respect is that IVIiss Barker’s 
criterion, qajv > 30 (see p. 252), is still fulfilled at the lowest speed 
it is proposed to measure in any particular case. The tubes are best 
operated by means of a micrometer arrangement which, for accurate 
work, should be carried by the body or the pipe itself. In this way 
the distance of the point of measurement from the surface of the 
body is easily determined from the micrometer reading and a single 
measurement of the distance corresponding to one particular reading. 
The static-pressure observation should be made before the total-head 
tube is in place, or, at all events, when it is sufficiently distant not 
to influence the pressure at the surface hole. This is particularly 
important in measurements of the velocity distribution in pipes 
of small diameter. 

113. Measurement of the distribution of normal pressure on 

solid bodies. 

It has been mentioned in § 112 that the static pressure at a point 
in the wall of a pipe or in the surface of a body can be measured by 
boring a small hole in the surface at the point in question and 
connecting a tube to it by which the pre.ssure acting there is con- 
veyed to a manometer. Such pressure holes should be small in 
diameter, particularly if they are located in regions of large pressure 
gradient. About 0-01 to 0-02 inch diameter is a usefrd average size. 
The edges of the hole should be flush with the surface at which the 
pressure is being measured, — ^it is very important that no protruding 
burrs be left, — and the axis should be approximately perpendicular 
to the surface. By using a number of such holes at various points 
on the body and measuring the pressure at each, the pressure distribu- 
tion on the surface can be obtained with an accuracy depending on 
the number of holes. 
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A convenient practical method of forming the holes in the surface 
is as follows: — Several soft metal tubes about 0-05 inch internal 
diameter — ‘compo’ tubing — are let into grooves cut in the surface 
of the model so that their outer surfaces protrude slightly above 
that of the model. They are held in place by wax run into the grooves 
in a molten state, and the whole is then made good by scraping to 
preserve the'designed contours of the model. The tubes are soft and 
thick-walled, so that there is no difficulty in scraping their slightly 
projecting exteriors flush with the model surface. One end of each 
tube is sealed, the other being open and connected by rubber tubing 
to a manometer. The pressure on the surface of the model at any 
point along the length of the tube can then be obtained by piercing 
a hole with a fine drill or needle in the wall of the tube at the point in 
question. When the pressure there has been observed the hole can be 
sealed with a special grease mixtm^ or covered with a small piece 
of thin paper stuck over it, and the pressure at any other point along 
the tube can then be measured in the same way. 

It should perhaps be mentioned that in such work the pressures 
are almost invariably measured as differences from the static pressure 
at some conveniently situated section of the tunnel, which is taken 
as the datum pressure. 

1 14. Forces due to normal pressures. 

For a cylinder the lift and drag per unit length due to normal 
pressures only are given by 

A = J p da;, D — j pdy, 

where the integrations are taken right round the contour of the 
cylinder. These are the areas of the curves obtained by plotting p 
against z and y respectively right round the contour. The former 
gives a single closed curve, the latter two loops whose areas are to 
be counted of opposite sign. Fig. 59 shows the pressure distribution 
for an aerofoil plotted in this way. 

Another application of the same method arises in the determina- 
tion of the form drag of stream-line solids of revolution with their 
axes along the wind direction. In such cases the pressure holes 
are distributed along a generator, and the form drag ^i.e. the 
resultant drag due to pressing distribution only — is obtained by 
graphical evaluation of the integral it j p d{r^), where p is the pressure 
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measured at any pressure hole, r is the radius of the body at the 
hole, and the integration is along the length of the body. The 
percentage accuracy of the form drag of a stream-line body obtained 




in this way is generally poor unless a very large number of pressure 
holes is used. The form drag of a stream-line body is generally small, 
so that the two loops of the curve of p against are usually of very 
nearly the same area. It is therefore difficult to obtain much 
accuracy in estimating the difference of these areas. 

115. Prediction of drag from wake measurements. 

The usual method of measuring the total drag of a stream-line 
body by balance measurements was referred to in § 108 , but this force 

3837.8 1 
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can also be determined directly from total-head losses in the wake, 
measured at a section at right angles to the general direction of 
motion and in a region where the velocity changes due to the body 
are small.f This method has a number of advantages over direct 
force measurements: it can be used in flight on aeroplanes or airships; 
there is little interference from wires or supports; and it can be used 
to find the drag for two-dimensional motion unaffected by end 
effects. 

For an aeroplane wing in flight, measurements have to be taken 
fairly close to the trailing edge, where the velocity changes are not 
small, and a method of predicting the drag for this more general case 
has been developed by BetaJ.J The flow between two parallel planes 
at right angles to the direction of motion, one in front and the other 
behind the wing, is considered. The velocities and pressures in the 
front plane are denoted by ZJj, T^, and respectively, and the 
corresponding values in the rear plane by U^, V^, and pj. At 
infinity U — Ug, V = W = 0, and p — !Pa- The relation for drag 
obtained from the momentum equation is 

= JJ (iJi+pD-f) i-S - J| (Pa-f pCri) dS, (1) 

where the integrals are surface integrals taken over the entire area 
of the infinite planes. The merit of Betz’s analysis is that he trans- 
forms these integrals so that the integration is restricted to the 
wake. 

The total-head relations 

and = P 2 'i"ip(^ 2 +T|-f IFi) 

are introduced, and on substitution in (1) the drag relation becomes 

iui-vi)ds 

The total head is constant along a stream-line when the effects of 
viscosity and apparent friction due to turbulence can be neglected, 
so is zero except in the wake, and the first integral is confined 


t Taylor, Phil. Trans. Boy. Soc. A. 225 (1926), 238-241; also Page and Jones, 

Proc. J?oy. £?oc. A, 111 (1926), 692-603. o i r>..ar,AH 

1 Zeitschr.f. Flugtechn. u. Motorluftschiffdhrt, 16 (1926), 42-44. See also Pran , 
Aerodynamic TAcon/ (edited by Durand), 3 (Berlin, 1936), 202-206. 
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to the wake. To transform the second integral n liypothetical flow 
is taken, which is the same everywhere as the actual flow except in 
the wake. In the wake the total head is taken to he Hy, the same as 
that in the undisturbed stream, the pressure to be the same as 
that in the actual flow, and the ^-component of the Velocity is 
denoted by 17?. The assumption made implies the existence of a 
distribution of sources at the body and in the wake ahead of the 

rear measurement plane, of total strength 6 = JJ {Uz — U^) dS: the 
letter T denotes that the integration is confined to the wake, since 
ever 3 rwhere outside U’^ = The second integral can bo written 

ip IJ {Ul-UD dS = ip JJ (Ui-ur) ds +ip JJ {Ur^-UD dS, 

and, on the assumptions made, it may be shown by the theory of the 
stream-line flow of an inviscid fluid that 

ip jj {Ul-Vp) dS = -pQVo = -pUo Jf lU$-Uz) dS. 

T 

The second integral then becomes ^p JJ dS, 

and the drag relation (2) reduces to 

T T 

D = jj {Hy-Hz) dS +ip I J (U*-Uz){Uf+Uz-2Uo) d8 

+ip//{(Fi+lFi)-(FHT7?)}d5f. (3) 

For the case of an aerofoil of finite span, the sum of the first two 
integrals gives the profile drag and the third integral gives the 
induced drag. 

An experimental determination of profile drag by Betz’s method 
involves therefore measurements of both total head and static 
pressure in the wake. From these measurements the values of Uz 
and Uf can be deduced from the relations 



A value of the profile drag can then be determined graphically from 

T 

t JJ (Uj — Uj) dS 17111 gonorally have dilloront values at difforont soolions of the 
wake, so in the hypothetical flow there must also bo sources downstream of tho 
meosuroment plono. The intoraetion between those sources and those upstream is 
simply nogloctod in Betz’s method. 
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tke sum of tho first two integrals of relation (3). Tlie contribution 
of the second integral is of the nature of a correction, which is small 
when the section taken is at great distance from the body, but is 
important near the body. The method has been used by Weidingerf 
and by M. SchrenkJ to measure the profile drag of an aeroplane wing 
in flight. 

An alternative formula in terms of the total head and static 
pressure in the wake has been obtained and used by B. M. Jones]! 
to obtain the profile drag of an aeroplane wing in flight. Bor an 
isolated stream-line body, experiencing a drag with no lift, a plane 
normal to the undisturbed velocity, Uq, can be taken far behind the 
body where the pressure is sensibly uniform and equal to the pressure 
in the undisturbed stream, the velocity being equal to TJq every- 
where in the plane except in the wake. If ZJg is the velocity in the 
wake and dS^ an element of area in this plane, the drag, D, is given 

by the equation r r 

D = p\\U^{U,-U^)dS^, (4) 


where the integration is taken over the wake. This relation gives 
a reliable measurement of drag when applied to a real fluid with a 
turbulent wake. In flight experiments, however, it is necessary to 
mount the measuring apparatus fairly close behind the wing in a 
plane where the static pressure is not equal to the undisturbed 
pressure. The wake, assumed for the moment to be non-turbulent, 
can be divided into stream tubes, stretching fi’om the far distant 
plane to the plane of exploration close behind the body. If dS^ 
denotes the element of area cut off from the latter plane by a tube, 
^2 the velocity of flow through the element, and d' the inclination 
of the velocity to the perpendicular to the plane, the drag is given 

D = p jj qoCOsdiUo—Us) dSz- (5) 

With no loss of total head in the tube of flow between the two planes 
all the quantities on the right-hand side of (5) can be determined 
from measurements taken in the plane close behind the body. In 
practice the flow in the wake is turbulent, and it is assumed that 
differences between the real flow and the assumed hypothetical flow 


t Jahr. Wiss. GesdUch. Luftfahrt (Munich, 1926), p. 112. 

+ Lujtfahrtforschung, 2 (1928), 1-32. ■, r, -u -a 

II ‘Measurement of Profile Drag by the Pitot-Traverse Method by the Cambridge 
University Aeronautics Laboratory, A.R.C. Reports and Memoranda, No. 1688 {I9db). 
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do not affect the drag.f It is also assumed that the angle & is small 
so that cos I? can be taken as unity. It should be noted that ■when the 
mean direction of flow in the wake is inclined to the direction of 
the undisturbed stream, as in flow behind a wing exerting a lift, 
the measurement plane should be taken perpendicular to the mean 
direction of flow and not to the direction of the undisturbed stream. 
The' relation (5) then gives the profile drag. For a stream-line body 
the assumption cos^ = 1 is probably sufficiently accurate, but close 
behind a bluff body may be a source of considerable error. 

If H 2 and P 2 total head and pressure in the wake at the 

measurement plane. 

Hi = yql+P2 = IpHl+Po- 

Write 

1 

2 

* 

and relations (4) and (6) reduce to the forms 


Then 


£3 

U, 


= 9* 


Ho 


_ (Pi-PoY 

~ ipUl J 


D = yUljj2gi{l-gi)dSo ( 6 ) 


and D = ipUl JJ dS^ (7) 

respectively. Jones’s relation (7) differs from Betz’s relation (3) (in 
which the first two terms only are to be taken), but for the con- 
dition in which the method is likely to be used in practice the two 
relations become identical to first-order accimacy. The integrands 
may, in fact, be expanded in powers of {p 2 —Po)l{\pHog), and are 
found to be identical as regards the first two terms of the expansion; 
they differ in the term involving the square of {Po—p^H^pHlg). 

Values of the profile drag obtained at Cambridge from measure- 
ments at four distances behind a smooth aeroplane wing, and 
calculated according to relations (3), (6) and (7), respectively, are 
compared in Fig. 60. J It is seen that the differences between the 
drags given by Jones’s relation (7) and Betz’s relation (3) are 
negligible except for the observation made very close behind the 
trailing edge. The drag coefficients which would have been obtained 

t Taylor {A.It.G. Reports and Memoranda, No. 1808 (1937)) has shown theoreti- 
cally that in the worst case in Jones’s measurements the error due to turbulent 
mixing is only IJ per cent. J See footnote ||, p. 260. 
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if the rise in static pressure hehind the uing had been neglected 

i.e. from relation (6) — are given for comparison: the results are 
naturally more accurate the greater the distance behind the iving. 
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At some distance behind the body, g becomes very nearly equal to 
unity, and (6), which is equivalent to 

D = IpTJl J I [i-g-(i-gi)^] dS,. 

reduces approximately to 

D = yVl JJ (1-?) dSs = JJ dS,. 

Since in equation (2) can be identified with Hq, this js the result 
obtained by neglecting the second term in (2). In fact at a section 
in the wake some distance from the body the second integral of 
equation (2) is negligibly small, and if there is no lift, the third 
integral is zero and the drag becomes simply 

D = jj{H,-H,)dS, 


(8) 
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Page and Jonesf have shown that for an aerofoil at a small incidence 
the simplified expression (8) gives an accurate measure of the drag 
when the section is as close to the trailing edge as one chord length. 

For the drag of a three-dimensional body of revolution the approxi- 
mate expression corresponding to (8) is 

r, 

Z> = 27r J dr, 

0 

where r^ is the radius of the edge of the wake, — ^i.e, the radius at 
which is equal to Hj. 

116. The determination of wind direction. 

The mean wind direction at a small region can be determined 
by means of a pressure direction-meter.J This makes use of the 
experimental fact that the pressure given by a total-head tube falls 
off as the axis of the head of the tube is given an increasing inclina- 
tion to the wind (see Fig. 58). When an inclination of about 45° is 
reached the rate of change of pressure with angle has reached a value 
not far short of its maximum, so that the sensitivity of a single total- 
head tube used as a direction meter is a maximum at about 45° 
inclination to the wind direction. 

The direction and velocity meter shown in Fig. 61 and PI. 23 j 
has two pairs of fine total-head tubes, one pair being in a horizontal 
plane and the other in the vertical plane. The axes of the two 
members of each pair converge as shown at an angle of 90° towards 
their mouths, each tube being thus nearly at the angle of maximum 
sensitivity to the axis of the instrument. In use, the head is rotated 
about the axis AB until the pressures in the mouths of the two 
horizontal tubes 1 and 2 are equal, this condition being indicated on 
a differential manometer to which the tubes are coimected. A rota- 
tion is then given about the perpendicular axis CD until tubes 3 and 
4 also indicate zero pressure difference. If the instrument were 
perfectly symmetrically constructed, the wind direction would then 
lie along the common axis of symmetry of the two pairs of tubes form- 
ing the direction-head. Actually, however, there will always be a 
small error on each pair of tubes, and the instrument is really only 
used to indicate changes of direction from a direction of reference 

t Ptoc. Boy. Soc. A, 111 (1926), 592-603. 
t Lavender, A.B.O. BeporU and Memoranda, No. 844 (1923). 
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which is generally the axis of the mnd tmmel.t The wind direction 
in the empty tnnnel is assumed to be along the axis, and a preliminary 
adjustment of the instrument to zero pressure difference in the 
empty tnnnel (i.e. before the model is in place) serves to establish 
the zero for direction changes in the plane of each pair of tubes. 
These direction changes are read off on. two angle scales provided 
for the purpose. 

A 


D 


e> 

Tig. 61. 

Velocity is obtained from a reading of the difference in pressure 
between the mouth of the fifth central tube and the mouth of any 
one of the other four, the reading being taken when the head has 
been adjusted to its null position. In order to increase the velocity 
reading, tube 5 opens into the space behind a small hollow cone, 
and is thus in a region of fairly intense suction. A preliminary 
calibration against a standard pitot tube has to be made to establish 
the relation between velocity and the differential reading obtained 
from tube o and the selected one of the other four. Tube 5 cannot be 
seen in Fig. 61; it is a central tube with its opening sheltered by the 
apex of the cone. 

The accuracy of the instrument is about ^5 degree on angle 
and ^ per cent, on velocity. 

Hot wire direction-naeters are described in § 118 below. 

t The imrtnnnent would indicate absolute direction if it were re\-ersible. To make 
it so, however, leads to mechanical comphcation and the instrument is generally 
used in the simpler manner described. 
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117. Electrical methods. The hot wire anemometer. 

A tj'pe of instrument especially suitable for use as a low-speed 
anemometer and for recording the speed variations in tmljident flow 
consists of a fine electrically heated wire (0-001 to 0-005 inch diameter) 
stretched across the ends of two prongs. When exposed to an air- 
stream the wire loses heat hy convection, and consequentlj- its 
temperature, and therefore electrical resistance, varies with the 
speed and current in accordance with a law which can he established 
by calibration tests. In one method of 
using the instrument the wire is heated by 
a constant current and the speed is deter- 
mined from a measurement of the resis- Hotwire 
tance; in another, the wire is maintained ~*- l 
at a constant temperature and the speed is 
determined from the measured value of the 
current. Either method can be used for 
recording low speeds, but the latter is 
generally used at speeds greater than 
about 10 feet per second on accoimt of the increased accuracy 
obtainable. 

The electrical measurements are made with the wire connected to 
a special circuit. One form, suitable for the constant current method, 
is shown in Mg. 62. Here the wire is placed in series with a battery 
and a rheostat, the latter being adjusted to keep the current at a 
constant average value. A voltmeter is connected across the wire to 
indicate the potential drop, and so gives a reading which is related 
to the speed in a manner determinable by calibration. With a fine 
platinum wire heated to about 500° C. in stall air, the method can be 
used to measure speeds up to 100 feet per second; the accuracy, 
however, although high at the low end of the range, decreases 
with increase of speed. If a platinum wire of 0-4 inch length and 
0-005 inch diameter, heated by a current of 0-118 ampere, is used, and 
if measurements of current and voltage are accurate to 1 part in 500, 
then, from the curve of Eig. 63, it should be possible to determine a 
speed of 3 feet per second to within ±0-04 foot per second and a 
speed of 90 feet per second to within 4;3-3 feet per second. These 
figures are not, however, realized in practice, because the cali- 
bration characteristic is subject to change, partly through the 
‘ageing’ of the wire and partly through the accumulation of 


1 

-r- 

Volfcmefccr i 



Fio. 62. 
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dust, which affects the thermal conditions at the surface. I’or this 
reason hot wires must be frequently calibrated against a standard 
instrument. 

In the second method the hot wire forms one arm of a Wheatstone 
bridge (Fig. 04) which has in the other three arms resistances such that 
the bridge is in balance when the temperature, and consequently the 



Hot wire 



resistance, of the wire reaches some desired value. Any change in 
the speed necessitates an adjustment of the heating current to 
restore the ivire to its former temperature. This is effected by means 
of a rheostat in series 'with the battery, so that when the bridge is 
again in balance the change in current gives a measure of the speed. 
For most purposes the current in the external circuit is measured, 
usually with a reflecting pointer type of ammeter, the readings of 
which can be related to speed by calibration. A typical calibration 
curve for the platinum wire previously referred to is sho-wn in Fig. 65: 
from this it is evident that the changes of resistance resulting from 
the cooling are most marked at low speeds. The estimated limits of 
accuracy of measurements made at 3 and 90 feet per second are 
±0-048 and ±0-05 foot per second respectively. It should be added 
that, for reasons already stated, these figures are probably unduly 
favourable. 

A more nearly linear calibration curve can be obtained if, in place 
of the ammeter, a fine wire enclosed in a tube and connected to a 
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voltmeterf is used for measuring current. On the passage of the 
current the -wire is heated to a high temperature. Any change of 
current affects the resistance, and so produces a proportionately 
greater change of potential across the wire. Thus, if the wire is 
appropriately chosen, it is possible to extend the range of the read- 
ings for the higher speeds, and thereby to secure a fairly uniform scale. 



118. Electrical methods. Hot wire direction-meters. 

Although a hot wire held transversely to the stream is insensitive 
to direction, a combination of two parallel hot wires placed close 
together can be used to indicate the direction of flow. The method 
depends on the fact that the cooling of the second wire is influenced 
by the wake of the first, and consequently the temperature differ- 
ence between the two is a maximum when one is shielded by the 
other. To determine this position the wires are mounted on a 
support and rotated about a transverse axis until the out-of-balance 
current of a Wheatstone bridge, of which they constitute two adjacent 
arms, is a maximum. In general, the accuracy obtainable is not high, 
being seldom greater than ±0>25°. 

The two-wire direction-meter illustrated in Fig. 66 is a more 
sensitive instrument.! It comprises two short inclined wires fused 
together to the end of a vertical manganin support, the free ends 

t Huguenard, Magnan, and FlanioU Camples JRendus, 176 (1923), 287. Also King, 
Engineering, 117 (1924), 136, 249. 

t Simmons and BaDey, A.R.C. Reports and Memoranda, No. 1019 (1926). 
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being similarly fused, each to a separate support. In use the wires 
are set roughly in a plane parallel to the flow with the common point 
upstream. Under these conditions equal wires, heated by the same 
current, are equally cooled when the hne bisecting the angle between 
them lies along the direction of flow. To And the wind direction the 
wires are therefore rotated to a position where the temperature of 
each wire is the same, as shown by the balance of a Wheatstone 


^Pt. wires. 


Manganin 
Supports 


Fig. 00. 


Hot wires 



bridge, to which they are coimected in the manner shown in Fig. .67. 
If, as usually happens, the wires differ slightly in length, in the null 
position the axis of symmetry will be inclined at a small angle to the 
stream. The error arising fi:om this cause can be measured in the 
empty tunnel, wherein the direction of flow is known, and a correction 
applied to any subsequent measurements made in the neighbourhood 
of a model. 

119. Electrical methods. Measurements of speed variations 

in turbulent flow. 

A hot wire anemometer held transversely to the stream affords 
a convenient means of recording the variation of longitudinal speed 
due to turbulence.f In the method most commonly employed it is 
connected to a Wheatstone bridge similar to Fig. 64, which is balanced 
in the usual manner by adjusting the heating current until the 
galvanometer reading is zero. But though the average potential 

t Dryden and Kuethe, N.A.C.A. Report No. 320 (1929). Also Mock and Dryden, 
ibUl., No. 448 (1932). 
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across the wire is thus neutralized, there exists a potential varying 
with the changes of speed. These fluctuations are too fast to be 
registered by the ordinary galvanometer, and too small to be 
measured ivith an A.C. instrument unless first magnified. The bridge 
is accordingly coupled to a valve amplifier, and the out-of-balance 
potential measured in terms of the variations of the output current 
by a thermo-jvmction type of ammeter or (in cases where the wave 
form is required) by the cathode-ray oscillograph. The speed varia- 
tions are then deduced from the electrical constant of the Wheat- 
stone bridge and the amplifier, coupled with a knowledge of the law 
of cooling of the wire. 

Due allowance must be made for the decrease in the response of 
the wire at high frequencies, since even with the finest wire (of 
0-0001 inch diameter) the amplitude of the potential changes are 
neither proportional to, nor in phase with, the speed variations at 
frequencies above about 100 feet per second. Electrical methods of 
compensating the loss of response have been developed by Dryden 
and Kuethe,f and, independently, by Ziegler. J These, it has been 
shown, enable a wire to record accurately small changes of speed 
up to a frequency of 2,000 cycles per second. 

Further examples of the applications of the hot wire anemometer 
are contained in the works cited below.|l 

120. Electrical methods. Correlation measurements in turbu- 
lent flow. 

With the aid of two hot wires it is possible to measure the correla- 
tion coefficient, B, between the longitudinal turbulent velocity com- 
ponents at two fixed points in a stream. In the method described by 
Prandtl and Reichardtff a cathode-ray oscillograph is provided with 
two pairs of deflexion plates, and the variable potentials across the 
wires produced by the fluctuating velocities are applied, after magni- 
fication, to the plates of the oscillograph, so that at any instant the 
horizontal and vertical displacements of the beam represent the 
longitudinal velocity components at the two points. The beam 

t Loc. cil. 

j Proc. Poy. Acad. Sci., Amsterdam, 34 (1931), 663-672. 

II Ower, Measurement of Air Flow (London, 1933), Chap. X (with bibliography on 
p. 221) ; Richardson, Les appareils d fil cTiaud. Leurs applications dans la micanique 
expirimentale des fluides (Inst, de M^caniquo des Eluides, Paris, 1934). 

tt Deutsche Forschung, Part 21 (1934), 110-121, 
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traces out an irregular path of varying size and shape, and a photo- 
graphic record is taken on a plate exposed to the beam for some time. 
When developed this reveals a darkened area, roughly elhptical in 
shape; its outline is ill-defined, but a number of ellipses can be 
constructed whose boundaries connect points of the same optical 
density. The axes of the ellipses bisect the angles between axes 
representing horizontal and vertical displacements; and if iZ is the 
correlation coefficient between the longitudinal turbulent velocity 
components, as above, the ratio of the squares of the lengths of the 
axes of any ellipse is given by 

62 _ I_i2 
a^~ l+R’ 

so that B = — — — . 

<* 2 - 1-62 

This method may be used when the hot wires are close enough 
together for the correlation to be high, i.e. when 1— -i? is fairly small 
and the ellipses are elongated in shape. For small correlations it is 
not so suitable as the electrod 3 Tiamometer method, described below. 
A description of an alternative, and very convenient, method of 
measuring values of R in the neighbourhood of unity follows the 
description of the electrodynamometer method. 

In the electrodynamometer method, two hot Avires are arranged 
in Wheatstone bridge circuits. The out-of-balance potentials (pro- 
portional to the longitudinal turbulent velocity components, %, 11 ^, 
at the two wires) are applied to compensated amplifiers, the output 
currents from which are indicated by a sensitive electrodynamometer. 
The quantities u-^Uz, uf, and are measured separately: by the 

deflexion, S^, of the dynamometer when the moving coil is energized 
by the output current of the first amplifier and the fixed coil by the 
current from the second amplifier, and ?<| by the deflexions, 
§2, 83, when the coils of the instrument are joined in series so as to 
measure, in turn, the mean square value of each output current. The 
coefficient R is then given by the ratio 81/(8283)^ 

Fig. 68 shows the Wheatstone bridges containing the wires A and 
R, the amplifiers, and the output circuits arranged for measuring 
u^u^. These circuits include the fibsed coil of the dynamometer, F, 
and the moving coil M. The compensating coils M', M" are each 
made similar to M, and coils F', F" similar to F . Accordingly , when 
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the steady drop of potential across F"!!" with a small resistance r in 
series is balanced against the E.M.F. of the battery E, the proportion 
of the alternating current output (through F in one case and M in 
the other) remains unchanged over the probable range of frequencies 
associated with the type of turbulence under examination. The 
deflexions Sj and S 3 are then observed immediately after S^, and are 
therefore made with the same degree of amplification. 



• High 
Tension 


Fig. 68. 

When values of iZ in the neighbourhood of unity are required (i.e. 
when the wires are near together) 1 — may be obtained directly 
as the ratio of two deflexions of a galvanometer by a method due to 
Taylor.f Two hot wires, A and B, are used in bridge circuits con- 
nected together at DF (see Fig, 69). The steady currents through 
the hot wires are balanced out in the ordinary way (the bridges 
and galvanometers used are not shown in Fig. 69), and the mean 
potentials at all points on the resistances CD and FE across the 
bridge are then identical. Let a speed variation &t A produce 
a potential difference E^ between G and D, and similarly a variation 
M 2 at B produce a potential difference E^ between E and F. Then 

.r, ByEo 

(EDHEDi 

By means of sliding contacts P and Q any proportion of either 
potential difference E^ or E^ may be applied to an amplifier and 
t Proc. Boy. Soc. A, 157 (1936), 537-546. 
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recorded by the output current passed through a thermo-milliameter. 
If a = PDIDC, ^ = FQjEF, the potential difference applied to 
the input of the amplifier is and its mean square value, to 

which the deflexion of the galvanometer is proportional, is 

With P kept fixed in position, Q is adjusted until a minimiirn 


40 Volts 



deflexion 8 n,in is observed. The minimum value, which occurs when 


is proportional to 


R 

p = a — z=r~> 

El 


I El El ) 
which is equal to a?El{l~B^), 

Finally Q is moved to F (P remaining fixed in position), and the 
new deflexion Sg is observed with the same amplification as before. 
Then Sg is proportional to a^Pf, and hence 


1-P2 = 


^min 


Since both deflexions can usually be read to an accuracy of ±8 
per cent., the error made in estimating 1— P when, say, P = 0-98 
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■will not exceed 16 per cent., ■whereas if B ■were found by the electro- 
dynamometer method, an error of 1 per cent, in S^, or an error of 
2 per cent, in Sg or S 3 , would produce an error of 1 per cent, in R 
and an error of 50 per cent, in 1— i?. 

121. Electrical methods. Determination of an energy spectrum 
in turbulent flow.f 

Turbulent motion contains no true periodic components, but 
(for example) the longitudinal turbulent velocity component u at 
any point may be subjected to 
harmonic analysis by Fourier in- 
tegrals. A definite fraction of the 
kinetic energy associated ■with % 

Hes between any given limits of 
frequency. In this sense we can 
obtain a spectrum of turbulent 1 ° 
motion. By the use of circuits 

called filter circuits, which cut off aU frequencies either above or 
below a certain definite value, it is possible to find the values, 
and of when all frequencies above n cycles per second in the 

first case, or below n cycles per second in the second case, are cut 
off. If these are divided by (it*),, the value of it* ■without a filter in 

n ® 

circuit, the results are equal to J F{n) dn or J F{n) dn, where F{n) dn 

0 n 

is the fraction of (it*), for frequencies between n and n-\-dn. Hence 
by plotting results against n and finding the slopes of the resulting 
curves, curves of F{n) against n may be obtained. 

The filter circuit is inserted in the output lead of an amplifier used 
in conjunction ■with a hot wire. Of the two kinds of filters employed 
that shown in Fig. 70 passes currents of low frequency, but rejects 
cmrents whose frequency exceeds a value which is governed by the 
inductance L and the capacity C. The filter is placed as a sh\mt across 
a resistance R in the anode of the power valve of the amplifier, and the 
current passing through it is measured in the usual way by a thermo- 
nuUiameter. The sum of the resistances r and r' is equal to R and is 
also equal to the characteristic impedance, and the beha^vdour of the 
filter approaches closely to the ideal form which gives a uniform 

■f For references see p. 233. 

IT n 



3837.8 
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response uj^to the critical frequency and zero response beyond. 
Values of are measured in succession -nith a series of filters 


.(High Tension 



To Amplifier 


Fig. 71. 


of this kind, designed to cut off 
at different frequencies, and is 
determined without a filter in 
Galvanometer circuit. 

The type of filter shown in Pig. 71 
produces no attenuation to currents 
whose frequency is higher than a 
critical value, and is more satis- 


factory than the former type for exploring the high frequency end 
of the turbulence spectrum. 


122. Manometers. The Ghattock manometer. 

The Ghattock manometerf is in effect a water U-tube so modified 
that it enables pressure differences of the order of 0-01 inch of water 
column to he observed to an accuracy of 1 per cent; that is, the 
instrument is sensitive to a differential pressure of about 0-0001 inch 
of water. This degree of sensitivity is achieved as a result of two 
distinct features. In the fibrst place the pressure difference is not 
allowed to change the water levels in the two limbs of the U-tuhe: 
instead, the tube is tilted in its plane by means of a lever pivoted at 
one end and operated by a micrometer screw, the tilt given being 
just sufficient to balance the applied pressure difference. The 
manner in which balance is indicated is the other feature responsible 
for the high sensitivity; it can best be explained by reference to 
Kg. 72, which shows the glass-work of a Ghattock manometer. The 
two cups A and B, which constitute in effect the two vertical limbs 
of the U-tube, communicate with the central vessel C. Gup A com- 
municates directly with G through its walls, but the tube from cup 
B enters G from below and passes up the centre as shown, terminating 
in a ground chamfered end about two-thirds of the height of C from 
the bottom. 

The lower portions of the two cups, the tubes coimecting them to 
the central vessel, and the lower part of the latter itself are filled with 
distilled water. The remaining space of G is entirely filled with 
medicinal paraffin admitted from the small reservoir above. Medicinal 

t Vaimel\,Engineering,96 ( 1913 ). 343 , 3U; A.S.C.Beport3andMemorand^j, Eo.ZiZ 

(1915): Duncan, ibid. No. 1069 (1927); Joum. Sci. Insts. 4 (1927), 376-379. 
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paraffin does not mix with water, and the levels and the quantities 
of the two liquids admitted are adjusted so that when the free levels 
in the two cups are at convenient heights (i.e. about half--way up the 
cylindrical portions) a surface of separation between the water and 
the paraffin is formed on the open end of the central vertical tube in 
C. There will be another surface of separation in the annular space 
surrounding this tube, but that is incidental. The one formed on the 
end of the tube has the appearance of a bubble when viewed from 


Olzss-work For 26 inch Chs^bbock manometer 



outside. If now a pressure difference is applied to the two cups, this 
bubble tends to become larger or smaller, and its movement, which 
can be observed by means of a low-power microscope and suitable 
illumination from behind, is arrested by giving the whole glass-work 
an appropriate tilt by means of the micrometer. In practice the 
microscope is carried by the tilting frame on which the glass-work is 
supported, so that the operation of the instrument merely entails 
keeping the image of the bubble on a fixed line in the eyepiece of the 
microscope and observing the applied tilt. 

Two types of Chattock manometer are ordinarily employed. These 
differ only in the distance between the axes of the two cylindrical 
cups, which is approximately 26 inches in the larger size and 13 inches 
in the smaller. In both types the length of the lever arm which moves 
the tilting frame carrying the cups is 10 inches, and the pitch of the 
micrometer screw is 0-05 inch. About 20 turns of the screw are 
generally allowed in both types, which gives the larger a pressure 
range of about 2-6 inches of water and the smaller a range of half 
this amount. 

Manometers having a sensitivity ten or more times that of the 
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Chattock have been designed for special investigations. For details 
the reader is referred to the papers cited below.f 

123. Manometers. Large-range micromanometers. 

It is not practicable to extend the range of the Chattock gauge 
appreciably without introducing objectionable features. A simple 
modification of the U-tube principle, however, enables a micromano- 
meter to be made that has a range limited only by the length of 
micrometer screw that can be cut to the desired accuracy. In this 
type of instrument the two vertical limbs of the U-tube are con- 
nected at their lower ends by a length of fiexible rubber tubing, so 
that one can be moved vertically relatively to the other. One limb 
is then held fixed, while the other is raised or lowered by means of a 
micrometer screw on which a special nut travels, the nut carrying 
the moving limb of the U-tube. A differential pressure applied to the 
two limbs is balanced by the appropriate vertical displacement, 
indicated on the micrometer head and scale, of the moving limb. 
Balance may be indicated in a variety of ways. The fixed limb may 
take the form of a cup similar to those used on the Chattock gauge, 
and the moving limb may communicate with it by means of a glass 
tube passing up the centre, as in the central vessel of the Chattock. 
If the upper part of the fixed cup is filled with medicinal paraffin, 
A ‘bubble’ can be formed on the mouth of the central vertical tube 
and used to indicate balance in the manner already described. A 
manometer of this type is in regular use at the N.P.L.f It has a 
range of 4 inches of water and a sensitivity of about O’OOl inch of 
water. This sensitivity could be increased without difficulty, but is 
ample for the purpose for which the instrument is used. 

Alternatively the moving hmb may terminate in an inclined glass 
tube of adjustable slope, the liquid meniscus being always brought back 
to a fixed mark etched on this tube. This system has been adopted in 
an instrument made at the University of Toronto;|| its sensitivity is 
stated to be 0’0002 inch of water and its range is 10 inches. Other 
large-range micromanometers are described in the papers cited below.ff 

t Fry, Phil. Mag. (6), 25 (1913), 494-601; Hodgson, Joum. Sci. JnsU. 6 (1929), 
163-166; Ower, A.R.O. Reports and Memoranda, No. 1308 (1930); Phil. Mag. (7), 
(1930), 644-661 ; Falkner, A.R.O. Reports and Memoranda, No, 1689 (1934) ; Boichardt, 
Zeitschr. /. Instrumentenkunde, 55 (1936), 23-33. 

t Report of the National Physical Laboratory (1921), p. 170. .o 

11 Farkin, Bull. School Engrg. Res., Toronto Vniv., 2, No. 1 (1921), 49-61. 

ft Soo, for example, Douglas, ‘Note on a Large Range Manometer for Wm 
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124. Manometers. The inclined tube manometer. 

If one limb of the U-tube is made very large in cross-sectional 
area compared with the other, virtually all the motion of the liquid 
takes place in the narrower Mmb. If, in addition, this limb is inclined 
at a small angle a to the horizontal the motion is magnified in the 
ratio 1/sin a. Very convenient and robust instruments may be made 
on this principle; although their sensitivity is not in general as good 
as that of a micromanometer, being of the order of 0-002 inch of water 
at 5° slope, it is ample for a variety of purposes. Instruments of 
this kind require calibration against a fundamental standard (such 
as a micromanometer whose readings depend only on measurable 
lengths and liquid density) since the motion of the liquid in the 
inclined tube is governed not only by its density and the slope of the 
tube, but also by certain other features whose effects cannot easily 
he determined directly, such as straightness of tube and surface 
tension as affected by variations of temperature and bore of tube. 

125. Manometers. Multitube manometers. 

In work involving measurements of the pressure distributions on the 
surfaces of bodies (see pp. 265, 266) agreat saving of time andlabourcan 
often be effected by measuring simultaneously the pressure at a niunber 
of points on the surface. For this ptupose multitube manometers 
have been designed. A successful typef consists of a manometer with 
a number of inclined tubes leading out of a common reservoir con- 
taining the manometric liquid — ^in this case alcohol. Each tube is 
connected to one of the tubes let into the siuface of the model (see 
pp. 255, 256), while the air space above the liquid level in the reservoir 
is cormeoted either to the atmosphere, or more usually to a source of 
static pressure at some convenient place in the wind tunnel. The 
various refinements and special features of construction embodied 
in the design confer upon this particular multitube manometer an 
accuracy approaching that of a Chattock gauge with cup centres 
26 inches apart. 

126. Surface tubes. 

The instruments commonly used for the exploration of the flow in a 
boundary layer are the small pitot tubeand the hotwire velocity-meter. 

Work’, A.R.O, Seports and Memoranda, No. 657 (1620) ; also ‘Micrometer Water and 
Pressure Gauge’, The Engineer, 151 (1931), 248. 

t Warden, A.S.O, Eepdria and Memoranda, No. 1672 (1934). 
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Instnniients ofthc^^e typcc are not cnpnWe ofmcasurinc the ^dfvejtv 
very clo?e to n Furfacc vith good ncctiracy. The (lifiicnlly viih th*'' 
pitot tube of the ordinary type arice*; from tiic fart (hat a snfTieientlv 
clo=c approadi to a surface cannot be obtained for models of (he si/e 
commonly used in v-ind tunnel experiments, even when the dimnetcf 
of the tube is small. When an exceedingly fine liot wire is used, and 
its temperature is kept sufficiently low to avoid radiation loss, the 
heat conducted across the thin layer between the hot uiro and the 



surface considerably modifies tlic forced convection from the uire 
due to the wind stream. 

To allow measurements of velocity to bo made very close to n 
surface Stantonf designed a special form of total-head tube, sliovMi 
in Fig, 73, which was such that the inner wall of the tube was formc<l 
by the surface itself. The width of the opening could be varied hy 
moving the outer wall. Owing to the extreme smallness of the 
opening of the tube, the speed deduced from the pressure at its 
mouth is not the same as that at the geometrical centre of the 
opening. The tube has therefore to be calibrated to determine the 
position of the ‘effective centre’ corresponding to the speed calcu- 
lated from the measured prc-ssuro, Thi.s calibration is made in a 
long pipe of rectangular cross-.scction, with laminar flow at the 
section at which the tube is placed. The measurements made in the 
calibration are the pressure drop doun the pi{>c and the differenff' 
between the pressure at the mouth of the tube and the static prc=’’urc 
in the pipe. From the first of thc.ee measurements, the mean rate of 
flow through the pipe and the velocity distribution at the surface 
are calculated from the known relations for stream-lino flow, Ihe 
second measurement gives the velocity at the mouth of the tube 

t Stanton, Miss MarshoVI, and Mrs. Bt>a.nt, /’roc. Ilo’j. .Vo-. A, 97 (IP79J. 
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The effective distance corresponding to the velocity at the mouth is 
obtained from the calculated velocity distribution at the surface. 

A particular form of surface tube which has been used to measure 
the distribution of friction on the surface of an aerofoil'^ is one in 



Fig. 74. 


which the tube is constructed on the top of a circular rod designed 
to pass with a very small clearance through holes drilled in the 
polished surface of a metal model. The tube is mounted with the 
top surface of the rod flush with the model surface (see Fig. 74). 
The widths of the openings of three such tubes used in the research 
mentioned were 0-0020 inch (No. 1), 0-0032 inch (No. 2), and 0-0044 

f Fago and Falkner, Proc, Roy. Soc, A, 129 (1930), 378-410. 
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inch (No. 3). A small hole drilled along the rod axis served to 
transmit the pressure at the mouth of the tube to a manometer. 

Data obtained from the calibrations of the three tubes are given 
in the following table. 


(W = width of the opening of a tube.) 


Velocity calculated 
from the pressure 
at the mouth of the 
tube (ft.lsec.) 

Effective distance {inch) 

! 

No. 3 

W — 0-0044 

1 

No. 2 

TV = 0-0032 in. 

No. I 

TV = 0-0020 in. 

8 \ 

0*00320 

1 

0*00320 

0-00270 

II 

0-00298 

0-00296 

0*00253 

H 

0-00281 

0-00276 

0-00238 

17 

0-00268 

0-00258 

0*00224 

20 

O- 002 SS 

0*00241 

0*00217 


The effective centre of tube No. 3 is seen to be within the opening, 
whereas the effective centre of No. 1 is beyond the outer edge of the 
opening. The ratio of the effective distance to the width of the 
opening increases therefore as the width is decreased. It will also be 
observed that there is an outward movement of the effective centre 
of each tube as the speed at the mouth is decreased. A very interest- 
ing characteristic exhibited is that although the opening of tube No. 1 
is less than one-half of that of tube No. 3, yet the effective distance 
is only about 15 per cent, smaller. Tube No. 1 does not, therefore, 
allow observations to be taken much closer to the surface than 
either of the tubes No. 2 or No. 3. 

SECTION ni 

VISUALIZATION AND PHOTOGRAPHY OF FLUID MOTION 
127. Stream -lines, filament lines, and particle paths. 

Various methods are used to reveal to the eye details of fluid 
motion, and to enable such details to be photographed and analysed. 
The particular feature of the flow that is observed or recorded depends 
on the method of visualization and upon the experimental arrange- 
ment. Thus a photographic record of a type of fluid motion may 
show either stream-lines, filament lines, or particle paths. A filament 
line is the line joining the instantaneous positions of all particles that 
have passed through a given point in the fluid, while a particle path 
is the track of any particle of the fluid. In steady motion any 
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stream-line is at the same time a filament line and a particle path, 
hut in unsteady motion this is not so. K ve imagine a thin jet of 
smoke introduced at a certain point into a stream of gas or air, or a 
jet of an opaque liquid into a stream of colourless liquid, then an 
instantaneous photograph of the flow, taken under suitable illumina- 
tion, wUl reveal a filament line.y If, on the other hand, small puffs 
of smoke are introduced into the air-stream, or small discrete drops 
or solid particles into the liquid, a photographic exposure occupying 
a finite interval will show, in the form of streaks, the paths of tiie 
smoke puffs or particles during that interval, 

128. Miscellaneous methods of examining flow in a boundary 
layer. Wool tufts; coating the surface; double refraction. 
Before considering the more widely used methods of examining 
flow by visual means, we mention briefly three methods specially 
designed for examining flow in a boundary la3^er (of which the third 
may also be used for other purposes). The first two methods appl^’- 
to the flow of air, the third to the flow of certain liquids. 

We mention first the method of wool tufts or streamers, a method 
which has valuable practical applications.^ Light streamers con- 
sisting of threads of fine silk or cotton, attached at one end to a 
wire support or to a surface near which it is desired to explore the 
flow, will reveal bj' their behaviour whether there is present turbulence 
of the kind associated with separation of the boundary layer from 
the surface or with an eddying wake. This method is very valuable 
in searching for regions where the flow has separated from the 
smfiace, and has been used both in wind tmmels and on actual 
aeroplanes in flight. Interesting information on the stalling of 
aerofoils has been obtained in this way.j| 

In another method of examining air flow near a surface, the 
surface itself is coated with lead hydroxide, and sulphuretted 
hydrogen is mixed with the air-stream. A brownish stain develops 
on the surface where the gas flows along it and indicates the average 
path of the flow.f j Other combinations of chemical coating and 
vapour may also be used. 

t Actually, since the jet must have a finite thickness, the picture ■vrill show a con- 
glomeration of filament lines. 

i Clark, A.R.C. Beporia and Memoranda, 2so. 1552 (1933). Other references are 
given on p. 10 of that report. 

j| Cambridge University Aeronautics Laboratory, A.B.O. Beportg and Memoranda, 
Uo. 1588 (1934). ■ff Clark, loc. oil. 
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The third method, f of more recent use, is applicable only to certain 
viscous liquids, namely those -which, when in motion, exhibit the 
property of double refraction. When such a liquid is flo-wing past 
a solid boundary the shearing stresses set up produce an eSect on 
the optical properties, analogous to the effect produced in. photo- 
elasticity on a solid material such as glass or bakelite. Measurements 
of certain optical constants -with polarized light enable the velocity 
distribution in two-dimensional motion to be calculated.f 

129. Air flow. Smoke. 

The -technique involving the use of smoke for examining air flow 
depends on the particular problem imder investigation. Certain 
features of slow air currents, for example, may be followed by the 
aid of tobacco smoke introduced into the stream (see § 127). On the 
other hand, a more elaborate technique is required for studying the 
motion of large currents in the upper atmosphere, for which purpose 
shells are exploded and the drift of the smoke is observed. Again, at 
an aerodrome the smoke obtained from oil sprayed on a hot plate, 
by revealing the air flow near the groimd, proves useful as a direction 
indicator. All these are examples in which smoke formed by the 
incomplete combustion of organic matter is used; but when the 
finer details of the flow structure are under examination, as in many 
tunnel investigations, because of the different circumstances a more 
opaque medium is needed. Coloured gases such as chlorine, bromine, 
and iodine can be used, if safeguards are provided to protect the 
observer against their toxic effects. The smoke produced by mixin g 
the gases of ammonia and hydrochloric acid, or the smokes generated 
by hygroscopic salts like titanium tetrachloride or stannic tetra- 
chloride on exposure to air, are, however, more suitable. All 
contain a large percentage of small water particles held in suspen- 
sion, to which they mainly owe their obscuring powers. At the same 
time the presence of the water makes them heavier than air, causing 
them -to sink under gra-vdty. Therefore, unless allowance is made for 
the natural motion, observations taken at the slowest rates of flow 
are apt to prove misleading. At higher speeds, when the rate of 
descent is small compared with the forward speed, the indications 
are more reliable.. In these circumstances the extreme ease with 
which a satisfactory source of supply can be maintained, combined 

-)- Alcook and Sadron, Physics (U.S.A.), 6 (1936), 92-96. 
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■with the high optical density, are properties which make chemical 
smoke especially useful in research. 

The advantages mentioned apply more particularly to the use of 
titamum tetrachloride and stannic tetrachloride. Each is liquid at 
ordinary temperatures, and if brought into contact with the air 
combines chemically with the moisture present to form fumes con- 
taining the oxide of the salt, hydrochloric acid and water, leaving 
a solid deposit after evaporation. A drop of the liquid at the end of 
a glass rod emits a cloud of smoke lasting for several minutes in 
still air. When the rod is held in a reasonably steady air current the 
cloud is drawn into a thin trail which remains visible for some 
distance downstream. Persisting as it does for some time, it serves 
admirably as a streamer for indicating the general direction of flow, 
and can therefore be used for mapping the lines of flow around 
models in wind tunnels, and for locating the eddying regions in the 
wake. Again, by disclosing the changes in the flow pattern following 
any alteration in the shape, it can be of service in detecting the 
interference effects between component parts of a model. In these 
and in similar problems, where the flow conditions at or near the 
model are imder examination, it is more convenient to generate the 
smoke from a few drops of liquid placed on the surface. This method 
is also frequently adopted for investigating the flow in the boundary 
layer, to indicate the extent of the laminar and turbulent regions 
and the position at which the layer separates from the surface. 
Care, of course, is taken to remove the solid deposit left after 
each application of the liquid, as its presence is likely to cause 
premature turbulence in the boundary layer. The best results are 
obtained when the models and the surroimding walls of the tunnel 
are painted black so that the smoke is always viewed against a dark 
background. 

130. Air flow. The smoke tunnel. 

A special form of wind tuimel constructed at the If.P.L. for smoke 
experiments was fitted with an optical system for projecting an 
enlarged image of the smoke stream on to a screen, in order to render 
the motion more easily visible. An improved pattern has been 
designed by Parren,f primarily for obtaining smoke pictures of the 
flow past small models at low Reynolds numbers. It comprises a 

t Joum. Eoy. Aero. Soc. 36 (1932), 454r-460. 
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wind tunnel (see Kg. 76) fitted with a honeycomb A, a contracting 
inlet B and B, and guide vanes at C and B to secure a steady and 
uniform stream through the working section E, where the model is 
held. This part has a cross-section 3 inches x 3 inches and two glass 
sides 8 inches long through which the beam of fight, used to illuminate 



the smoke, passes. The flow through the tunnel is maintained by a 
fan and controlled by valves, one of which, L, can be opened or closed 
suddenly in order to examine conditions in the neighbourhood of the 
model when the air flow starts or stops. Titanium tetrachloride, 
applied on the surface of the model or introduced by a glass rod 
upstream, is used to make the flow visible. The fact that the smoke 
contains hydrochloric acid is a great disadvantage; nevertheless, by 
avoiding as far as possible the use of metal in the construction, the 
tunnel does not suffer damage. To ensure the steadiest conditions, 
it is important to exhaust the air into the room instead of into the 
open. Provision is made for absorbing the acid in the smoke by 
allowing the air to pass through a gauze curtain, H, surrounding the 
perforated box G and dipping into the tray K containing a weak 
solution of ammonia, with the result that the stream emerging from 
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the outlet M on its way to the exhaust fan is haidly more objection- 
able than tobacco smoke. 

Details of the optical system are shown in Fig. 7G. Light from a 
250-watt metal filament lamp, A, passes through a condensing lens, 
B, and then to a larger condensing lens, C, supported in contact with 
one of the glass sides of the working section E. A good cpiality lens 
D of about 3 inches aperture is situated on the far side of the tunnel 
and projects an image of the model and the smoke on to the screen. 
No difficulty is experienced in obtaining a sharp silhouette of the 



smok^ streams lying in the centre plane of the tunnel, though, owing 
to its width, the image of the model itself is generally out of focus. 

The turmel can be used to demonstrate some of the fundamental 
features of fluid motion, such as the change in the character of the 
flow round circular cylinders between Reynolds numbers of 10 and 
1,000, to quote one example. It is also useful for research purposes, 
constituting a valuable auxiliary to other methods of investigation. 
One drawback is that tests can only be made at speeds lower than 5 feet 
a second, since, owing to the vigorous breaking up and mixing of the 
smoke, it is impossible to follow anything in the nature of turbulent 
flow at higher speeds. This, added to the small size of the tunnel, 
restricts its use to Rejmolds numbers very considerably less than 
those of general interest in practical aeronautics. Nevertheless, a 
critical study of the features of the flow revealed by these small-scale 
experiments can sometimes afford valuable help in the design of full- 
scale aircraft, particularly in locating sources of high drag due to 
breakdown of flow. 

131. Air flow. Smoke photography: low and high speeds. 

While much valuable information can be obtained by observing air 
flow in the manner already described, it is impossible, by inspection 
alone, to detect the finer details of eddying motion Photography 
proves an invaluable aid for this purpose by providing permanent 
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records wWdi can be examined at leisure. Attention is dra-rni to some 
of the more important methods in use, which, for convenience, arc 
described separately according as they are adapted for photographing 
air moving at low speeds or at high speeds. 

(a) j&oto speeds . The smoke tunnel needs little adaptation to make it 
suitable for photographic purposes. Instead of the screen and project- 
ing lens, all that is required is a camera fitted with a wide aperture 
lens together with a subsidiary lens which concentrates a beam of light 
after it passes through the tunnel, so that when the camera is focused 
on the central plane it receives the maximum quantity of h'ght. As 
is to be expected, the best results are obtained in cases where the 
model extends from wall to waU, the flow at the mid-section being 
approximately two-dimensional. Successful photographs of the 
eddying motion in the wakes of cylinders, aerofoils, etc., with time 
exposures of one-himdredth of a second, have been produced in 
this way, as weU as kinematograph flilms showing the successive 
stages of development of the eddies. The records appear identical 
with those taken at the same Reynolds number in water. Flow 
pictures at low speeds but at higher Reynolds numbers arc ob- 
tainable by the same method in ordinary wind tunnels, larger models 
being used for the purpose. As before, the highest speed at wliich 
photographs can be taken is determined by the rate at which the 
smoke can be supplied. An abundant supply can be secured by 
blowing air through titanium tetrachloride contained in a flask, 
but the presence of the tube used for conveying the smoke into the 
tunnel upstream of the model introduces disturbances which make 
the method unsuitable for many investigations. Some success has 
attended efforts to maintain a continuous supply of liquid on the 
model by means of a tube having its open end flush with the surface. 
In such cases it is found advisable to add an equal volume of carbon 
tetrachloride, as the mixture is then less liable to block the mouth of 
the tube by leaving a solid residue projecting above the surface. 
The smoke produced by this process, though less effective than that 
of the rmdiluted liquid, provides sufficient contrast for photographs 
taken with relatively long exposures. 

Instantaneous photographs are generally more useful for studying 
vortex motion, because of the improved defimtion. The technique 
required is somewhat different from that previously described, since 
a mechanical shutter caimot give the extremely short exposure 



PLATE 24 



Disk noi-mal to Avind: D = 0-0 inch, V = 1-25 feet per second 



b. Smoke jet at a wind speed of 40 feet per second 
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necessary. Photograplis are therefore taken in a dark room -with an 
open camera exposed to a brilliant light lasting for a brief period of 
time. The light is produced by the spark discharge of a condenser, 
placed on the far side of the wind trmnel immediatelj’ opposite the 
camera. A copy of a photograph taken at the N.P.L. j with a spark 
lasting less than one-miUionth of a second for the purpose of tracing 
the regions of vorticity generated by a disk, is reproduced in PI. 24a. 
Such photographs are easily taken by charging an oil insulated con- 
denser of 1 microfarad capacity until the voltage is high enough to 
cause a spark to jump the small gap between two strips of magnesium 
ribbon connected across it. A convenient method of charging the 
condenser is by means of a Ruhmkorff cod, the secondary of which 
is joined in series with the condenser and to the plate of a 500-watt 
power valve, the latter serving as a diode to rectify the alternating 
current in the secondary cod. The time taken before the spark occurs 
varies with the condition of the points; and though magnesium gives 
a light rich in actinic value, it oxidizes fairly rapidly, and in conse- 
quence tne width of the gap changes. Usually, however, it is possible 
to arrange for the spark to take place from one to one and a half 
minutes after the cod is started. At low wind speeds this interval is 
sufficiently long to enable the liquid to be dropped on to the model 
before the plate is exposed to the flash; but at speeds above about 
10 feet per second the smoke disperses too quickly to leave an 
adequate margin between the application* of the liquid and the 
occurrence of the spark. 

(6) High speeds. Anadequatesupply of smoke for the photography 
of air flow at high speeds cannot easdy be maintained without distur- 
bances being introduced into the flowin the form of eddies generated by 
the tube carrying the smoke into the stream, or without the speed of 
the smoke issuing from the tube exceeding that of the neighbouring 
air flow. In some problems the disturbances have little effect. A good 
example concerns the correct shaping of the roof of a building, in 
order to reduce the extent of the eddying region over the top. Here 
it is possible to examine the conditions of flow from photographs 
recording the path of a smoke stream as it issues from a tube some 
distance upstream and passes over the model. 

Ammonium chloride smoke used in one set of experiments! was 

t Simmons andDeirey, A.B.O. Beporls and Memoranda, Ko. 1334 (1931). 

t Bryant and Williams, ibid. No. 962 (1925). 
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prepared in a flask by tbe mixing of two ak streams, one saturated 
mth hydrochloric acid vapour, the other with ammonia. A pipe 
connected the flask to a small open-ended tube facing the model; 
and by means of compressed ak a stream of smoke was injected into 
the wind tunnel, the rate of the supply being adjusted until the jet 
could be clearly seen after it was deflected by the model. Any change 
in the rate could easily be detected by the appearance of the stream; 
for the smoke rapidly became invisible when the speed was too low, 
and had a feathery appearance when it was too high. The illumina- 
tion was provided by two arc lamps, and photographs were taken by 
reflected light, up to wind speeds of 60 feet per second, with a 
camera mounted so that the optical axis coincided with a line passing 
through the upper edge of the model. Most of the exposures given 
were between 2 and 6 seconds, according to the density of the smoke. 
Thus the photographs recorded the average shape of the discon- 
tinuous boundary of the eddying region, but gave no indication of 
the changes that occur from time to time within that region. 

Instantaneous photographs of the jet cannot be taken by the dkect 
illumination of a spark placed behind it and on a level with the 
camera: attempts to do so invariably lead to negatives which show 
no trace of the jet. Satisfactory results can, however, be obtained 
if the spark is placed in a position where the smoke reflects light into 
the camera and so produces a bright image on the plate. The 
underlying principle is the same as that whereby smoke, introduced 
into a beam of light in a dark room, is seen best when the line of 
vision is inclined at about 45° to the beam. From this it follows that 
the spark should always be placed on the far side of the smoke, on one 
or other of two lines inclined at 45° to the axis of the camera. When cir- 
cumstances permit, it should be held within a few inches of the smoke, 
with a screen supported near it to intercept the rays which would 
otherwise enter the camera without iUuminating the smoke. PI. 246f 
is reproduced from a spark photograph taken with a wide aperture 
lens (/ = 2-8), and illustrates the biUowy appearance of a smoke jet 
projected into an ak cinrent moving at a speed of 40 feet per second. 

132. Air flow. Change of refractive index. 

An y local change in the refractive index of the ak, though not 
directly visible, may be made so by suitable illumination. A well- 

f Report of the National Physical Laboratory (1031). 
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known example is that of the photography of sound waves in which 
the wave front is revealed by its altered density. 

133. Airflow. Hot wire shadows. 

The motion of an air-stream may be made visible by monnting 
in it a fine wire which is heated by passing an electric current through 
it.f The filament of heated air in the wake of the wire, though it 
cannot be seen directly, may be detected by either the simple shadow 
method of Ih-orak or by the ‘Schlieren’ (striae) method.f 

In the shadow method the field of flow is illuminated from the 
side by a small arc lamp, without any lenses, which casts a shadow 
of the heated filament of air on a screen. The temperature of the 
wire is unimportant; a platinum wire about I inch long and 0-002 
inch diameter heated to a dull red is suitable, and produces a fila- 
ment line several inches in length. 

The length of the shadow depends mainly on the degree of turbu- 
lence of the stream, and may vary from an inch or two when very 
turbulent to 15 inches or more when steady. However, a shadowgraph 
made on a process plate with an exposure of about 0-001 second may 
give a longer record for turbulent motion than appears to the eye. 

There is practically no upper limit to the air speed at which 
shadows may be observed, but at very low velocities there is a con- 
vection effect, though this is usually negligible above about 2 feet 
per second. The method is particularly useful for studying transient 
motions, e.g. the early stages of the flow round an aerofoil, etc. 

PL 25aj is a simple shadowgraph, obtained directly on gaslight 
printing paper with an exposure of about 7 seconds, of the flow 
around a slotted aerofoil at a wind speed of 40 feet per second. 
The wires are i inch apart. 

PI. 256j| shows the flow behind an airscrew 19 inches in diameter 
developing a fairly high thrust at a forward speed of 15 feet per 
second. This shadowgraph was obtained by light passing through 
a slit in a rotating disk driven at airscrew speed, and is equivalent 
to a snapshot. 

PL 26® shows the flow past a rotating cylinder 1 inch in diameter. 

t Tovmend, AM.G. Seports and MentoTanda, Ho. 1349 (1931). 

* Topler, Ann. d. Phys, u. Chem, 131 (1867), 33-35. eJso Wood, Phil. Mag. 
(5), 48 (1899), 218-227; Taylor and Waldram, Joum. Set. ImUs. 10 (1933), 378-389; 
Totmend, ibid. 11 (1934), 184-187; Sciiardin, Ver.devUch. Ing., For^chungsheJt 367 
(1934). II AJt.C. Beports and Memoranda, Xo. 1434 (1932). 
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In steady motions, sucli as PL 25a, the filament lines obtained by 
a hot mre shadowgraph are identical with the paths of particles and 
with the stream-lines, but this is not so in periodic motions such as 
that in PI. 256, where successive particles of air passing the hot wire 
do not follow the same paths. Thus in PI. 256, on account of the 
thrust of the airscrew, particles passing on opposite sides of a blade 
receive radial velocity increments of opposite sign, and this causes 
breaks in the filament lines that widen as the motion proceeds. 

134. Airflow. Spark shadows. The ‘Schlieren’ method. Kine- 
matography. The determination of velocity distributions 
and measurements of turbulence: accuracy. 

In cases of the foregoing kind a hot wire will not yield the path 
of a particle directly, but this can be obtained if the heat is produced 
by a periodic electric spark instead of a wire.-j- The possibility of 
obtaining records of the motions of small masses of air heated in 
this way enables measurements to be made of the instantaneous 
velocity at a point in the air-stream.J PI. 2661| shows the fliow behind 
an airscrew. In this photograph shadowgraphs of a hot wire and of a 
series of sparks may be compared. 

Although instantaneous shadowgraphs of the hot spots may be 
made as described above, much better records are obtained by the 
use of the ‘ Schlieren ’ method. The extra optical sensitivity of this 
method permits smaller sparks to be used, and this is important when 
the displacements to be measured are small. The principle of the 
method may be imderstood from Kg. 77, which shows the arrange- 
ment used for photographing air flow. 

An arc lamp is focused on to the straight edge of a stainless steel 
mirror D. An inverted image of this portion of the mirror is formed, 
by reflection in the concave mirror M, on the edge of a diaphragm d. 
The working edges of D and d are close together, and are placed near 
the centre of curvature of the mirror M. By means of an adjusting 
screw nearly all the light is intercepted by d, only that from the 

t Townend, Phil. Mag. (7), 14 (1932), 700-712; Joum. Aero. Sciences, 3 (1930), 
343-352. ’ 

t Alternatively, when it is desired to determine the velocity of air from kinomalo- 
graph records, suspended particles may bo photographed. See C. Chattier and J. 
Labat, Gompies Rendus, 202 (1936), 729, 730 (aluminium powder); U. Schmicschelt, 
Zeitschr. f. tech. Physik, 17 (1936), 98-100 (commercial variety of polymerized 
acetaldehyde). Soap bubbles have been used by H. Redon and F. Vinsonneau, 
Aerotechnique, 15 (1936), 60-66. il A.R.C. Reports and Memoranda, No. 1434 (1932). 
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extreme edge of D being allowed to pass over into the camera 0. 
This light forms in the camera a uniformly illuminated image of the 
mirror M. Any optical disttmbance in front ofthe concave mir ror, such 
as that produced by the heating of a small mass of air at a, will deflect 
some rays of light so that they are intercepted by d, and others which 
are normally intercepted will be thrown clear of d and pass into the 
camera. Thus there will be formed on the plate an ‘image’ of a 
which is bright on one side and dark on the other. In the arrange- 



ment shown the rays pass through a twice, and this increases the 
optical sensitivity of the method. 

The camera 0 may be a kinematograph camera, and in that case 
the light entering it should be intercepted by a rotating disk situated 
as close behind d as possible, and having a narrow slit near its edge. 
The speed of the disk should be synchronized with that of the spark 
generator. It is tmnecessary to synchronize the camera, since the 
exposure is so short (about sec.) that the mechanism for 
moving the film intermittently through the camera may be removed 
and the film driven at constant speed by a small motor. 

A spark may be used as light source instead of an arc lamp, and 
this spark may be supplied by the same magneto or coil that provides 
the spark used as heat source in the air-stream. The rotating shutter 
is then unnecessary .f 

The velocity distribution at difierent points in a flow may be 
determined by using several spark gaps. PI. 27 shows the distribution 
in a 3-inch square pipe using seven spark gaps. The sparks were 
discharged in series. The following conditions of flow are depicted, 
(a) and (6) Laminar motion near the entry of the pipe, velocity 
distribution uniform across the pipe; (c) laminar motion 60 
diameters downstream, velocity distribution parabolic; (d) and 
t See Bepori of the National Physical Laboratory (1933), pp. 196-198. 
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(e) turbulent motion 60 diameters downstream. In records (6) 
and (e) not only are the hot spots due to the sparks visible, but 
the filament lines springing from the ends of the electrodes them- 
selves, which are kept hot by the stream of sparks, are also 
apparent. This is because the edge of diaphragm d, Kg. 77, was 
parallel to the direction of flow. In the other records the edge was 
at right angles to the direction of flow, and then the filament lines 
are practically suppressed, because the deflexion of the light rays is 
mainly transverse to the filament lines themselves and so does not 
alter the amount of light passing over the edge of d. 

Records of the kind shown in PI. 27 {d) have been used to make 
a statistical analysis of the turbulent velocities in the flow through 
a pipe.f By measuring the displacements of a spot relative to the 
spark gap for several hundred pictures, the mean velocity at the point 
can be found, and also the root-mean-square values of the lateral 
and axial components of the turbulence. Quantitative estimates 
of the turbulence are thus obtainable, and the distribution of tinbu- 
lence across the field may be measured. J 

In nonTturbulent motion the position of the centre of a hot spot 
may be estimated to about 0-02 inch at a distance of 6 or 6 inches 
downstream, since the spot does not change its shape. When 
measming turbulence much less accuracy is obtainable owing to 
dispersion of the spot. If, however, the turbulence is small and 
incidental to the measurements required, as in exploring a steady 
flow in a normal wind tunnel, the uncertainty introduced is small. 

Convection becomes appreciable below 2 feet per second, but can 
be corrected for, when necessary, by measuring it in a uniform 
stream.ll 

135. Water flow. Water channels and tanks. 

The water channel provides a simple method of obtaining pictures 
of the flow around a body. The body is either held flxed in a moving 
stream or is moved through stationary water. A common method 
of making the flow visible is to inject colouring matter, such as red 

f Townend, Proc. Roy, Soc. A, 145 (1934), 180-211. 

t Information concerning turbulent fluctuations may also be obtained by utilizing 
the eSect of the air-stream on a glow discharge between two electrodes. See F. C. 
Lindvall, Electrical Engineering, 53 (1934), 1068-1073. 

II For later developments of the methods described in this section see Townend, 
A.R.C. Reports and Memoranda, No. 1803 (1937.) 
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ink, in the form of a fine jet, the velocity of efflux being the same as 
the local water velocity. Another method is to add to the water 
fimall drops of oil, and to illuminate them by a beam of light &om an 
arc lamp. When the drops are viewed at the appropriate angle they 
appear as bright points of Hght, which can easily be photographed. 
If the time of exposure is sufficient, the image of each illuminated 
particle traces a line on the plate, and the velocity of the particle 
can be determined from the length of this line and the time of 
exposure. To e limin ate the effects of gravity the drops used are 
obtained from a mixture of tu’o oils in such proportions that the 
specific gravity is unity. The best results are obtained when the 
refractive index of the oil drops is such that the angle between the 
incident and emergent rays is 90°, for then aH the illuminated drops 
can be brought into focus on the photographic plate at the same time, 
if the plane of illunoination is sufficiently thin. A mixture of olive 
oil and nitrobenzene has been found suitable for this purpose, j 
Minute particles of aluminium or Ij'copodium powder scattered 
on the surface of the water have been used to reveal the flow past 
a two-dimensional obstacle when it projects beyond the surface.^ 
Veij’- fine flakes of micajj on the surface may also be used to reveal 
the flow. In such experiments the surface has to be kept very clean 
to minimize capillaiy effects. A test for cleanliness is to sprinkle 
aluminium powder on the surface and to spread the powder by 
bloving gently on it. If the particles do not collect together, the 
surface is clean. Movement of the aluminium particles away from 
the obstacle, under capillary action at the junction, can be prevented 
by coating the obstacle with a thin layer of paraflan. Motion of a 
regular pattern is clearly revealed by this method because a great 
number of the particles have the same orientation. 

An apparatus has been designed at Cambridgej^ which allows 
observation of the flow when a model is given an impulsive start 
from rest. This apparatus consists of an enclosed tank filled with 
water and having parallel sides 6 inches apart, between which the 

t Relf, Adv. Comm, for Aeronautics, Reports and Memoranda, 2>o. 76 (1913). 
t Ahlbom, Abhandl. Gebiete Katurunss. 17 (1902), 8-37; Rnbach, Forschungs- 
arbtiien des Ver. deutsch. Ing., Iso. 185 (1916), 1-35. 
ilPrandtl and Tietjens, JOfe NaiurtcisseTischqfUn, 113 (1925), 1050—1053; Prandtl, 
er^tuHungen des dritien inlemationalen MaihemeUiker-Kongresses, Seidelberg, 1904 
(Ueipzig, 1905), pp. 490, 491. 

tt Jones, Farren, and Lockyer, A.R.C. Reports and Memoranda, No. 1065 (1927). 
006 also Walker, ibid., No. 1402 (1932). 
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model can be moved through the water, which is at rest apart from 
the disturbance created by the model. Oil drops suspended in the 
water reflect light into a camera focused on the plane of flow to he 
examined, and the movements of the drops due to the disturbance 
set up by the model are photographically recorded. When the 
exposure of a plate is of short hut finite duration, the photograph 
records motions relative to the xmdisturhed water, and a short trace 
made by a drop can he taken as a vector giving the fluid velocity at 
its middle point. The energy required to give an impulsive start to 
the carriage carrying the model is obtained from a flywheel. 

136. Water flow. The ultramicroscope. Ultramicroscope 

photography. 

The above methods involve the introduction of particles into the 
water, and reliable views of the flow are obtained when the motions 
of relatively large molar masses of water are concerned. Some doubt 
arises, however, if particles are added for the examination of micro- 
turbulence, eq)ecially near the boundary of the fluid where the scale 
of the turbulence is small, since such particles may be comparable 
in size with the molar masses, and then the internal motions of these 
masses would not be faithfully represented. The ultramicroscopef 
affords a means of obtaining reliable information on minute details 
of fluid flow without any possible interference with the motion, since 
neither particles nor measuring instruments are introduced into the 
fluid. 

The principle of the ultramicroscope depends on the fact that very 
small particles usually present in most fluids, but invisible in ordinaiy 
light even under the most powerful microscope, become visible when 
intensely illuminated provided they are seen against a dark back- 
ground. Even particles smaller than the wave length of light 
become visible as bright points of light, if the intensity of the light 
beam is suflSciently great. A photograph of the ultramicroscope 
arranged to examine turbulent flow in a square pipe is given in PI. 28. 
The water flowing through the pipe is illuminated through a glass 
window let into one side of the pipe, and observation is made through 
a window let into an adjacent side. The light from an arc lamp 
taking 5 amperes is brought to a focus by a single condensing lens, and 

f Fage and Townend, Proc. Roy. Soe. A, 135 (1932), 656-677. See ■also Nisi and 
Porter, Phil. Mag. (6), 46 (1923), 764^-768. 
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then passed through a compound lens and through the glass window 
into the water. A small cylindrical lens is interposed between the image 
of the arc and the compound lens in order to convert the conical inci- 
dent beam into a wedge-shaped beam: the width of the beam of 
illumination is thus increased up to the diameter of the field of the 
microscope vithout an increase in depth. The illumination of particles 
well outside the focal plane of the microscope, which would impair the 
darkness of the background, is thus prevented, and the light available 
is also conserved. A fine slit placed in the focal plane of the first 
condensing lens can be used to obtain a very thin illuminating beam. 
The height of the incident beam can be adjusted by mounting the 
lens system on an optical bench pivoted at one end and provided 
with a screw adjustment at the other: this adjustment, used in 
conjunction with lateral and vertical movements of the microscope, 
allows observation to be made at any selected point in the fluid. 
Observation through the microscope can conveniently be made 
under a magnification of about 60 (except very near a surface, 
when a higher magnification to increase sensitivity is necessary in 
order to show the finer details of the motion). 

The particles passing through any fixed point in a completely 
eddying stream move in different directions. When the radii of 
curvature of the sinuous paths of these particles are large compared 
with the diameter of the field of the microscope, only short lengths of 
the paths are seen when the particles are illuminated. These short 
lengths appear as bright rectilinear streaks inclined at various 
angles to the mean direction of flow, and at high speeds they appear 
to intersect each other, owing to persistence of vision. The direction 
of a path of a particle can be measured by mounting in the focal 
plane of the eyepiece a fine platinum wire which can be rotated 
about the axis of the microscope by means of a pointer moving over 
an angular scale. Observation is facilitated if this wire is rendered 
luminous by heating it electrically to a dull red glow. 

To measure the speed of a particle, use is made of the principle 
that the particle appears as a bright stationary point when viewed 
at the speed at which it is moving. Instead of moving the microscope 
as a whole, the same effect is obtained, over a limited region, if the 
eyepiece and the microscope tube are held fixed and the objective is 
moved in the same direction as the particle. The objective is there- 
fore carried on a wheel which is rotated about an offset axis, so that 
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once in every revolution the axis of the objective coincides vith the 
axis of the microscope tube. The position of the axis of rotation is 
chosen so that at the instant of this coincidence the direction of 
motion of the objective is parallel to the mean direction of flow. The 
factor for obtaining the speed of a particle from the speed of rotation 
is easily obtained by direct calibration. In turbulent flow the 
successive views seen when the objective rotates differ on account 
of the fluctuations in the velocity of the stream at any point in the 
fluid; the velocity component in the direction of mean flow fluctuates 
continually between minimum and maximum values, so that 
particles can only appear as points provided that the corresponding 
speed of the objective lies between these limits. Hence the minimum 
speed at a point is obtained by slowly increasing the speed of rotation 
until particles first appear, and the maximum speed until they just 
cease to appear. The mean velocity is taken as the mean of the 
maximum and minimum velocities measured at the point, and the 
maximum velocity fluctuations as one-half the difference between 
these values. 

The maximum lateral components of the tmrbulent velocity can 
be deduced from observations of the maximum angular deviations 
of the particle paths from the mean direction of flow.f 

It has been found possible to take photographs under a reduced 
magnification of some of the views seen with an ultramicroscope. J 
The kind of photograph obtained is illustrated in PI. 29,|I where views 
are given of ordinary tap water (vdthout any particles added) 
flowing past a long circular cylinder at very low Rejmolds numbers 
(Uod/v). These photographs were taken with a small camera having 
an fjZ lens (/ = 2 inches). Photograph {a) shows the steady nature 
of the flow in the empty tunnel. Photographs (b)-{h) were taken 
on the median plane at right angles to the axis of the cylinder at 
values of Uq^Jv lying within the range 17'7 to 170. Photographs 
{»)j (j)> m were taken on the plane passing through the axis of 
the cylinder; in photograph (y), the flow in the standing vortices at 
Uf^dlv — 38-0 is of a spiral character. 

t Fage, Phil. Mag. (7), 21 (1936), 80-105. 

J Fage, Proc. Roy, Soc, A, 144 (1934), 381—386. 

11 Report of the National Physical Laboratory (1933). 
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FLAT PLATES 

137, Introduction, 

Titt: Eubject-matter of this and the foUo-sdng chapter may be con- 
reniently divided into three sections: — (i) laminar flotv ; (ii) the transi- 
tion &om laminar to turbulent floTv: (iii) fully developed turbulent 
flow: (i) and (ii) will be discussed in the present chapter and (iii) in 
Chapter V'ill. In each section those problems which have received 
theoretical consideration will be discussed first, since they are, in 
general, fundamental. When theoretical solutions have not been 
obtained, experimental results will be reduced by dimensional con- 
siderations to forms which facilitate application to other problems 
of the same type. 

The Reynolds number is defined for flow in a pipe or channel of 
any section as 4anu^!v, where m is the hydraulic mean depth (defined 
as the area of the cross-section divided by its perimeter), is the 
average velocity over a section, and v is the kinematic viscosity. 
This definition will always be used in the absence of a specific state- 
ment to the contrary. (For a circular pipe m is a quarter of the 
diameter d, and the Reynolds number isv.„djv'. for two-dimensional 
flow between parallel walls at a distance 2A apart m is Ji, and the 
Reynolds number is iu^Tijv.) 

In steady flow along straight pipes and channels, far away from 
the inlet and the exit (i.e., where the flow at any section is similar 
to that at any other), the skin-friction and the pressure dropj 
Ap per unit length are related by the equation 

AAp = Lr„ (1) 

where A is the area of the section and L its perimeter. (F or problems 
of turbulent flow only mean values are considered.) In terms of the 
hydraulic mean depth m equation (1) may be written 

mAp — tq. (2) 

For any length 1 of a straight pipe or channel a non-dimensional 
resistance coefficient y is defined by the equation 


' I' 


( 3 ) 


t Tae pressure is tefeea througjioutas tiie diSerenoe of the actual pressure and the 
hydrostatic pressure. 


JSJ7.S 
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where and are the pressures at the end sections of the length 
considered. 

For a fuUy developed flow (at a sufficient distance from, the ends) 
the pressure gradient is constant, so that {Pi~p^jl is Ap and the 
definition of y in (3) is equivalent to 

y = (4) 


SECTION I 
LAMINAR FLOW 


138. Flow through a straight pipe of circular cross-section. 

The theoretical solution of this problem has been given in Chap. I, 
§ 6 (p. 20). The following results were obtained on the assumption of 
no slip at the walls : — 

(i) The velocity distribution across a section is parabolic and such 
that the mean velocity, is half the maximum. 


.... dp 

w ”-=-5s- 

where a is the radius of the pipe, p. is the viscosity, and —dpjdx is 
the pressure gradient; the total flux, Trahi^, therefore varies directly 
as the fourth power of the radius and the first power of the pressure 
gradient. 


(iii) y = 16/F. (6) 

It was also pointed out that the velocity distribution is not parabolic 
all the way from the entry; a certain length — ^the inlet length — ^is 
required before the parabolic distribution is attained. The flow in 
the inlet length will be considered in § 139. 

The theoretical results have been compared with experiment by 
taking measmrements of the flux and obtaining its variation with 
change of radius and pressure gradient. The easiest way in practice 
to overcome the difficulty of end effects in the measurement of the 
pressure gradient is to observe the pressures at holes in the pipe wall 
in the fully developed region; otherwise the pipe used must either be 
sufficiently long for the inlet length to be negligible, or some end 
correction must be applied. 

Hagenf and Poiseuille, J using water in capfllary tubes, found by 

t Poggendorff's Annalen d. Physik «. Ghemie (2), 46 (1839), 423-442. 

t Comptes Rendus, 11 (1840), 981-967; 1041-1048; 12 (1841), 112-116; Mimoires 
dea Savants Strangers, 9 (1846), 433-543. 
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experiment the proportionality of the flux to the pressure gradient 
and to the fourth power of the radius; later workers, by applying 
end corrections to the experimental results of Poiseuille, and also 
by many further experiments with various fluids in tubes of various 
materials and widely different radii, have obtained excellent agree- 
ment between theory and experiment. Stanton and Pannell,t using 
water and oil in smooth brass and steel pipes, have made a few 
velocity measurements and obtained good agreement with the pre- 
dicted values. Thus the collected results of various experimenters 
verify the theoretical predictions, and so are in accord with the 
assumption of no slip at the walls. 

139. Flow in the inlet length of a circular pipe. 

With a well-designed short trumpet-shaped intake, if care is 
taken to avoid disturbances! the velocity at the entry to a circular 
pipe will be practically constant over the cross-section. The velocity 
at the wall is, however, zero, so that an infinitely thin boundary 
layer is formed round the walls of the pipe; the thickness of this layer 
increases as we pass downstream until it becomes equal to the radius 
of the pipe. Until this happens there is a core of fluid practically 
uninfluenced by viscosity, and in it the total head may be considered 
constant. Since the flux across any section is constant, and since 
the boundary layer thickness is increasing, this core is accelerated, 
and there is a corresponding fall in pressure. The fully developed 
parabolic distribution is theoretically attained only asymptotically; 
but we are now interested in the distance which it is necessary 
to travel downstream before the difference ffom the parabolic dis- 
tribution becomes less than the least experimental error. It should 
be remembered that this state may not be reached simultaneously 
with the boundary layer thickness becoming equal to the pipe radius: 
calculations on pp. 304-308 indicate that the whole of the fluid across 
a section becomes influenced by viscosity some distance before the 
parabolic distribution is approached. 

We require expressions for (i) the pressure difference between any 
two sections; (ii) the velocity distribution at any section; and (iii) 
the value of x for which the fully developed parabolic flow may be 
said to be attained. 

t ThiTis. A, 214 (1914), 199-224. 

% The influence of fliction in the intAke is neglected. 
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If the fluid enters the pipe from a cistern in which the pressure P 
is maintained and in which the velocity is negligible, and if is 
the pressure at a distance L from the entry to the pipe, at which 
distance the permanent regime may he considered attained, then 
a usual approximate result for the pressure difference P—px, is 
given by equation (8) below, whilst a more accurate result (but still 
obtained by neglect of fiiction in the intake before the entry to the 
pipe) is given by equation (44) with x = L. 

We obtain a first approximation to the difference between the 
pressure at the entry (a: = 0) and the pressure when the final velocity 
distribution may be said to be attained [x = L) by means of the 
kinetic energy end-correction.f In this approximation the dissipa- 
tion of energy in the inlet length is supposed to be equal to the 
dissipation in the same length when the velocity distribution is 
parabolic. If p^, pj^ are the pressures at a; = 0 and at x = L, then 
the rate at which the pressures are doing work is 

a 

0 

since the velocity at a: = 0 is constant and equal to the average 
velocity, over a section. The rate of inflow of kinetic energy at 
a; z= 0 is \tTa^pv^, and the rate of outflow at a; = L is 

a 

2ttp J dr = TTpa^u^. 

0 

Thus the difference in the rate of inflow and the rate of outflow of 
kinetic energy gives rise to an additional pressure drop of 
between x = 0 and x = L. On these grounds it is assumed that 


Po-Pl _ 


(7) 

ifml pula^ ' aR^ 

If the fluid enters the pipe from a large cistern in which the pressure 
is P and the velocity is negligible, there is a pressure drop of 
between the cistern and entry (the influence of friction in the intake 
being neglected), so that 

( 8 ) 


P-Pl __ 






-2 = 


32P 

aR 


-2. 


t Hagenbach, Poggendorjf's Annalen d.Physik u. Ohemie (4), 109 (1860), 385-426, 
Couetto, Ann. de Ohimie et de Physique (6), 21 (1890), 433-510 ; Prandtl and Tietjens, 
Hydro- und Aeromechanik, 2 (Berlin, 1931), 26, 26. 
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An approximation can also be obtained by treating the retarded 
layer in a manner analogous to that used by Pohlhausen in his 
discussion of flow in a boundary layer (Chap. IV, §60 (p. 157)). 
We suppose that the retarded layer has a thickness 8 at any cross- 
section; we write y = a—r, and then, following Schiller,f we put 


— = 

Uy 8 8 ® 


( 9 ) 


in the retarded layer, where -Ui is the velocity in the core. It will be 
noted that the assumption that the Telocit}’ distribution becomes 
parabolic when 8 = o is inherent in this method. 

The equation of continuity and the momentum equation give two 
relations between u^, x and 8. Elimination of 8 leads to a relation 
between and x which, with 


integrates to 


X = 1, 

xJ{aR) =/(x), 


(10) 

( 11 ) 


E = 2aujv 


f\ ! M te\ e\ i 


16/4— 2xU 37 V2 
~ .5 I 14--L, / in 


A graph of /(x) is shown in Eig. 78. In the parabolic flow 
and since = 2 m„, x — 1 5 occurs first when 

X — 0-0575aR; 


so according to this approximation the permanent regime is 
established after a finite distance 0-0576ai2. The approximate 
nature of the calculation is illustrated by the fact that the maximum 
velocity in the inlet length does not join on smoothly to its final 
value 2 m^, since dxjdx does not vanish at x = 1- (Cf. Eig. 80, p. 304.) 

If 2>i and are the pressures at the sections x^ and X 2 , it follows 
from the constancy of the total head in the core, since 

that 

{Pi-P2)l{hO = [2x+x%-[2x+x^k = A(2 x+x^) (13) 

t ZeitatJiT. f, angew. Math. u. Mech. 2 (1922), 96-106; Bandbuch der Expert- 
nentalphyeiJc, 4, part 4 (Leipzig, 1932), 48-57. 

t This is a simplified form of Schfller’s result. 
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(Bay). The resistance coefficient y defined in equation (3) is 
fore equal to oA(2x+x") 

2(X2—Xi) 

The theory can be checked against experiment by finding 



x. 


there- 
(14) 
y for 


Fi0. 78. 


fixed ajj and Xj and various values of JR. Typical results found by 
Schiller are shown in ITig. 79, where the straight line gives the un- 
corrected theoretical result. 

For re < 0-0576ai2, 

Po~P = 


where Po is the pressure at the entry, and p and x “-re evaluated at 
the section at the distance rc from the entry. When x = 0-0575aB, 
X = 1 and ^ (16) 


For X > 0'0576ajB, 


—dpjdx = SfiU^la^ = l<apu%l{aB), 

and hence Po—P — 0-057 5aB), 

so that {P0-P)liy<) = M6+32re/(aF). (17) 

For flow out of a cistern where the pressure is P, 

{P-pMp^D = 2-16+32rc/(aF), (18) 
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friction in the intake being neglected. The term 2- 16 corresponds to 
the term 2 of the kinetic energy end-correction. 

Schillerf also tested his results by measuring the value of G in 


the relation 


{P-pmhO = G+B2xl{aB);t 


( 10 ) 



R 


Eio. 79. 


he found G = 2-116, 2-35, 2-36, 2-45 in four series of experiments. 
The mean of these results is 2-32, but Schiller attaches more weight 
to the first one than to the other three. It seems, in fact, that no 
sufficiently accurate experimentsU to determine G have yet been 
performed; if they are it will be necessary to take into account 
friction in the intake. This may be done by assuming an increase in 
the length of the pipe and determining this increase together with 
G experimentally. 

Velocity measurements in the inlet length have been made by 
t ForschungsarheiUn dts Ver. dtvUch. Ing., No. 248 (1922), pp. 29-33; Handbueh 

oer 4, part 4 (Leipzig, 1932), 56, 67. _ , -c- 

I The value of O is of importance in the measurement of viscosity of hquids. Tor 
further details see Hatschek, The Vtscostly of Lxquids (London, 1928), chap. It. 

II Results of other experiments are given by Hatschek, too. cit. 
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Nikuradse, and the results for rja = 0, 0-2, 0-4, 0-6, 0-7, 0-8, and 
0-9 are reproduced in Kg. SO.f which also contains results calculated 
by Schiller’s method. 





xO-4 




--0-7 


• 0-8 

•0-9 


0-12 0-13 


A more accurate solution near the pipe entry may be obtained by starting 
from the equations of motion:} 


&u , du 


8v . dv 


p 8x \8r^ ' r dr ^ Ss*/ 

1 dp Id'^v 1 dv V 

p dr \dr^ r dr r* dxV’ 


( 20 ) 

( 21 ) 


in which use is made of the symmetry of the motion about the axis, and v is 
the radial component of velocity (which must be present since u changes 
with a:). 

The equation of continuity is 


^(rw)+|(ra) = 0, 


( 22 ) 


BO a stream-function ip exists such that 


u = 


1 dp 

rW 


1 djP 
r dx‘ 


t The experimental results in Fig. 80 are reproduced from a small-scale graph in 
Prandtl and Tietjens, Hydro- und Aeromechanik, 2 (Berlin, 1931), 28. Further details 
do not appear to have been published. 

} Atkinson and Goldstein (unpublished). The method is a variation Of a method 
due to Schliohting for the corresponding problem in two dimensions. See p. 309. 
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The boundary conditions are 

« = M„, V = 0 at a; = 0, 

M = 0, V = 0 at r = a. 

We are concerned only ■with large Reynolds numbers, and the approxima- 
tions -usual in boundary layer theory may bo made. The term vdhijdx^ in 
the first equation of motion may he neglected, and p~^dpl8x may be taken to 
be a function of x only. So long as there is a core unmfluenoed by ■viscosity 
■we put 



where % is the velocity in the core. We assume that 

«i = (26) 

where the K’b are constants to be determined: we shall see that -with the 
assumption (26) the K’b can be determined so that the flux across a section is 
constant. 

A solution can then ho obtained by generalizing Blasius’s solution of the 


two-dimensional boundary layer equation. We put 

^ == (26) 

so that u = (2?) 

We substitute in the equation of motion and equate coefficients of powers 
of This yields the folio-wing equations for the/’s: 

fi+fJl = 0, (28) 

f;+An-Jifi+2fU2 = -iK^+47]fT+iri. (29) 


fnfin-Zfif'z+SfJ, = -8K,-iKl+fL^-ZfJ'^+^r]f^+^n. (30) 


where (so long as a core exists) 

A(0)=/;(0) = 0, /((oo) = 2, /;(co) = 2ir„_i (n>l). (31) 

The necessary K’b can be determined, as below, before the respective /’s are 
calculated. 

For large values of tj, fx<^27]+Ai, f.r^2Ki7]+A2, f^^2Ki'r]+A;i,..., 
where the A’b are determined by the numerical integration of the equations 
(28), (29), etc. 

For constancy of flux the difference in the values of 27t>P atr = a (i.e. t] — 0) 
and at r = 0 (i.e. tj — 1/(4|)) must be constant and equal -to the flux TraMi^. 
The stream-function ip vanishes at tj = 0, and so long as there is a core unin- 
fluenced by -viscosity, l/(4f ) must be sufficiently large for the above approxi- 
mations to hold in finding the value of ^ at = l/(4f). The condition of 
constancy of flux therefore becomes 

Er 


3837.8 


(32) 
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Hence == -2Ai, iC, = - 2 ^ 2 , = - 2 A 3 , etc. ( 33 ) 

Thus a solution is obtained for small values Qixj{aR). It is found that the £:’s 
increase rapidly (K^ = 3-4416, = —9-0938, = 141-982, K^ = —2788). 

Beyond about | = 0-06 the series (25) up to the term does not give 
sufficiontly acemate results, -whilst some allowance must be made for the 
following terms even for | = 0-05. It appears that for | < 0 05 the values of 
«/m„ calculated by Schiller’s method are accurate to within 1 per cent, for 
rja < 0-8 and to within 6 per cent, for rja = 0-9. It follows that the experi- 
mental results in Fig. 80 do not agree with the accurate solution for very small 
values of x/(aR). The singularity in the solution at a: = 0 -will cause some 
discrepancy very near the entry; whether this is sufficient to explain the 
actual discrepancy between the observed and calculated values we cannot tell 
in the absence of further experimental details. 

The solution for small values o{x/(aR) may be continued by a method due to 
Boussinesq.f If we write 

X = 2xl{aR), Y = r*/a^, w = Rrv{(2a) and R = iu^ajv, (34) 
the equation of continuity becomes 


du , 


= 0 , 


so that 


2w ■■ 


1 

I 


du 

W 


dY 


(35) 


(since OatF = 1 ). Hence equation (20) (with vS'w/Sa:* neglected) becomes 

1 

du , . 

“s->- 




Differentiation with regard to Y gives the equation for m; also, from (36), 
I dp \&u 9 ( duV] 

pdx~ rax ^“""ay r 0r/Jy==o’ 


since dpJdX is independent of Y and 

J SX 

^ 0 

^because J m dF is constant^. 


dF= 0 


In the permanent regime u = 2Mct(1— F), 

BO we now put m = Mm{2(l— F)+tiT}. (37) 

For a first approximation, Wj, we suppose vr small and neglect squares; we 


then find that 


1 -F a 
F ax 


-2 — (f— ^'1 

V dY ) " ayn ay/’ 


(38) 


which is an equation for Y d-mJdY. 

t ComptM Rendus, 113 (1891), 9-16; 40-51. Actually Boussinesq oppUed his 
method right from the entry, but it is more accurato when used to continue a 
solution such os that described above. 
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1 X 

Since jttdF is constant, j vTidV = 0; and since = 0 at T" = 1, 

0 0 

1 1 

J r dy = _ J dr = 0. 

0 0 

If we put T B-arJSY = ce~^^ifi[Y) (39) 

in (38) we find that = 0- (40) 

1 

The boxmdary conditions are ^(0) = 0 and j <j) dY = 0. Equation (40) with 

0 

these boundary conditions shows that A has one of a series of characteristic 
values. If A„,... are the characteristic values, then the complete solu- 


tion is 
Hence 

where 


YdmJSY = .... 


<I.,(F) 


= J^r{F)^. 


(41) 

(42) 

(43) 


The condition to determine the c’s is that 
1 

J (Ci®l+Cj<&j+-.+Cn*I>n+W(3)’‘^ 

0 

is a minimum, where vr^ is the value of iffi when X = 0, which we take to bo 
the section from which the solution is started. 

Atkinson and Goldstein took into account the terms in Cj and Cj in (42), and 
also found a second approximation by substituting the result so obtained into 
the neglected terms in (36) and solving again, taking into account in this 
second approximation only the term in This solution was then joined 
to the series solution (27) at ^ = 0-05 by making the mean-square difference a 
minimum. The results for xHflR) > 0-016 are shown in Fig. 81. For smaller 
values of z/(aE) they are certaiidy inaccurate. 

The calculated values of (Pd — p)/(ipuo,) are shown in Table 12 below. The 


Table 12 


X 

oR 

Po—P 

X 

Zr 

Po-P 

ipul 

o 

0 

0*015 

1*36 

0*001 

0*32 

0*020 

1-63 

0*002 

0-46 

0 - 02 S 

1-88 

0*003 

0-56 

0*030 

2*10 

0*004 

0-65 

0*040 

2-SI 

0*005 

073 

0*05 

2*88 

0*007 

0-87 

o-o6 

3-24 

0*009 

1*00 

0*07 

3-59 

0*011 

I'll 

o-o8 

3-93 

0*013 

1-22 

0*09 

4-26 

0*015 

1-33 

0*10 

4 'S 9 



0*11 

4-92 
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values in the first two columns are found by SohiUer’s method; those in the 
third and fourth by Atkinson and Goldstein’s extension of Boussinesq’s 
method. At xj{aR) = 0'016 the results differ by about 2 per cent. For more 
accurate results the values of m/m„ found from the series (27) would have to be 
continued for larger values of xj{aR) by step-by-step calculations, and the 





Fra. 81. 


T/3=00 


"06 

-07 

:-.08 


T=L:0-9 


0-12 013 


extension of Boussinesq’s solution joined to the values so found at a larger 
value of xj{aR) than is at present possible. 

For larger values of xJ{aR) than those shown in the table 

ipul, aR + ’ 

and for flow out of a cistern where the pressure is P 


P-P 

ip< 


32x 

aR 


+2-41. 


(44) 


140. Two-dimensional flow through a straight channel. 

At sections far from the ends the velocity distribution for steady 
flow in a channel of breadth 2h may be obtained by integrating the 
equation of momentum for a symmetrically situated rectangular 
slab of fluid of breadth 2y, with the boundary condition w = 0 at 
y = Ji: the residt is 
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where y is the distance from the middle of the channel. The mean 
velocity over a section is 


Sp 

BfiBx 


(45) 


The mean velocity is two-thirds the maximum, and the velocity 
distribution is parabolic. 

The hydraulic mean depth, m, is equal to the half-width, h. As 
Reynolds number we therefore take 


R = 4hujv, 

and for the resistance coefficient y we obtain the equation 

V = rolipu^ = 241 R, (46) 

where is the shearing stress at a wall. 


141. Two-dimensional flow in the inlet length of a straight 
channel. 

By calculations similar to those in § 139 the velocity distribution, 
the pressure drop and the skin-fliction in the inlet length may be 
determined for two-dimensional pressure flow between parallel walls. 
The equation for the pressure drop from the entry to any section 
where the parabolic flow is fully established, when calculated by 
Schiller’s method, is 

(Po-p)Kipul.) = 24a;/(hR)-f 0-626.t (47) 

The corresponding result from the kinetic energy end-correction is 
iPo-p)liipO = 24xl(hR)+0-54Z. (48) 

A solution^ by a method s imil ar to that described on pp. 304-308 
for a circular pipe leads to the result 

(Po-pmyo = 24z/(hi?)-f 0-601 : (49) 

the velocity distributions calculated by this method are shown in 
Kgs. 82 and 83. The broken line in Kg. 82 is the Poiseuille parabola: 
the broken lines in Fig. 83 give the asymptotic values for the para- 
bolic flow. In Table 13, {Po—p)l(ip^m) is tabulated against vxj{hhi„), 
where p^ is the pressure at the entry and p is the pressure at a 
section distant x downstream. 

t Schiller gave 0-614 in place of 0-626. See Sohlichting, Zeitechr.f. angew. Math. v. 
Mech. 14 (1934), 372. 
t Sohlichting, op. cit, pp. 368-373. 
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142. The effect of roughness on laminar flow in pipes and 
channels. 

We can estimate the order of magnitude of the maximum size of 
protuberances which will not alter the character of the flovr in a 
circular pipe.f If e is the maximum permissible height of a pro- 
tuberance, then (e being small) the velocity at its tip is 

e/a)^ = 4tt„c/a 

to the first order. (It is assumed that the presence of the roughness 
has not altered the character of the flow.) Therefore 

{= eujv) = 2(e/a)*i2, where R = Zau^fv. 

For uniform flow past an obstacle a critical Reynolds number 
R^ exists such that for R > R^ a vortex wake forms behind the 
obstacle, whereas for R <. Rg the flow closes up behind. If the flow 
past the protuberances which form the roughness in the pipe is such 
as to cause the jJroduction of vortex wakes, then the form of the flow 
in the pipe will be considerably different from the flow in a smooth 
pipe. In order to obtain an order of magnitude for the size of the 
protuberances which do not produce great variation in the flow 
we may therefore express the condition that R^ should be less than 
the value of R,. for flow past an obstacle of the shape of the pro- 
tuberances. For a circular cylinder, for example, we may take 
Rc = 50,:J and this value leads to the condition 

e/a <C o/RK 

If for a flat plate normal to a disturbed stream we assume that 
Rc = 30, we obtain e/a < 4/iJi as the condition for sharp-edged 
roughnesses. 

If we write for ^l^rgjp), where tq is the shearing stress at the wall, 
and if we assume that tq is unaltered, then the condition can be 
expressed in the form that must be less than ^Rc, or, with 
Rc — 30, less than about o-d. This order of magnitude appears to be 
in satisfrc-tory agreement with experiment.[j 
For a channel R^ = lR{elh)^, and e/h must be less than about 
6/i?t for sharp-edged roughnesses to be without effect, must 
again be less than 

t Schnier, Harulbuch dtr ExptTimintalphynl', 4, part 4 (Leipzig. 1932), 191, 192, 
t CL Chap, IX, § 184. 

i: Schnkr, op. tit., pp. 189-192; see eko p. 377 awl B'flairaAae, Ver. dtuUch. Ing., 
361 (1933), It ahould be obaer-.-ed that, with a disturbed entry, the 
above eniinate -.vfll not apply till the didurbance has died down. 
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143. Flow through curved pipes. 

We confine our attention to flow through pipes of circular cross- 
section whose axes are bent into circles. We take coordinates as 
shown in Fig. 84 {0 being the centre of curvature of the fl-Hs of the 
pipe), and denote by L the radius of curvature of the axis, by a the 
radius of the pipe, and by U, V, and W the velocities in the directions 

In the region where the flow is fiilly 
developed U, V and W are independent 
of 6. The equations of motion referred 
to this system of coordinates are to be 
fmmd in a paper by Dean; j they are 
complicated. Ifc/Z/issmallandifterms 
of order IjL are neglected compared 
with terms of order Ijr, the equations 
simplify. By reducing these simplified 
equations to non-dimensional form it 
may be shown that dynamical similarity 
depends on the parameter 

only, where is the mean velocity in flow through a straight pipe 
under the same pressure gradient as that along the pipe axis in the 
curved pipe. Thus the ratio of the flux F^. through the curved pipe to 
the flux Fg through a straight pipe under the same pressure gradient 
is a function ofX' only for small values of a/L; further, if yj and y^ 
are the resistance coefficients in the curved pipej and in a straight 
pipe when the flux is in both cases, it may be shown that 
Fg/Fg = yjYc. Expanding in powers of X', Dean finds that 

“ I = ■ <“> 

The error when only the three' terms shown are taken into account 
increases with K'. It is probably not serious at any rate for K' < 30. 

To a first approximation the parameter K' is equal to K, defined as 
{a[L)i{2Wmalp), where Wj^ is the mean velocity in the flow through 

t Phil. Mag. (7), 4 (1927), 208-223; 5 (1928), 673-695. 

$ y, hM a defjiution. equivalent to the definition (3) for y,, viz. 

J 8p a 



of r, <f>, and 6 increasing. 
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the curved pipe: it follows immediately from the definition of K 
that it is in any case a function of K' only (since WJWo is a function 
of K' only), so dynamical similarity depends on the value of K only. 
Experimenters have usually preferred to use Z instead of K'. 

Experiments have heen per- 
formed by White! and Adler, i 
whose results are shown in Eig. 
85 by curves with logio{yj 7 ^) as 
ordinates and logjo K as abscisae. 
White remarks that once turbu- 
lence sets in the parameter K is 
not sufficient to define the ratio 
yJVg‘, this is supported by Adler’s 
measurements. It appears, there- 
fore, that the value of log AT at 
which turbulence sets in for any 
Pig. 86. particular pipe is the abscissa of 

the point where the correspond- 
ing observed curve in Fig. 85 leaves the universal curve. 

The empirical equation 

^ "j~" (11.6 <E< 3000), (52) 

due to White, gives a good representation of the observed non- 
turbulent results. The corresponding curve is included in Fig. 85. 

Adler (Joe. cit.) has made a large number of measurements of 
the velocity distribution, for which reference may be made to the 
original paper. 

The calculated projections of the particle paths on a cross-section 
of the pipe are shown in Fig. 86 for a very small value of K) they were 
calculated by neglecting terms of order but serve to show the 
secondary motion which is set up.|j WTiite and Adler both found 
this secondary motion experimentally for laminar flow;ft the former 
observed that it was by no means as evident once the flow became 
turbulent. This he ascribed to the fact that in turbulent flow the 

t Proc.Boy.Soc.i^ 123 (1929), 645-663. The results when L/a = 8-9 were obtein>'-d 
after the publication of the paper, and kindly communicated to us by Frof. White, 
f Zeitschr.J. angew. Jtfoth. tt. Meeh, 14 (1934), 257-275. ^ 

11 Dean, loc. cit. For a qualitative erplanation, see Chap. U, § 28 (p. 84). 
ft This secondary flow has also been confirmed in a striking manner by Taylor 
using a colour thread (Proe. Roy. Soc. A, 124 (1929), 243-249). 
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velocity distribution is much more nearly uniform than in laminar 
flow, and correspondingly the pressure gradients producing the 
secondary motion are less. 


144. Two-dimensional flow through curved channels. 

We conflne our attention to a channel formed by two coaxial 
cylindrical walls, and consider two-dimensional flow perpendicular 
to the common axis due to a pressure gradient parallel to the walls 
and perpendicular to the common axis. 

If we denote by W the velocity parallel to the walls and per- 
pendicular to the common axis, and by the mean value of W, 
we And from the equations of motion that 


ly ^ 1 82 jr ( 6 =log 6 — g^logg) 

21x88 [ (62-a2) 


j ,, 1 3j)r(6® — a*) 

and = 


(63) 

L 6\2] 

(62-c2)r®aJ J’ 


(54) 


where r is distance measured from the common axis, 8 is angular 
distance measured roimd the common axis, the walls are at r = o 
and r = 6 (6 > a), and p is the pressure. {dpj88 may be shown to be 
a constant independent of r and 8.) The other velocity components 
vanish: there is a pressme gradient across the channel which just 
balances the centrifugal force. 

We may obtain alternative forms for (53) and (54) by writing 
b = a-{-2h, r = a-\-'h-\-y, hja — a. These forms are 


W = 


W = 

"m — 


iap7ifr (l-f2«)^Iog(l-f2«) ][- 1 1 

2^00 a \l_ 4Q:-}-4a® h l-j-cc-f-ay/fej 

--(l+a-fay/A)log(l-fo:-fay/A)|, (55) 


Curves in Kg. 87 show W[Wm plotted against yfh for ol = 2, 0-5, 
O'l, and 0 (straight chaimel). The effect of the curvature is very 
small when a — O-I. 

The fact that no secondary flow occurs has been pointed out 
previously.f The pressure gradient across the channel due to 


t Chap, n, § 28 (p. 87). 
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centrifugal force produces no secondaiy flow in the absence of waUs 
parallel to it, no retarded layers being produced on which the pressiuo 
gradient could act. 



Fia. 87. 


145. Flow along a flat plate. Roughness. 

The laminar flow along a flat plate placed edgeways to a steady 
stream has been calculated on the assumptions of the boundary layer 
theory in Chap. IV, §53 (pp. 135, 136). The velocity distribution 
has been measured experimentally by Hansenf in an open jet wind 
tunnel, and his results are compared with theory in Fig. 88: there is 
quite good agreement. (In Fig. 88, % is the velocity outside the 
boundary layer, x is distance from the leading edge, and u the 
forward velocity at a distance y from the plate.) The experimental 

t Zeitschr.f. angew. MaPi. u. Mech. 8 (1928), 185-109. 
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values of «/% obtained by Drydenf in a closed tunnel, when plotted 
against y^J{%!^lvx), are also in very satisfactory agreement with the 
theoretical curve ; whereas the results of measurements in a closed 
tuimel by Burgers and Van der Hegge Zijnen|: are consistently 
greater than those of theory. Burgers attributes the discrepancy 
to the fact that the main stream may not have been quite steady, 



and suggests that the interchange which subsequently arises in the 
boundary layer would lead to these increased values; on the other 
hand, it is possible that the acceleration of the main stream due to 
the growth of the boundary layer along both the plate and the 
channel walls would account for the discrepancy.|| 

In Chapter IV it was pointed out that for flow along a cylinder open 
at both ends (with generators parallel to the main flow) the same 
results should hold as for a flat plate provided that the cylinder is 

t N.A.C.A. Report No. 662 (1936). Seo especially Fig. 17. 

t Froc. let Intemat. Congreee for Applied Mechanics, Ddfl, 1924 (Delft, 1925), 
pp. 113-128. 

11 Due account was taken of the pressure gradient in the direction of flow in 
reducing the observations, but no account was taken of the pressure gradient in the 
theoretical calculations. 
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short enough. Experiments have been carried out on small rings of this 
type by Miss Marshall, f who obtained the skin-friction from measure- 
ments in the wake; the results were larger than those of theory. 

The resistance of a flat plate has been obtained by EageJ by 
measraements in the wake in an open jet tunnel; he too finds values 
which are larger than those calculated. 

It may be remarked that considerable fluctuations in the velocity 
in the ‘laminar’ portion of the boundary layer along a flat plate have 
been observed.|l These fluctuations are due to fluctuations in the 
main flow. The fluctuating components of the velocities are un- 
correlated, and so do not give rise to any transfer of momentum or 
‘apparent stresses’. The fluctuations are of amplitude several times 
the amplitude in the main stream, but are much slower. 

A limit can be set to the permissible height of roughnesses in order 
that they may not materially affect the flow. From equations (44) 
and (46) of Chapter IV 



where o: = 1*32824, tj = 

so that at the tip of a projection of height e, 

.a 111 ^ 

“ 4 ^4 

to the first order. Thus 




where = %a;/v. 

Using the same estimates of the critical value {B^) of Ji as in § 142, 
namely i?,. = 60 for rounded roughnesses and 30 for sharp ones, we see 

that we require BUe/x)^ < 200/a == 150 

e/a; < 12*2(iZJ-J 


or 


for the former, and 


or 


Biie/x)^ < 120/a = 90 
ejx < 9*5(J?5.)-* 


f A.R.O. Reports and Memoranda, No. 1004 (1926). 

± A.E.O. jRejJorte and Afemorando, No. 1680 (1934), pp. 1-7. ^ 

II Dryden, Proc. Fourth Internal. Congrrjia for Applied Mechanics, Cambridge, 

(Cambridge, 1936), p. 176; Joumalof the Washington Academy of Sciences, 25 (lyio), 

106; N.A.O.A. Report No. 662 (1936). 
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for the latter, if the effect of the roughness is to be inappreciable. It 
is evident that a given size of roughness is more likely to have a 
disturhing effect near the leading edge than elsewhere. 

In terms of the condition is eU^jv < ViZ^, exactly as for pipes 
and channels (§ 142). 

SECTION n 

THE transition FROM LAMINAR TO TURBULENT FLOW 
146. The transition to turbulence in smooth pipes and 

channels. 

The phenomena in a pipe or channel are closely associated with the 
entry conditions. With disturbed conditions at entry the disturbances 
die out after a certain length if i2 is small enough. As 2? is increased a 
critical value is reached such that for R > i'ii® disturbances 

are no longer damped out and the flow in the pipe is turbulent. There 
is a TninimuTn value of i^crit such that for R less than this min i m um 
value all disturbances, however great, are damped out sufficiently 
far downstream. This miniTnnm value of jBcrit is determined experi- 
mentally by imposing very disturbed conditions at entry: the values 
obtained by various experimenters are shown in the following tables 
for straight and for curved pipes. 


Straight Pipes 


Rcrit 

Shape of cross-section | 

Experimenter 

Method 

2000 

Smooth circular 

Reynolds-f 

pressure drop and flux (water) 

2X00 

>» 1* 

Ruckesf 

tt tt It tt 

2100 

1 » »> 1 


„ „ „ „ (air and 



Stanton and 

water) 

2000 

tt 1 

Pannelll 

and aiiaxJv (tax and 


} 


water) 

1900 

ft tt 

Barnes and 

axial temperature (with pipe 



Cokerft 

surrounded by jacket) and 




flux (water) 

2800 

Rectangular pipe : ratio 

White and 

resistance and flux (water) 


of sides 104:1-165:1 

Daviesff 


2100 

Square 

SchiUerllll 

tt tt tt tt 

1600 

Rectangular pipe : ratio 


tt tt It tt 


of sides 2’83 : i 

Sehillerllll 


2400 

Annular pipe: ratio of 




radii o-8i8:i 

Fagettt 

pressme and flux (water) 


■\ Phil. Trans, 174 (1883), 935-982; Scientific Papers, 2, 51-105. 
j Ann. d. Phys. (4), 25 (1908), 983-1021. 

II Phil. Trans. A, 214 (1914), 199-224. 

tt Ptoc. Roy. Soc. A, 74 (1905), 341-356. H Ibid. 119 (1928), 92-107. 

nil Zeitechr.f. angew. Math. u. Mech. 3 (1923), 2-13. 
ttt Proc. Roy. Soc. A, 165 (1938), 520-525. 
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The two quantities mentioned in the last column were in each 
instance plotted against each other, and a sudden change in the 
relationship was taken to indicate the onset of turbulence. The 
resistance was obtained, in those methods where it was used, from 
pressure measurements; there is therefore effectively no difference 
between the two methods. The experimental fluid is mentioned in 
brackets. 

Curved Pipes of Circular Cross-Section 


Hcrlt 

ajL 

Experimenter 

Method 

7S9ot 

o'o66 

WhiteJ 

Curves of YcIYs plotted against K (see 

6o2ot 

o'oao 

Whitet 

PP- 3 i 3 > 314 )- Foint where particular 

5620 

0'020 

Adlerll 

curve leaves universal one taken to 

4730 

3980 

227ot 

O'OIO 

o'oos 

0*00049 

Adlerll 

Adlerjj 

Whitef 

indicate onset of turbulence. 


White {loc. cit.) remarks that turbulence arises, in all his experi- 
ments, when = 0'0090. It is rather difiicult to take values 
accurately from Adler’s graph; it appears that, in the order given in 
the table, his results give y^ = 0-0095, 0-0090, 0-0084. The differ- 
ence between 0-0090 and the first and last of these results is probably 
greater than the error in estimating values from the graphs. Even 
so, yc = 0-0090 gives a rough idea of the value of 

147. The effect of roughness on the critical Reynolds number. 

If the disturbances produced by the roughnesses are less than those 

introduced in the entry, roughness may be expected to have no 
effect on jBorit- if are bigger, roughness will certainly affect 
i^orif No systematic effects of roughness on the minimum value of 
iJprjt. are apparent from experimental data available, and no great 
differences between the minimum values of iJ^it for smooth and 
rough pipes have been obtained. 

148. The entry length. Experimental results for smooth entry 

conditions in straight pipes. 

In determining the values of Edit experimentally a sufficient entry 
length must be allowed in order to determine whether an initial 
disturbance will increase or be damped out. This length depends 

t These figures are given by Taylor (Proc. Roy. Soc. A, 124 (1929), 243-249), who 
took them from White’s results. He also confirmed these values of hy means 
of colour threads. 

I Loc. cit. ante (p. 314). II Loc. cit. ante (p. 314). 
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largely on the nature of the disturbances. Schillerf found that a 
length of 130 diameters -was sufficient, whereas one of 65 diameters 
was not. For flow in a channel (a rectangular pipe of large breadth/ 
depth ratio) Davies and "WhiteJ found that 54 times the depth was 
a sufficient entry length. 

As the disturbances at entry decrease, increases. (There does 
not seem to he any evidence concerning a possible systematic de- 
pendence of .Rcrit on the form of the disturbances.) Reynolds believed 



that an upper critical number exists for flow in pipes such that for 
greater numbers the flow is necessarily turbulent: experimentally, 
using a colour thread, he found a value 6,000 for such a number. 
The avaOahle evidence seems to show, however, that Rent could he 
increased indefinitely if the disturbances present could be decreased 
indefinitely. Barnes and Coker (loc. cit.) obtained laminar flow at 
a Reynolds number greater than 2x 10*, and Schiller|| reached about 
the same value: Ekman,tt using Reynolds’s original apparatus, 
obtained laminar flow in one case at a Reynolds number as high as 
5 X 10*. Taylor, in some unpublished experiments with a very long 
inlet, found that laminar flow was possible up to a Rejmolds number 
of 3-2x10*, and also showed that when the pipe was bent by an 
amount nearly equal to the diameter, the flow stfll remained laminar. 
Moreover, a filament line (shown — * — « — in Fig. 89) appeared 
nearly straight. 

t Zeilschr. f. angeiv. Math. u. Mech. 1 (1921), 436-444. 
i Proc. Roy. Soc. A, 119 (1928), 99. 
tt Ark.J. mat., astr. och.fys. 6 (1910), Xo. 12. 

3837.8 m + 


li Op. cit., p. 442. 
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149. The instability of laminar flow in curved channels. 

The theoretical and experimental results obtained by Taylor for 
the stability of the flow between two rotating cylinders were de- 
scribed in Chap. V, §76 (pp. 196, lO?)."]' Taylor’s experimental work 
was confined to water and glass surfaces; Lewis J has covered a larger 
range by using xylene, nitrobenzene, and a mixture of the two as 
experimental fluids and by using a lead or silver inner surface 
together with a glass outer tube. 

We discussed steady laminar flow in a curved channel on pp. 316, 
310: Dean II has made calculations concerning its stability, assuming 
infinitesimal disturbances symmetrical about the common axis and 
periodic along it. If 2h and a denote respectively the distance be- 
tween the walls and the radius of the inner wall, as before, then 
Dean found for small values of h/a a critical Reynolds number 
given by 2W„,hli> — 25‘4.r){ajh)i. For greater Re 5 molds numbers the 
.system is unstable, the instability first manifesting itself for a dis- 
turbance with a particular w’ave-length in the direction parallel to 
the axis. 

The t}T)o of disturbance for wliicli instability is produced in this 
problem does not produce instability in flow through a straight 
channel. It is evident, therefore, that curvature has a marked effect 
on the stability of steady flow.ft This result is borne out by experi- 
ments on flow in straight and curved pipes. When turbulence appears 
in straight pipes there is a sudden increase in the loss of head, which 
is not observed in curved pipes. A possible explanation is that 
curved flow becomes unstable for infinitesimal disturbances, whereas 
straight flow becomes unstable for finite disturbances only. 

The stability of the flow' due to a pressure gradient parallel to their 
common axis between two rotating cylinders has been investigated 
theoreticallytJ and expcrimentally.llH If the radii of the cylinders 
!ivea,a+2h and their angular velocities Hi, Do, where Do/Dj = a, then 
for small values of hja stability depends, for a given value of the 
Reynolds number R of the flow' parallel to the axis, on the value of 

,, , .nih^a"—cc{a+2hr~ 


t For furtlior information ooncorning ciiticol speeds for flow between rotating 
cylinders see also pp. 388-300. t Proc. Roij. Soc. A, 117 (1928), 388-40/. 

il Ibid. 121 (1028), 402-420. tt Cf. also pp. 388-390. 

it Goldstein, Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc. 33 (1937), 41-01. 

111! Cornish, Proc. Hoy. Soc. A, 140 (1933), 227-2 10; Pago, ibid. 165 (1938), 513-.)!/. 
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If a is not nearly equal to unity, this reduces approximately for small 
values of hja to 


The theoretical numerical results have been evaluated for the outer 
cylinder at rest and for small values of R : for J? = 0 they agree with 
Taylor’s result. The experiments also were performed with the outer 
cylinder at rest. Apart from a rapid fall in the calculated value of 
the critical rotational speed near the highest value of R at which 
calculations were made (which was probably due to too drastic 
mathematical approximations), the calculated results are consistent 
with the results of Fage’s experiments. These experiments show a 
continual increase in £2^ with increasing R. The value of was foimd 
by measurements of the pressure drop down a test length, and the 
results of these measurements, at each fixed value of R, show that 
as is increased beyond difference of the pressure drop from 

its theoretical value for laminar flow is at first very small and in- 
creases very slowly, arid that this stage is followed by a much more 
rapid increase at higher speeds. 

150. Phenomena associated with a disturbed entry. Schiller’s 

theory of the transition to turbulence in straight pipes and 

channels. 

The form of the disturbances associated with the transition from 
laminar to turbulent flow in a straight pipe of circular cross-section 
with various types of entry has been examined experimentallyf by 
introducing a coloured indicator. Three distinct types of flow were 
observed. 

(i) For the smallest Reynolds numbers, even though the flow 
before entering the pipe is distmrbed, the flow in the pipe is smooth 
and the colour thread straight right from the entry. For a straight 
circular pipe with a sharp entry Naumann gives R = 280 as the 
Reynolds number at which this regime breaks down when the water 
from the reservoir is very disturbed. 

(ii) At higher Reynolds numbers the colour filament assumes a 
wave-like form in what is roughly the inlet length as calculated by 
Schiller (see p. 301), but becomes rectilinear farther downstream. 

t Schiller, Proc. 3rd Internal. Congress for Applied Mechanics, Stockholm, 1930, 
1, 226—233; Zeitschr. f, angew. Math. u. Mech. 14 (1934), 36—42; Naumann, Forsch. 
Ingwes. 2 (1931), 85-98; Kuraweg, Ann. d. Phys. 18 (1633), 193-216. 

3837.8 Tt2 
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Apparently a vortex-sheet, arising from the edge of the entry to the 
pipe, encloses with the wall a dead water region. It seems probable 
that this vortex-sheet is unstable for sufficiently high speeds and 
that the wave-like form is due to this instability. When the colour 
filament is moved towards the centre of the pipe the point at which 
waves begin moves continuously farther from the entry. 

With increasing velocity the amplitudes of the waves increase. 
Finally, with still further increase of velocity, the vortex-sheet rolls 
up periodically and discrete eddies are formed. The disturbances still 
die away downstream and the flow is laminar sufficiently far from 
the entry. This type of flow continues for a sharp entry until R is 
between 1,600 and 1,700. The greater the value of i? in the range 
280-1,600 the greater the distance the disturbances travel before 
being damped out: this distance is always roughly the same as the 
inlet length found by Schiller. 

(iii) When R is between 1,600 and 1,700 a second critical stage is 
reached. The vortex-sheet rolls up into a single large stationary 
cylindrical eddy which extends from the pipe entry to a distance L 
downstream and is of thickness d d). At a distance of about 



Fig. 90. 


from the entry this elongated eddy exhibits a gradually increasing 
constriction which leads finally to the separation of a disturbance 
eddy passing off downstream. This casting off occurs periodically. 
The distance between consecutive eddies is much greater than in 
stage (ii). 

With the formation of this elongated eddy damping-out of the 
initial disturbances no longer occurs and the flow is wholly turbulent. 

Similar results were found for a circular pipe with an annular 
cover — ^i.e. a plane aimulus placed over the entry, effectively re- 
ducing the diameter there — -and also vdth a semicircular cover. 

In the neighbourhood of the critical Reynolds number, Schiller 
and Naumann observed (as did Reynolds) that the laminar flow was 
occasionally interrupted for a short distance by a vigorous eddying 
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motion. Reynolds called such regions of turbulence ‘flashes’, but no 
explanation of them has yet been given. 

Naumannf has discussed two-dimensional flow in a straight chan- 
nel, and finds results of the same kind as for a pipe. White and 
Davies, independently of Schiller, discovered by means of pressure 
measurements the existence of the three separate regimes (i), (ii), 
and (iii) for a rectangular channel of great breadth/depth ratio.J 
They also found 280 as the Reynolds number at which the first 
regime breaks down. 

In a circular pipe with a sharp entry the vorticity ^ in the dis- 
tmbance is about circles round the axis of the pipe. The circulation 
r per unit length in the distvnbance is defined as J ^ dS, the integral 
being taken over the area enclosed by the rectangular circuit which 
is formed by a line of unit length along the axis, two parallel radii 
at its ends, and the intercept they make on the pipe waU. Schiller 
and Kurzweg suggest that turbulence sets in when 

ar == l,170v, 

where a is the radius of the pipe.|| Naumarmf obtained analogous 
results for flow in a channel. 

151. The transition to turbulence in flow along a flat plate. 

Tor sufliciently high velocities or sufficiently long plates laminar 
flow in the boundary layer near the leading edge of a plate at zero 
incidence is followed by a transition to turbulence farther down- 
stream. The flow does not become a fully developed turbulent flow 
immediately it ceases to follow the laws of laminar flow: there is a 
finite transition region. The shearing stress at the plate decreases 
with increasing distance downstream both in the laminar and in the 
fully developed tmbulent regions; in the transition region, however, 
the shearing stress at the upstream end is considerably less than that 
at the downstream end. General statements concerning the length 
of the transition region, or any of the average conditions within it, 
cannot yet he made with confidence. Burgers and van der Hegge 
Zijnen-j-f have investigated the conditions experimentally, and Rig. 9 1 

t FoTsch. Ingwes. 6 (1935), 139-146. 

% Proc. Roy. Soc. A, 119 (1928), 92-107. 

II Hahnemann {Forsch. Ingwos. 8 (1937), 226-237) has verified this criterion for 
sufficiently small disturbances at entry, such that i?crit is greater than 3,200. When 
the entry disturbances are increased, so that i?crit from 3,200 to the lower critical 
value 2,320, (ar/i')^^ rises considerably. 

tt Proc. 1st Internal. Congress for Applied Mechanics, Delft, 1924, pp. 113-128. 
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gives their measured values of the velocity gradient or at the surface 
of a glass plate in the transition region, plotted against the distance 
a: from the leading edge for various values of f/j, the stream velocity 
outside the boundary layer. 

Dimensional considerations suggest that in any particular experi- 


«lI,=iiOO cm./scc. eU,= 1200 cn./sec. 
•U]=8QO| •• eUj-^ieoo 

• U,= 8002 ” 3cUj =2400 •» 



X cm. 


Fig. 91. 


ment the transition region starts when (= Uix/tr) reaches a certain 
value dependent on the turbulence in the main stream. Since B, 
and -Ks {= C^8/v, where 8 is the thickness of the boundary layer) 
are related, any particular value of Bj. corresponds to a particular 
value of Jtg. The values found experimentally for •fixT-- the value of 
B^ at the commencement of the transition region, vary between 
9 X 10^ and 1-1 X 10®;t the corresponding range for is about 1,650 

t Diyden (Joum. Aero. Scieneee, 1 (1934), 71, 72; Proc. ith Inlemai. Congrat Jot 
Applied Mechanics, Cambridge, 1934, p. 175: SA..CM. Report Xo. 562 (1936), p. 21) 
has reported that as a result of experiments in the Bureau of Standards tunnel he 
found that X 10* for ujUi = 0-003 (free tunnel) and R.j = 10^ for 

ujUi = 0-03 (stream behind vrire screen of 4-in. mesh), u denotes the root-mean- 
square of the turbulent velocity component in the direction of the ma i n stream. The 
corresponding values of t/j Sj/r were 1,700 and 560, where oj denotes the displace- 
ment thickness (Chap. IV, eon. (15), p. 123). See p. 330 for recent results. 
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to 6,750. There is no evidence that these numbers arc upper and 
lower limits to or iZjy, or that such limits exist. 

Small pressure gradients in the air-stream greatly affect the value 
of Uixjv at transition, an accelerating gradient delaying the transi- 
tion.! The value of UiSJv is, however, less sensitive. (S^ denotes 
the displacement thickness; see Chap. IV, equation (15), p. 123.) 

PrandtlJ observes that the point where transition starts oscillates 
with time. Cathode ray oscillograph records!! of the fluctuations of 
the velocity component parallel to the stream show that transition 
is actually a sudden phenomenon, with an intermittent change from 
laminar to eddying flow in the transition region, eddying flow 
occurring at infrequent intervals and for only a short fraction of the 
time near the beginning of the region and at more and more frequent 
intervals and for an increasing fraction of the time as the downstream 
end of the region is approached. Near the downstream end there are 
only short, infrequent occurrences of flow of the type in the laminar 
portion of the boundary layer (with slow, uncorrelated fluctuations; 
see p. 318). 

If transition is controlled by variations in the pressure gradient due 
to turbulence in the main stream, then fluctuations in the pressure 
distribution will cause fluctuations in transition; but turbulence will 
occur more frequently the thicker the boundary layer and so the 
farther downstream the section we are considering, until, sufficiently 
far downstream, it will be practically permanent. A satisfactory 
definition of a point of transition can, then, be given only on a 
statistical basis. The ideas described below furnish a beginning in 
this direction. 

We have remarked that the value of xjv or 8/v at the com- 
mencement of the transition region depends on the turbulence in 
the main stream. It appears, however, that the value of XJihjv at 
transition is not a function of ujU-y only (where u is the root-mean- 
square of the turbulent velocity component in the direction of the 
main stream) but depends also on the scale of the turbulence- 
producing mechanism. G. I. Taylorff seeks to find the correct func- 
tional relation by associating the two suggestions that the disturbance 
necessary to produce turbulence is a function of 17^8 jv and that 

t Dryden, loc. cit. 

X Aerodynamic Theory (edited by Durand), 3 (Berlin, 1936), 162. 

II Dryden, Journal of the Washington Academy of Sciences, 25 (1935), 105-107 ; 
N.A.O.A. RepoH No. 562 (1936). tt Ptroc. Roy. Soc. A, 156 (1936), 307-310. 
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transition is controlled by variations in the pressure gradient due to 
turbulence in the main stream. If dujdx is the root-mean-square of 
the a:-derivative of the turbulent velocity component along the plate, 
dpidx the root-mean-square of the x-derivative of the turbulent 
variation in static pressure, Taylor argues that, -with isotropic tur- 
bulence, dpjdx is of the same order of magnitude as pu dujdx, and 
puts these two expressions proportional to one another.f From 
Chap. V, § 91, equations (76), (79) and (80), we see that dujdx is ujX; 
and if Jlf is a characteristic length of the turbulence-producing 
mechanism, then (Chap. V, § 92, equation (84)) A is proportional to 
v^M^u-^ for sufficiently large values of Mujv. Hence 


^ = constant 


(57) 


Now in the Karman-Pohlhausen approximate method of consider- 
ing flow in a laminar boundary layer (Chap. IV, §60), the velocity 
distribution at any section depends only on the parameter 


A = 


8® 8p 
pvU-i ftc’ 


(58) 


where is the velocity in the main stream just outside the boundary 
layer, and dpjdx is the pressure gradient. This result (which rests on 
approximations of a rather drastic nature) makes the velocity dis- 
tribution depend only on the pressure gradient at the section con- 
sidered and not on the state of affairs upstream (except in so far as 
this affects 8): it seems reasonable to suppose that for fluctuating 
pressure gradients the result may stiU be applied with the same 
degree of approximation as before, and that the velocity distribution 
depends on A-}- A', where 

A'=— (59) 
pvU-y dx 

For a flat plate A = 0, and 8® is proportional to vxjUi- Hence 


If it is supposed that the critical value of A' necessary to produce 
turbulence is a function of SUJy or xU^jv, it follows that xU^jv at the 
point of transition to turbulence is a function of {ujU^{xjMf. 
Owing to its complexity, we cannot formulate a mathematical 

t See Froc. Boy. Soc. A, 151 (1935), 476, 477; Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc. 32 (1936), 
382-384. 
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theory of the flow in the transition region. In problems where it 
is necessary to consider a boundary layer containing both laminar 
and turbulent portions it is customary to neglect the length of the 
transition region. The point where, for mathematical pmposes, the 
instantaneous transition is imagined to take place (say x = X) will 
presumably lie within the actual transition region. Suppose now 
that the actual flow is fully turbulent for x"^ L: the problem arises 
as to how X and the conditions at a: = X may be determined in 
order that calculated and observed values of the velocity and of the 
wall fidction may agree for x"^ L. We assume that X is determined 
by a condition U^xlv = C, where C depends on the turbulence in the 
main flow. The equation of momentum may be writtenf 


— _Jo_ 
dx pVl’ 


(61) 


where is the wall friction and ^ the ‘momentum thickness’ (Chap. 
IV, eqn. (37)). For an instantaneous transition is therefore con- 
tinuous at a: = X. If we take the flow as laminar on one side of a 
sudden transition, and as the completely developed turbulent flow 
on the other side, then if we calculate & in terms of the boundary 
layer thickness S for the laminar flow by the Karman-Pohlhausen 
approximate theory (Chap. IV, § 60) and for the turbulent flow by 
means of formulae given in Chap. VIII, § 163, we find that making 
1 ? continuous implies a fairly small discontinuity in S. On the other 
hand, it implies a very large increase in Tq — a much larger increase 
than is usually observed between the be ginnin g and the end of 
the transition region. It may be possible, then, to obtain better 
agreement with observed values, especially for the wall friction, by 
ma king a different ad hoc assumption at a point where transition 
is assumed to take place. Prandtl’s assmnption, J that for a: ^ X 
the turbulent layer behaves as though it had been turbulent right 
from the leading edge, implies a considerably greater discontinuity 
in 8 and consequently a much smaller discontinuity in tq than making 
& continuous; and if X is taken as the abscissa of the point where 
tile flow ceases to be laminar this assumption seems to give fairly 
good agreement with experiment in the fuUy developed turbulent 
region. When some assumption is required we shall then, for flow 
along a flat plate, use Prandtl’s condition. 


t Chap. TV, eqiiation (38), p. 133. 

t Ergebnisae der Aerodynamiechen VerauchaanetaU zu OSttingen, 3 (1927), 1-6. 
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